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#. Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. + . 
it: its roots ſhoot out into the ſoil where it grows; there 
It finds abundant aliment for perfecting its trunk, and 
preparing its ſeeds; and thole iceds are dropped: here 
they meet the like encouragement. But it is not ſo-with 3 
animals: the moſt perfect of the kind, left to the dire- 
Qtion of material ang mechanical powers only, muſt pe- 
Tiſh without rearing any ſucceſſion. | 4 

Vegetables and animals are ſo far ſimilar, that both 


r, that nature mechanically reaches to the one 
dpply i wants, bens. the other muſt, by * 10 0 
its own, find, and fetch it: and therefore, in animals, 
beſides matter and mechaniſm, there is an active princi- 
le; ſomewhat, of which we have no conception or 
nowledge but by its effects, that finds, prepares, and 
takes in proper nouriſhment, and determines to the pro- 
pagation and preſervation of its own ſpecies. 
By what ſort of mechaniſm this principle acts on, or 
is affected by, the meer matter to which it is join'd, we 
cannot at all conceive; but this we ſee, that it calls all the 
525 animal creation to thoſe acts oF 2 
elf-preſervation, ropagating the ſpecies : each claſs 
Ain i bf no F 4p ak GENS theſe ends; 
and, if we may judge by What we feel tränſacting in the 
brute part of ourſelves, there is in them a ſtrong deſire 
to do thoſe acts that are. neceſſary for the ſupport. of 
themſelves, and a very ſenſible pleaſure attending the 
gratification of that defire, ' _ n 
At does not appear to us that plants are ſenſible of plea - 
| "Fure or pain, whereas animals, we know, ate affected by 
both. To a plant it is indifferent whether it is 4 — 
ed or fiot ; but to an animal it is not ſo: it taſtes felici- 
Ni receiving the neceſſary ſupplies, and languiſhes un- 
r want ; the pleaſure it receives in feeding, the mo- 
tive to look for food, and it is bribed to ſupport itſelf 
by the happineſs it meets with in taking in its nouriſh- 
ment. What the plant does neceſſarily, the animal does 
rom choice, and is highly rewarded, . by the, pleaſure i 
receives, for every act of its duty in preferving itſelf, an 
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22 concerning + Ra mon Ke. 3 | 

© Who can give attention to this ceconomy, and at thy © 
fame time reflect on the-profuſe ſupply that nature eve- 
ry where affords, for the 10 upport of the infinite numbers 
of animals, of 'differevr Aer that ſwarm upon th 
globe, without . concluding ng, vat Tüte ha good 
and benevôlence is an attrib 3 the tely wile, 
and powerful, Author of Nature? | 

In looking over the whole atimal. creation, one ſees 
infinite variety of inſtincts, and talents, ſome a egen, 
ing nearer, ſome, more remote from, thoſe diſpofitions 
that are to be met with in man, but all tending to the | 
preſervation of the creature poſſeſs d of them; bat it does 
not appear to us, that the fagacity, or diſcerning, of the x 
Brute goes any futther than to its own immediate preſer- — 
Wu a6 and Ema what its inſtinct leads it to: in il 
this conſiſts the brute's felicity ; it ſeems to be the mea- 9 
ſare of its underſtanding, from which it never ſwerves. 

When man turns his eyes inwards, upon himſelf, he 
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knowledgment, and praiſe, © oo OOO OD. 
It is 2 Wich u Brute; that is made to new, auc 
not to know, the exceHlency of the Creator. ** 5 

One difference there is, ighly remarkable, between 
the meer animal and the rational creature: Nature pro- 
duces, ſpontaneous, all that is neceſſary for the brute x 
whereas ſome art, beſides Ay, is neceflary to make 
what nature furniſhes uſeful, and comfortable, to man. 
The brute is clothed by Nature; the earth uncultivatec 
produces the Herb, the ſeed, the berry that is fit for its. 
nutriment ; raw meat ſuits" the ſtomach of the carnivos 
rous, nor is there any occafion for cookery, or dreſs. But. 
It is otherwiſe with Man: tho” Nature furniſh abundant- 
ly the materials, yet ſkill, and induſtry, is neceſſary to; fik 
them for his uſe. By much the greateſt part of the globe 
would be uninhabited, if induſtry did not furniſh clott ves | 
rains muſt be raiſed ; the juice of grapes and fruits mile. 

fermented,” and meat muſt be prepared for the ſto 
mach before Man can make uſe of itt. 

' Becauſe Nature furniſhes abundantly for all the occat 
ons of the brute, they are each independent of the other, 
without connection, or ſociety ; except in a few nftanc 
ces where inftin& calls them to it, becauſe it is in the 
wage neceſſary for the preſervation or propagation ot 

But becauſe men have occaſion for the labour, the 
{ill, the talents of each other, they are naturally*focis 
al, and dependent on each dther 3. they are fitted to pro. 
mote the intereſts of each other. The ſbul is fo made. 
as to reap fatisfaction from acts of beneficence;_ to feet 
concern from the ſufferings of its fellow-creatures, and t& - 
be knit in bonds of friendſlijp and alliance wich ſuch as 
entertain the ſame ſentiments. | | n 


Thus Nature has made men fit for ſociety, 'as it hs 

made ſociety neceſſary for them ; but the end of making. 

fociety necefiary for men, leads to a further conſideration; © | 

No one cam thin that the inſinitely wiſe; and j 3 

ful, dould not have fo framed men, that Natute, 'glbne- _ 
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8 YThouphts conterning Religion; & -. i 
ate of God, love chuſes Self for its object. Know 
edge, if look d after, is ſought to gratify a vain, an us. 
leſs curiofity, but not to lead to the ſource of knows - 
ledge; and life; in ſhort, rebel to God, man ſets. up thb 
vileſt of his creatures in his room, and employs thoſe fſa- 
culties that were given for the ſervice and enjoyment of 
the Eternal, in purſuits infinitely diſhonourable, and of- 
fenſive. © 27 . 8 NI. Fu. 1e * <3 7 
In this diftrefſed, this frightfal condition, human na- 
ture can hardly bear looking in upon itſelf: the crime, 
as well as the folly, is ſo monſtrous, that ſerious re ; 
on on it muſt ſour all the filly enjoyments that men a» 
muſe themſelves with, and create 'apprehenſtons which; 
without ſome foundation for hopes, would be abſolutely 
intolerable 3 and therefore mankind; to avoid reflection 
ſo very diſagreeable, ſuffer the active principle, intend- 
ed to lead to God, to carry them away from one brutiſt 
purſuit to another: if any beam of light, darting in up- 
on their ſoul, ſhould ſhew them their duty, they ſhut it 
out,” becaufe it points out the forfeit ;. and, becauſe the 
amazing long ſuffering, and patience of the Deity, de- 
lays deſerved puniſhment, unhappy mortals are ready to 
harden themſelves into a belief 15 t there is no God to 
be offended at their treaſon, or to flatter themſelves with 
hopes, that, as they live like brutes, they ſhall die like 
brutes, and, by ceafing to be, eſcape vengeance; 
Such is the depraved ftate of wretched mankind ! and 
ſuch the perverſe turn of thoſe whoſe minds are ſo de- 
bauched with brutal pleafures, as to like the beaſtly ſtate 
in which they are. But they, in whom the image of 
God is not altogether defaced, who entertain honourable 
notions of ' the ſupreme Goodneſs, who ſee with won- 
der the long-ſuffering and forbearanee of the infinitely 
Juſt, and who cannot conceive, that Eſſential Juſtice 
could diſperſe with vengeance for a moment, if ſome 
. - . conſideration of infinite value did not interpoſe, are wil- 
Ang to entertain hopes that ſome ranſom may have been 
und for the offence of mankind, ſome expedient pro- 
vided, by the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, for oblite· 
mting their crimes, and reſtoring them to the fayour and: 
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Whoever has the ene, fach hopes, ifhe _— 
acts rationally, will not ceaſe utmoſt - 
ap nagar aac wang ll he cover whether ters : 

is any juſt fonndation for or no; he will conſult 
nature, he will examine authorities, and will be equally 
ſolicitous not to admit inſalicient, as he will be not to 


reject ſufficient, evidence. 
In ſuch an adus, beginning with the the natural light 
y ſeparating 


ſtill remaining nextingaiihedy Ang 
what does, fem what does not flow neal ts examini 


the nations commonly received abagt the Deity, 
comparing them with the dictates of many pro- 
poſitions will appear demonſtratively true. For example, 


7 1. 3; That the Deke 4 infyitly poof, $00d and 


2. That the Deke Dairy wma oa fo as to pardon. fin, 
| © be * e 5 not fedpable 


85 and; That in | the ihe Dri poſts ſuch as ve, 22 


paſſion, is not deducible from nature. 
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9. That there is a correſpondence between the ſouls? 
br of men and the Deity, is not deducible from: natute. 
0. Phat the prayers of men ate acteptable, ts the 

Deity y, heard, and anſwered, through the interceſſion 
of that Perſon whoſe Ry atoned Tor fit, 1 


A 4 I 


If then' theſe thin ngs cotterning the ; Deity; and nan 

ſtate, are true, and of abſolute neceſſity to be known 

to man, for his comfort, and towards enabling him to 

— any acceptable duty to his Creator, his *know- 

tf muſt come by revelation, and that E mult 
ept up by alleen, or records. 4 


175 


1. That there is ſuch a thing as right ad wrong, 
may, and muft be known, without revelation. 
2. That right muſt be attended with reward, and 
| wron with puniſhment, is known without revelation. 
- hat therefore there muſt be a future ſtate, for 
. and puniſnments, muſt de Enown without're- 

- velation.  * 
4. That man is in a Geprived Nats ar ant with 
the Deity, is known without revelation ; muſt 
©" have been Known fo How's as that ſtate of a9 be- 


—_ GONE 3 | 
In this FITS late, man, attentive to o his own cir- 


hty, here an hereafter ; helpleſs, and leſs, be- 
— — defence againſt offended jule ard _—_ 
continued incapable of hope, debe of * attem 
any means cating, or of obtaining the 
Aer he Deity, * e 4 me of God, a Ly" his ac- 
of the atonement provi 1 bad then revealed 
to him, with evidence of the authority of that reyelati- 
on, ſo convincing as to gain abſolute belief. „ and 
nothing leſs, 2 render life, AK 
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e earlieſt ages have been, in a ſtate of enmity and 


can. Ati“ Giebel 
2. That men now have, and fam the earlieſt times 
ban bad, camtory from acperſnaſign at mercy goth the 
giveneſs from God, contrary to reaſon, and t 
eſt evidence which from thence can reſult.. 
3. That the whole world, from the earlieſt times, u- 
' ſed nearly the ſame rites, ceremonies, and inſtitutions 
religious, for placating the Deity, averting wrath, pro- 
| curing favour, returning thanks, by Sacrifices, Burnt- 
_ offerings, Blood; means that, in nature, have no ſort 
of connection with the end propoſed,” and therefore 


could not poſſibly have had their origin from reaſop, 


or natural light. 


And, as this belief, and theſe religious obſervances, 
revailed over all mankind, without any ſupport from, 
t rather contrary to reaſon, it is a juſt concluſion, that 
the authority for ſuch a belief, and ſuch obſervances, muſt 
have been exceeding high and ſtrong ; and man cannot 
think of any ſufficient authority to have produced that u- 
niverſal faith, ſhort of divine revelation. 3 
The doctrine of remiſſion of ſins, and expiation by 
blood, is, till the ſecret is explained by revelation, ſo de- 
ſtitute of any foundation in reaſon, and apparently ſo con- 
trary to it, that no Reaſoner could ever have thought of 
it; and, if he had, no one could have given credit to it, 
without ſome convincing proof for the authority of that 
doctrine, which, as has been ſaid, could not poſſibly have 
been from reaſon, The univerſal reception then of that 


wy 


doctrine, is a demonſtration, in its own kind, that it had ; 


a divine authority. 8 
If the Deity had determined to pardon man, by and 
through an Interceſſor, and upon ſatisfaction, that would 
not have anſwered the end; unleſs man were acquaint - 
ed with, and believed it, he would remain in the ſame 
gloomy ſtate of deſpair, without the leaſt glimpſe of 
opes, or encouragement to pray, to praiſe, to love, or 
to rejoice in the mercy and ſalvation of God; which would 
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Whatever degree of evidence or revelation fixed this 
in man's mind, reſtored him quiet, and a poſſibility of 
endeayouring to the favour of God ; and, fi | 
dug the belief ab ute, muſt determine the man ſo 
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They to whom the merciful intentions © 
been the moſt fully revealed, and to whom 
of cht revelation! hiv the mo 
in a much ha condition, and have' man 
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a will N 
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But, if the belief of the latter is wal and late, k 
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not that faith, as ſuch, is of value; but becauſe, where 
it truly is, it M change of ſoul, and obedi- 
ence. | No man, who verily believes any fruit to be 
Mn, vill viſte it; and let any man who knowingly ins, 
ſay what he will, he has not faith, when he fo acts. 
As this belief is abſolutely neceſſary to all mankind, 
and muſt have been intended to reach them all, the evi- 
' dence for inducing it, muſt be of that nature as to accom- 
modate itſelf to all ſpecies of men. There muſt be that 
fort of evidence that leads the yulgar, the 83 the 
illiterate ; and there muſt be alſo ſuch proof as de- 
termine the ingenious, the inquiſitive, the learned. 

By much the greateſt part of mankind have no other 
evidence for this belief, than general received opinion 
what has been held by their fathers, and all thei 
tance, paſſes for truth, and produces reſolutions and actions. | 

It is impoſſible to believe any ＋ firmly, than 
the vulgar do that the earth ſtands ſtill, and that the ſun | | 
moves round: a W and as abſolute, of the  } 
facts revealed for the com and ſalvation of. mankind, | 
would produce a conduct very different from what we ſee. 

Where the common opinions about the devil, witches, 
witchcraft, c. prevail, the belief is tranſmitted to poſte- 
rity, and the children doubt as little as the fathers did. 

If theſe things were true, and capable of demonſtration, 
the vulgar would believe, not becauſe of the demonſtra- - 
tion, which they have not leiſure, or learning, or capa - 
city to enter into, but becauſe of the fixed opinions of 0- 
thers, from whom they learn. 2 ©, 

For, as they are not true, nay ſome of them demon- 
ſtratively falſe, the vulgar believe them, becauſe they are 
not qualified to examine the demonſtration. _ 

But, if there is not ſuch evidence as is fit to ſatisfy the 
learned and the inquiſitive, it cannot produce belief in 
them; and the vulgar opinion cannot be of long conting- 

ance, where the learned and the inquiſitive declare againſt 


it. | 

The evidence therefore attending revelation ought f 
be ſuch as was fit to create and continue a very firm̃ and 5 
general belief, — no __ 
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- had been made, with the like ev 


| when the notable defection of mankind made E 
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kind ; and to conquer, and anſwer the 
les of the inquiſitive and the learned. 


bar the fit publication of the merciful intentions of 


God to men, and the declaration of ſo much as be 
ht fit to reveal concerning himſelf, and what was 
be done and believed, was V ee ſulficient evi- 


ence to ſupport the authority of 
EET, ib every Len ane ic 
Andi. if, in every ſucceeding age, the ſame publication, 
hives, there B no douly 
e 

But, in fact, we ſee it has not pleaſe to x | 
in this manner, the evidence of his revelation, _ 

Nor is the not repeating the evidence, to ſatisfy the, 
curiolity of impertinent reſumptuous objectors, who 
meaſure the conduct of the Deity by their own vain ima- 
ginations, any juſt cauſe of doubting the original revela- 
tion, if the proofs of that revelation are ſufficient to in- 
Dr 

co ve man's ſinning originally ; 
he could have reſtored him abſolutely to his priſtive ſtates 
and he could have continued ſtanding and perpetual obvi- 
ous miracles, for confirming revelation : but he has done 
neither of theſe, And, though no other anſwer could 
be given to the queſtion, Why has he not ? but that it 
has not ſuited his wiſe ſcheme, for the government of his 
Grace to man, it is beyond all doubt ſufficient. _ 

If it was the ſcheme of the Deity, el 

To create man perfect, with a capacity of retaining. 
that perfection, or of 14 from it, which we call li- 
berty, without interpoſing farther, to determine him ei- 
ther to the one, or to the other; __ 

To. reſtore him to a 2 of regaining happineſs, 
by publiſhing means of ſalvation, with divine or ſuper-- 
natural evidence, and appointing the moſt feaſible means 
for continuing the belief of that revelation, without far- 
ther interpoſing, till the ill uſe of the free · will, or liberty 
of man, made farther interpoſition neceſſary ; and 

To diſplay omnipotent power, or remarkable events, 


— 
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in order to confirm ot reſtore the revelation, "It that rife, . 


and to roduce ftill ſtronger and ſtronger 1 gp fo 
ing ger * eee to find 


bo can n tel Weben wiſe ends the Deity ma Jaye to 
anfiver dy ſhewing, in the ſeveral ſtages ! of © 
and under the different degrees of light and 2 
what uſe rhe heart of man was do inake of free · will, 

of the mercy of God offered? 

If it was the intention'of the De; to reveal to Mn 
the method of Sr ; That a Saviour was to come i 
the fleſh, by his death and ſuffering to atone for W _ 
and that the Saviout, having aboliſhed ſin by his | 
ings, was to become interceſſor for man, recoteite * 
him to the Deity, and produce communication between 
them; no doubt this might be, by convincing evidence, | 


* 
9 


intimated and publiſhed at firſt: ak the queſtion is, What 

would be the moſt proper method for continuing to po- 

* the belief of the truth fo ron 

It does not a t, if the ar e 

2 ing fl any other way, than 
n or hieroglyphi | repreſenta tations, mots fav 


| a rs & if wricing by arne had een in use, ſuch Wri- 
t of divine authon to ſucceeding yetie- 

ins old would require evidence. 20 r 

Tradition ſurely was one way 3 ; but that, without o- 

ther help, not penn bly of liable to infinite miſtakes; 

2 9.90 » for that reaſen, liable to 

a 2} 

But, if to Tradition 3 certain con nant rod 

and emblematical Oobfervancks, at faxed times, 

to be continued and endure ; then, in proportion as the 

emblems were e ve, and univerſally received, the 


main ito ger "the water repreſs reſented would re- 
and ftrong, and the end of recording be ad- 


* iverſary, monthly, week! 
1, Anvive od OT, moſt 8 e * 
I eros ie was he command of God, tit, 
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firſt day ; once every wee 
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keep in mind the revelation that a Saviour, the firſt-born 
of a woman, ſhould die for the fins. of men, hoop by 
his blood atone, and become Interceſſor for mankind, 
Man ſhould kill a kid, or a lamb, ſhed its blood, ſprinkle 
the blood towards the ſame place which the Deity directed 
to be emblematical of the place of its reſidence, chuſing 
a perfect, unſpotted male, as the emblem of the ſuffer- 
ing Saviour, and a perfect firſt-born amongſt men, as the 
emblem of the firſt-born, the Interci flor ; and, if this 
emblematical a& was to be repeated once, or oftener, e- 
very year, on a ſtated day; once every moon, on the 
k on the ſeventh. day ; and 
twice every day, morning and evening; and if, on thoſe 
occaſions, men were in the emblems to ſee, with ſor- 
row, the repreſentation of the blood they forfeited, and, 
with joy, to entertain the hopes of mercy through that 
blood, which the blood of the beaſt ſacrificed repreſent- 
ed; and to believe that God, on thoſe occaſions, was 
willing to hear their prayers, and receive their praiſes: 
the invention of man cannot deviſe any other method, ſo 
likely to 'preſeryc and perpetuate the knowledge and be · 
lief of a revelation, ſo neceſſary to mankind. , . 
Mien, indeed, might err, after a courſe of generations 
in the expoſition and application of thoſe emblems, and 
emblematical actions; and, when the true ſenſe and in- 


? a Q 


' tention of them was varied, or in any degree loſt, ima» 


ination would ſuggeſt other, and different, nay even 
File meanings; but, ſo long as the obſervance remain- 
ed, a belief of placating the Beit by blood muſt remain: 
which belief is, of all others, the moſt unreaſonable, ex- 
cept as it is explained, by the original, and only true 
ſenſe and meaning, of the emblems and inſtitutions. : 
Thus, what was intended by the prieſt's interceſſory 
office, was loft, though officiating, by a prieſt remained ; 
what was intended by the firſt-born's being to diſcharge 
the prieſtly office, was forgot, long before men ceaſed to 
look upon the right of prieſthood to be in the firſt· born; 
what was intended by ſacrificing a perfect MALE, was 


loſt, whilſt great accuracy was employed to take care that 


nothing but what was perfect ſhould be ſacrificed ; vay, 


uch 


| Th mary Rep, Ge. 17 
he weakuck of naukid, tht hey fr 
55 


. 


So that, — _ the inks wanderingy, 
and falſe imaginations of mank ind, they ſtill retained 
by this L 1 rere a 8 beli 

t the Deity was placable, and I l ive- 
verfal uſe'of ſacrifice, is 


able; which left it poffible for them . 15 
- deavour to galn the Ben favour, and 150 
particular obſervances, aſter 

intention of them was loſt, is a x _ = 


and 551 


| fove and ſerve the Deity. 
9 1 


their 


divine 
which tho 
© The original and primary uſe of factifice, and of all 
other reli goo inſtitutions, was. cotiihemorative of” the 
000 0 velation, a 1 of daily MxMogt AT, of Re- 

what God declared, and man believed "and bo- 
ped But, as the declaration of God regarded a future 6 


emblems were intended to repteſent. 


vent, A* one, * 7 thoſe inſtitutions and e 

mati inances, muſt be looked upon alſo as prophe- 
tick ; which, when the event predicted happened, proves 
A demonttration, much 2 851 what Humanity could 
nr, of the 37 — of the Ia srrrur ion, ad of the 
cetta 1 the hopes and belief founded on that event. 
| Cf keen of beivg Soma hyp 

and — Prod wed a vet ofefaf deſigh in the 


2 monthly, endl, and to hy wen | 
vent occafions of ſearching into themſelves, as in the 

— ce of the Delty ; I ehen 

| ring 


— 


in, but alſo of the reality of that factifice "i 
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18 Thonghts copcerning Religion, &. 
_— and ſo. reforming, and preſerying their mi 
from folly. This, in time, £9 miſtook . for the chi 
end, forgetting the chief end almak entirely; and, at laſt, 
they greatly corrupted even the ſecondary deſign, ima- 
ining that there was merit in the ſacrifice, as ſuch ; that 
the Deity loved ſacrifice, and expected it, as a tribute that 
was due : though God never quite Sacrifice-(it is in 
this ſenſe the Scripture ſays ſo) for his own ſake, as one 
may ſay, but inſtituted it for the ſake of men, as a me- 
morial to keep in mind what he had revealed. To this 
end was the frequency z as well as to give frequent oppor-. 
tunities of worſhip, the true ſervice of the heart, and re- 
flection, which vain man almoſt entirely forgot. 

As the antiquity, and univerſality of ſacrifice, not- 
withſtanding the various corruptions, with which, by the 
imaginations of men, it was inſected, is a proof of its di- 
vine original; ſo is the ridiculous PoLYTHE18M of anti- 
quity, evidence, in ſome degree, of a plurality of Pxx- 
SONS in the Deity ; as the opinion, in all appearance, 
muſt have flowed from ſome revelation, or inſtitution, 
preſerving the memory and knowledge of that reve- 

tion, 3 | 

Nothing is more remote from any foundation in rea- 
ſon, than the doctrine of the TriniTyY ; and therefore 
it is a fair concluſion, that it muſt be owing to Reve- 
LAT10ON, real or ſuppoſed. | | 

As inconfiſtent as the TxiniTy ſeems. to be with rea- 
ſon, Polythei/m is no leſs ſo ; all nature ſpeaks for Ong 
Deny, and even the doctrine of the Tz1xniTY- ſuppa- 

It. 26s hairs, | 
And yet in almoſt all the ancient nations we find Pa- 
htheiſm eſtabliſhed ; they had a plural to the noun Gop : 
nay, the eldeſt of all languages, the Hebrew, uſes almoſt | 
always the plural noun EL ou, when ſpeaking of the 
Deity, frequently joined with plural verbs; though the 
Scripture, the only book extant in that language, takes 
care to let us know that-this plural ELontu is but one 


—_ W_ 
Now, as the knowledge of the TziniTy, if true, 
muſt be had by REVETATIOx, and not by , | 
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ature to manki 1 5 
taken from natural things; and, i 
that diſoovery was to be — i —— cal 
or emblematical was the only Wairise, there muſt be 
a conjunction of three. Emblems in one, * 
was intended. Such conjunctions, by 
ther monuments yet extant, appear to 
frequent in earlier times, and v 

— 


52 = 27% i — pit oy 28s | 


coin a Wok el Peil * 
tion againſt all reaſon, gives grous 
muſt have flowed from very high, b, though — 
orfrary and to enquire what the fountain of ſo extra 
an opinion ma have ben. 
imagination of man, proceeding from one mi- 
ke to another, muſt, at laſt, have obliterated the know- 
ledge of all RxvzLaTion, notwithſtanding the wiſe 
precaution to preſerve it; it behoved the Deity, perſiſt- 
ing ſtedfaſt in the perpole of e to re- 
new that RE VZLATIOMH from time to time, and to re- 
ctify abuſes, with ſuch authority, for the renewal and 
rectification, as was ſufficient evidence of the truth of 
what was revealed; and, if that merciful and perſect 
r mut up all 1 2a and to ceaſe 
from er interpoſition by extraordinary r 
amongſt men, it behoved him to make the REVEBLA - 
rio ſo compleat, and to leave it fo. fixed and unalter; 
able, and attended with ſuch evidence for the truth of 
among, thoſe who, wich repel heart the Dei, 
2 thaſe who, wi to the 
ught om the truth. _. . 
hough it is extremely obvious, that ſuch a Rave- 
LATION 
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LAaTton and RtcrTiyrearion' muſt the wi 
a hot; the 


ſeek for it amongſt all the monuments, 
records of the Heathen world, and you hall ſeek in 
vain; nothing but vanity and ' The wiſeſt of 


them, at lea of thoſe: that have come to our hands, 
—.— 2 1. known little 2 4 ＋ 3 falkn, rate 
_ Pate; and 


—4——.— —. th 
les and forgeries of their Þ 


to have known | a parcel of 


- So that, if hy of the ancient Heithene wrote Before 
ther derbe; mm totally corrupted, it js loſt; ha- 


been their ſucceſſors, who did not un- 
—_ —— 4 


But, in looking over mankind, as are at this dey, 
we find a NaT1on in very dr e ſtances, Di 
Ringuiſhed from all the People that are, or perhaps ever 

upon the face of the earth; the Cuil pazfH, as 
a Regen dl diffe- 


up and down the whole earth Without dominion, 
or property any where; Tenacious, to death, 
of their own Religion and TORR ; for that reaſon de. 


iſed, Noll wy 2 725 z and ky 
numbers, were they to 
dee ———— —— D wig Tree 
Examinin the hiſtory of this iris People eople, (I mean the 


Jeu, we they were very Poverfal about 2600 
U by ago; Poſſcfied of a country, their own, and 
+heit own Name; in the full Exerciſe of a 
Ion, with Ceremonies, and Services peculiat to thetn- 
ves 3 in a firm Belief, derived from their holy Books, 
which they held to be RavzLation, that ſome | 
extraordinary Per/on, of their blood and Kindred, ſho 
then ariſe, who ſhould deliver them from all their Ene- 
— and fe op a Kingdom OO Woe 
en | 
We find ſome time after, that, by this 
1000 quarrelled wich the 1 Mer = 
e moſt obſtinate defence that ever prope gs 
witerly overthrown, their City and 


, 
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and thoſe that eſcaped the fword, ſcattered up and down 
over the face of the earth. | * 


15 We find that the N their Faith and Ser- 
of vice, the diſtinction that ſubſi between them and o- 
ED Nations, and the ſeditiouſneſs and mutiny of their 
os Deportment, founded on the perſuaſion of a great Dr 
ft, LIVERER to come, brought total diſſipation upon them; 


ſa that oy became every where the obje& of ſevere 
laws and ill uſage. eln 

And we find, nevertheleſs, that ſor near 1700 years 

A they have remained, under all theſe diſtreſſes and dif- 

* culties, a People diſtin from thoſe they live amongſt, 

tenacious of their own Religion and Obſervances, not to 

be bribed or frightened from them, and fully convinced 

their Religion is immediately from God, and that the 
great DeL1veres, for them, is ſtill to come. ; 


ry attention. Of the many Nations and Kindreds fa- 
maus for Proweſs, for Laws, for religious Opinions, is 
there any that remained, that. preſerved their Name af- 
ter a Conqueſt ? Did not all mix and blend themſelves 
with the- Con veror } Of all the Religions that ever 
have been, did any ſtick ſo cloſe to the profeſſion of it, 
on for a ſeries of Ages; they did not forſake it for the 
eligion of the Country they became ſubjects of ; that 
infamy and oppreſſion could not drive them from it, 
but rather riveted them the ſtronger in it? 
And this is ſtill the more amazing, that the Religion 
they hold, is of all others the moſt abſurd, as they un- 
derſtand it; and that the hoges (hey entertain are, un- 
doubtedly, chimerical and falſe. |_ 250 
Enquire of this People, and you ſhall find their Faith 
is founded on a Book, which contains their Law, faid 
to have come immediately from God, the Hisrokx of 
this Nation, and certain Hymns, and Proyatcies, all 
which they firmly believe to have been written by Di- 
1 70 2 and to contain the WIL, and Won 
0 0 140 lte 
This Boat they entertain with the * eſteem, and 
preſerve with ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſa, that there are 
| | 10 


A Circumſtance ſo very ſingular calls for extraordina- | 


22 Thoughts, concerning Religion, &c. 
in the Copies of it fewer varions readings than in any 0- 
ther Book extant ; that they have never fuffered a va- 
rious reading, how true foever, to enter into the text; 
and that, as fond as they are of their method of Point- 
ing, for varying the found, and thereby the ſenſe in 
4 degree, of the Hebrew words, they never da- 
red to add thoſe Points to the Copies of their Law read in 
their Synagogues, believing that fuch an addition would 

be a prophanation. 

That this Book is not fititious, aha any part 
to gratify the vanity of the Jes, but, when ern given 
to them, came with authority ſufficient to. enforce the 
reception of it, will appear to thoſe who look intd it, 
from this obſeryation ; That, OG the Fews 
are deſcribed as the vileſt, the wickedeſt of all men; 
They are ſeverely reproved for their faults; DEsTxv- 
CT1ON is threatened ; nay it is, formally, and over and 
over agam, predicted, that they ſhall be confounded ; that 
. they ſhall be dark, and Blind; that the Book which th 22 

keep, ſhall e from them 3 that they 

under fland, therefore ſhall be rejected; 21 ae fo 
tions, at large, taken to be the People of God, oY 
room. 

' Receiving the Book originally, with ſuch a ſtin 
it, ſhews the Authority was high ; preſerving it en 
without ſtriking out or altering ſuch paſſages, bre 
the Book was held ſacred: No! to mention, here, the 
argument ariſing for the authority of the Bok, 145 * 
exact completion of the Predictions. 

The firft curſory view of this Book muſt Fl any 
bing has looked into all the Remains of the ancient Samy, 

1 and Religion of the Nations, with a 
ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in its fayour.  Amongft all theſe, 
nothing but folly and impertinence is to be met with ; 
no tolerable Idea of the Deity ; none of the Duty of 
Man, from the true motive ; none at all of the chief 
and peculiar Felicity of the haman race, in the webs 
ment "a the favour of Gd. 

But in this Book, from one end to the other, the 
ſes of God, deſcribed as One, Spiritual, Enit, Frere 17 


eee ee c. 23 


2 nee every where.to be met with, 
where it 200 3s 5 and 

in 
wen of fv of the Dt, tobe obtained by an. 


farming to the Will of Cod, and g him-the-bearg.. 
This nth language, the ſpirit ore the —_ nothi 


contradifto * NE vain. men may fancy, 
the 2 —— ome ill underſtood ; 
This Reflection will not be. ſo p with the. an 


learned ; r the Chri- 
lian u. Nr amy ang and at the ſame time 
the moſt noble. and ſublime ideas; which p00 all, tho”. 
they do not know ſo much, taken from the eus ſacred 
Boat: but it will be very © with th * have 
read all the Remains of the eathen- World, prior to 
Chriſtianity 3 and who alone can make the comp 
and ſee the peculiarity of the charaQter of this as 
it differs from all others, the productions of Men. 
This Baal, taken all her, ſeems intended to 
mote Religious reſpect ſervice to the Deity, and 
raiſe ſtrong hopes and confidence of mercy and 2 
It contains a com 25 ſyſtem of SACKLFICATUSE, 
with all the rites and re — igious * thereto be 
ing, ſaid to be delivered to the Children of ue Ihe by 4 
Fg in the moſt ſolemn manner, by the hands Me 
44 
This Syſtem, which is called the Law, or the Drne- 
TORY, is ſaid to have been publiſhed by the Deity, in 
a manner attended. with \ Brent ſigns and wonders, in 
preſence of all the peop as to ſome part of it: and, as 
to the reſt, by M, * eſe Ain God, by "_o 
__ miracles, ga | 
ks Faw} is ſaid to * = reduced into Writing 
Miſes at the command of God, to be for ever preſery 
and obſerved ;_ with promiſes of perpetual felicity, in 
caſe of obſerving, threats of BL IUDNESS and, D- 
STRUCTION, to the a Nation, in caſe of not obſer- 


vin 
Tas Law. vas given to the children of Lari, th if 
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was to raiſe up Prophets to admoniſh, rebuke, and direct. 


= ſection from God, predicted firſt in the Law, and after- 
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 CaLLinG into their room the Gentiles is foretold ; and 
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ſue of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; to each of whom it 
was promiſed, that out of their ſeed ſhould ariſe That 
which ſhould bleſs the whole earth. This people is ſaid 
to have been, by the immediate providence of 1 
diſtinct from all other Nations, till the Law was directiy 
given to them; and then, by the very tenor and tenden- 
cy of that Law, was to remain diſtinct from all othe 
people, ſo long as their Nation ſubſiſted. wy 
y the ſcheme of this Ix Sr 1Tur io it appears, That 
the people were to be under the immediate government 
of the Deity ; to poſſeſs a fruitful land, in the middle of 
the then beſt peopled part of the earth; that God was 
to be in a particular manner preſent with them, to be 
conſulted with, in a ſacred place, (firſt in the Tabernach, 
and then in the Temple), by ſacred Rites, and to give de- 
ciſions, and directions; and that, from time to time, he 


Beſides the Writings aſcribed to Moſes, called the 
Law, the Book contains «the His rox of the Nation 
from Meſes's time to their firſt Captivity, for their de- 


wards by ſucceeding Prophets, | 

It contains the writings and predictions of ſeveral Pro- 
phets, and the Ps A L Ms, or religious Hymns of the Na- 
tion, employed in the Divine Service, and compoſed by 
inſpired men, for the uſe of the people. 

fa theſe Hymns, and other writings, a ſyſtem of the 
faith and hope of the enlightened Zewws is to be met 
with; the true meaning and uſe of EyuBLtems, Sym- 
os and Types is explained; errors in practice and 
opinion are reproved ; the expectation of mercy and fal- 
vation by a Divine Perſon is raiſed ; that Perſon is, un- 
der various repreſentations, deſcribed ; the change of the, 
then, preſent InsT1TUT1on for a better is intimated; 
the BLINDNESS, and total defection, and deſtruction of 
the Feaus, with their State and Temple, is predicted; the 


the time, for that great event, limited and deſcribed with 
characters and marks that cannot be miſtaken. 


If the Book, then, that contains all theſe things be Di- 
| vine, 


\ 
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vine, it is plain that God did not leave Man without 
farther aſſiſtance to aid and induce his faith, after = 
mulgatiop of Peace, but that he renewed the glad T'y- 
pins; as, from the nature of the thing, ought to have 
been done. 014} 27113 | . 

And, if it ſhall appear to be true, that the manner in 
which he renewed that Revelation has furniſhed a demon- 
trative, permanent evidence, which never needs to be 
renewed, of his grace and favour to Joſt Man, it calls for 
belief, and the higheſt acknowledgment of his mercy 

If the hiſtory of Mf, bis miracles, his communica- 
tion with the Deity, is true, there is no poſſibility to 
call in queſtion the truth of what he delivers. I 

As the Law, and Ins TIrur io founded by Moſes, 
was to eſtabliſh Religion, and to make Mercy and Peace 
known to the whole Earth, the Writings aſcribed to him 
begin with the Cx8aT1on, and carry down a general 
account of the concerns of mankind, till the Ele dien of 
Abraham and his Seed. | 

The thing Mees begins with, is the CxEAT10N of the 
HEAvens and tbe EARTH by the Deity ; which, though 


true to the conviction of all mankind, no ancient Viſe- 


man ever found out, Here is no ridiculous Theogonia, no 
eternal Chaos, no fortuitous concourſe of Atoms; but a 
fair and a true declaration, In the beginning God created 
the Heatens and the Earth. 291 KN 

He further takes notice of the Ipſtitution of the Sab - 
bath ; which, though the Ancients obſerved, they knew 
"The decarntion of — gives rang 

ration o i i | » 1 

of, — in favour of the reſt. - wy 

The next important thing is, that Man fell from a 
ſtate of innocence. This, as has been ſaid, every living 
man muſt find to be true, upon examination; and yet 
none of the Viſe, whoſe works have come to us; ever 
thought of it: nothing more bertain, nothing more im- 
portant to be attended to; nothing leſs known : but this 
Moſes diſtinctly relates as the cauſe, or at leaſt the occa- 
lion, of every thing that * © 
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The third thing he marks is, the confuſion, and ' det 


ſperate ſtate, in which man was, upon the FaLr ; a+ 
med of his fault, without hope in the mercy of God, 


and therefore ſtudious to hide himſelf from him. —_— 


* 
7 


the Fa L L being true, muſt neceſſarily be true too; 
therefore we readily believe M tt. 


 -* The fourth thing be relates is, that God revealed his 


purpoſe of mercy to Mankind, and thereby delivered 
them from dread, deſpair, and confuſion. The words 
in which _ relates the promiſe of mercy, are, Thãt 
the Seed of the Woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the Serpent, 


and the Seed of the _— ſhould braiſe' his heel. 


Theſe words, which are all that is ſaid, do not, it is 


- true, ſay that this Seed of the Woman ſhould be facrificed ; 


though bruifing the heel looks mighty like the ſuffering of 
the lower and leaſt noble part of that Seed ; nor do they 
ſay that ſacrifice, and the other obſervances of the Law 
were then inſtituted : but it appears plainly, that, ſoon 


after, Cain and Abel offered, and that at a ſtated or * 
n 


_ time; it appears Noah ſacrificed, and that, 
is days, Man was commanded to abſtain from eati 
BLoop, as a thing ſacred; it appears the Patriarc 
did ſo, without any precedent, inſtitution, or command- 
ment, recorded, and that their Sacrifices were reſpected 
by the Deity ; and it appears that all the nations of the 
Earth, who ſprung from the rf ParenTs, practiſed Sa- 
erifice, with nearly the ſame rites : Wherefore, it may 
fairly be concluded, that Sacrifice, and the rites thereto 
belonging, were inſtituted upon the firſt promulgation of 
the EvanGEL1um, the tydings of mercy, and from that 
inſtitution were tranſmitted to all mankind ; and it would 
imply an abſurdity to ſuppoſe, that this &MBLEMATI- 
CAL, COMMEMORATIVE obſervance was inſtituted with- 
out man's knowing the reaſon and meaning of it. © 
We know by Hiſtory, without the help of Moſes, that 
all. Mankind facrificed in hopes of mercy ; from Reaſon 
we difcover, that thoſe hopes muſt have been founded on 
REveLAT1oN, and that Sacrifice (which of itſelf could 
ſignify nothing) muſt have been no more than a memo- 
rial, by Inſtitution ; and now from Moſes we learn, — 
8 - | tho 
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thoſe were actually - founded on explicite revela- 
tion by the God of Nature; and that Sacrifice, which 
the ſame God ſays in itſelf ſignifies nothing, was pra 
ctiſed, juſt after, by the favourites of the Deity, and ac- 
ceptable to him; and that he gave a new model of that 
Inſtitution, correcting abuſes, in the wilderneſs. 

We learn, next, from Moſes, that God was pleaſed at 
different times to appear to, and converſe with Men, 
Adam, Enoch, Noah ; and that, nevertheleſs, men cor · 
rupted themſelves ſo monſtrouſly, an early inſtance 
whereof is Cain's killing his brother 4be/, that the Deity 
brought on a FLooD, which deſtroyed the whole earth, 
and with it all men, except Noah and his family. 

This FLood all ancient Nations have confuſed tradi- 


tion about; and though Zxuviz, ftill remaining near the 


C4 OW 1 ”- 
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ſurface of the Earth, give very ſtrong evidence of it, 


yet there is no ſenſible account of it from the Antients 3 
which ſtrongly raiſes the. credit and authority of Mo{es's 
FKRINgs. N 
By the direction to take into the Axx a greater num- 
ber of clean than of unclean beaſts, and by Noah's pra- 
Qice, immediately after the FLoop, of ſacrificing of e- 
very chan beaſt and bird, it is evident the diſtinction of 
chan and unclean does not depend originally on the Law 
of Moſes, but has its origin before the Flood, probably 


at the firſt publication of Grace to Adam. 


As the FLoop deſtroyed all the corrupted, and to 
Noah and his family was demonſtration of the power of, 
and obedience due to, the Deity, this great event was 
a total Extirpation of all falſe Religion ; and, humanly 
ſpeaking, it was to be hoped the faith and religious ſer- 
vice of men would have continued long pure. 

But that was not the caſe: for, as Adam's fon Cain 
ſinned early, ſo did Mab's ſon, ; he merited to be 
pronounced accurſed of his father, ſoon after the delive- 
rance from the FLoop. And, before the memory of 
that 3 was loſt, men meditated the ſet- 
eng up a Religion and Service to the Heaven: at 
Babel; which the wen diſappointed, by 2 
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and dividing their ImacixnaTions, fo that they ſepa- 
rated and diperſed at that time, rac 
As Mejes relates the deſtruction of the Antediluvian 
world by the Food, ſo he gives an account of repeo- 
pling the earth by the three ſons of Noah, giving a brief 
abſtract of the Deſtent of the families from theſe three 
ſons : and it is extremely remarkable, and ſtrongly con- 
firms the truth of %s hiſtory, that, from the moſt ac- , 
curate and judicious inquiry into the re records 
and monuments extant, it does appear the world bas 
been repeopled in the manner which %, deſcribes, 
and nearly about the fame time, counting backwards 
from known periods, by the juſteſt rules. 

After the account given of the irreligious attempt at 
Babel, of the deſcent of mankind from Mab's ſons, and 
of the peopling of the earth, Mo/es begins the hiſtory of 

the 7220; Nation, deſcended from Abraham, who was 

ſprung of Sen. This hiſtory, as to certain events, is 
very particular: It deſcribes Abraham as called, imme- 
diately by God, away from a family and land that had 
| n to corrupt itſelf, to enter into a formal covenant 
with God: It deſcribes the promiſe of the land of Ca- 
naan to Abraham, and to his ſeed, which is expreſſed in 
very extraordinary terms: It deſcribes the ſame promiſe 
repeated to-7/zac, and to Jacob: It relates the inſtitu- 
tion of CI xcuvucis tox, (which, if inſtitated before, 
ſeems to have been left off), to be obferved by the whole 
race of Abra bam: It relates the manner of the Children 
of Ifael's going into Egypt, their bitter ſervitude there, 
and their feparation from the Egyptian, : It records their 
miraculous deliverance by the hand of Moes: It relates 
their long ſojourning in the wilderneſs, and their progrefs 
toward the {and promiſed : It relates the miraculous and 
1. manner of the promulgation of the Law 

the Deity, with extraordinary figns and wonders : . 
records all the Rites and Ceremonies of the Sacriſcu- 
tire, and of the whole religious ſervice of the Ferwoih 
Church: It records the Conſtitution of the Fey civil 
vernment, which, as well as the religious, had God 
its head : It deſcribes the Tabernacle, the 1 
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of the ſupreme Governor, till the Temple ſhould be 
built: It records the promiſe of the Advent of another 
Prophet, like unto Moſes, who was to be heard: It re- 
lates a formal cutting off the Type of the predicted Pur i- 
FIER, or the renewal thereof, and the Terms upon 
which the People ſhould partake of the benefit of that 
PurI1FICATION, commonly tranſlated a CovEnant 
berween God and the People ; wherein ſtrict obedience is 
promiſed on the part of the people, and, on that condi- 
tion, great and perpetual bleſſings promiſed on the — 
of God; but a maniſeſt iction is, at the ſame t 
made, of the people's defection, and of their future 
I f all this ſurprif apud an 
* of a I 1 iſpoſition, 
| ceconomy, manifeſtly is to record, with reat accuracy, 
the Law with its ſeveral RiTzs and CExEMONIES, 
and to recommend the exact obſervance of it; to the 
end it never ſhould be loſt, or fall out of the view and 
knowledge of Mankind ; but the particulars of it, and 
the Authority by which it was promulgated, ſhould re- 
main atteſted, to future generations, by better and 
ſtronger evidence than any other matter of fact ever was 
amo men. 2 
. _ And, if the giving this Law, and the ſelecting and 
conſtituting this people to be the depoſitaries of it, in this 
manner, was the immediate a& of God, it muſt certain- 
ly be of infinite conſequence to have had that Law ſo 
recorded, and preſerved ; and yet, if you look only at 
the obvious and outſide appearance of that Law, it was 
of little or no uſe, and the obſervance of it has ceaſed- 
many hundred years ago, and is now, without a miracle, 
become impracticable ; whereas, viewing it in the light 
uy hinted, it becomes the evidence of all hope and 
The evidence the Jews had to believe the feveral 
matters related by Moſes, preceding the deliverance from 
Egypt, was, ſo far as we know, no more than Moſe;'s 
word; whoſe credit was fufficiently eſtabliſhed by the 
- teſtimonies given to him by the Deity ; but, at the 
5 Hr fame 
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ſame time, it is not certain that they had not ſome di- 
ſtinct tradition concerning theſe things. | 
But, as to his authority, and the authority of the 
Laws and Inſtitutions given by him, they had; and their 
children, and we who take it from their children, have 
the 2 evidence the nature of the thing is capable 
+ LOG | 


1/,, The whole People, an infinite multitude, were 
witneſſes of all the miracles qi; wh preceding the de- 
liverance from Egypt, and of the final miracle that at- 

| Chieved their deliverance; in memory whereof, the 


| Passovss, an annual ſolemnity, was inſtituted, with 


the ſtrongeſt inj unctions, to acquaint their children 
with the cauſe of that obſervance, arid to mark that 
night *r all their generations for tver. 
ah, The whole People were witneſſes to the mi- 
racle in paſſing the Red Sea, and ſung that hymn 
which Meſes compoſed on that occaſion, which was 
preſerved for the uſe of their children. - | 
34h, The whole People were witneſſes to the dread- 
Ful Promulgation of the Law from Sinai, with which 
they were alſo to acquaint their children, and the feaſt 
of PExTECOsT was annually to be obſerved on the 
day on which that Law was given; beſides that the 
very Tables in which the tex CommanDs were written, 
were re in the Ark, and remained, at leaſt, till 
the building of Solomon's Temple, and probably till the 
deſtruction of it. | | n 
Jh, The whole People were witneſſes to the ma- 
ny miracles wrought, 8 ſpace of forty years, 
in the wilderneſs ; to the Pillar of FIRE and CLoup, 
to the Manna, QuaiLs, &c. a ſample of the Max- 
NA remained to future generations; and they weile di- 
rected to relate what they ſaw to their children. 
5thly, The whole People were witneſſes to the fra- 
ming and building of the Ark, and Tabernacle ; they 
were all contributers to it; they ſaw the CL ovp fill, 
and teſt upon it, and they aſſiſted at the P 
formed there; and, to commemorate this, as as 


pI 


an a I 


muſt be well verſed in itz The 
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their ſojourning in tents in the wilderneſs, the annual 


Fay rigs Jak LES was-zppointed, which, in Tuc- 
ing years, they were to explain to-their children. 


As theſe things were abfolutely fuMcient to ſativfy- the 


children of Marl, then in touching the authority 
and obligation of this Law, ſeveral things were added 
to enforce the obſervance, and to ve the memory 


and evidence of what was to be 


52 The Law was by wen at che command of 
God, put into Writing, for the greater certai 3 
well as all the directiom for making the Anx, the 
RUBIM, the TxaBERNACLE, the Pri. — 
&c. and all the Rules of Govexnneent, Judica- 
TURE, c. with every other circumſtance revealed, 
for . faith and the dare of the — 

AW was to erved, * 
1 to, in the moſt careful manner; The 
Prieſts, who were to judge in Ne og, who wa to it, 


rule 
over the Nation, was to write but — of it for him- 
ſelf, and to peruſe it continually; the People were 
to write out paſſages of it, 25 5 by 
way of Signs, upon their Hands, and of Frontkts,'be- 
tween their Eyes, and to wwrife them upon the poſſs 0 

their doors, &c. And they were to teach their chil- 

dren the moſt notable parts of it, and particularly to 
inſtru them ne the miracles attending the deliverance 


from Egypt, as they fat in their 22 as * aa by 
the way, as 1 dbu, and —. 
34, Beſides the authori — Frm the 


| Lays hob * 3 * Agree- 
ment between and t W 
ple became boand to keep N — 
Law, and all N in it; N 
came bound to be the God of the 1/-aclitih People, to 
protect, and proſper them: and this CovsnaxT, to- 
wards the end of their ſojourning in the wilderneſs, 
was ſolemnly renewed. 
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bb. The particulars of this CovEN ANT, upon 
God's part, were, to give the people the good land of 
|. Canaan, @ land flowing with milk and honey.; to pre- 
| ſerve and prote them in it ; to give them 
indurance, and victory over their and his enemies; to 
proſper them in all their labours ; to give them the 
increaſe . 7 flocks ; — 
a great, a happy, and a flouriſhing z on co 
tion that they kept and obeyed his — 1 
5thly, The particulars, on the part of the People, 
were, to Gen Felon hovah, and no other God, in the way 
directed by the Law ; to preſerve, obſerve, and o- 
bey the Law. carefull cd z. and, if they fail- 
ed or tranſgreſſed, to ubmit and conſent to the 
ſanction of l the Law and Covzuanr, which, in 1 
ny inſtances, was, to individuals tranſgreſſi 
Dre from the l and to ** Ta! 
People, DzsTRUCTION, CAPTIVITY, DisPgR51ON, 
BLinpntss, Mapness, Oc. beſides = ge 
all the 90d omiſes. 
6th, Beſides the other Te and 
God was, 17 ſome ſpecial viſi on a by hi bee. pre- 
- ſence, to reſide continually with the people ; firſt, in 
the Tabernacle, which was made in the wilderneſs, for 
that end, and, afterwards, in the Temple; whence he 
Was to give judgment and directions, and to anſwer 
yers, and accept of vows. 
7thly, This CovenanT was alſo reduced into wri- 
ting, and was the tenure by which the Jraektes held 
the land of Canaan, and on which all their hopes were 
founded: wherefore it muſt in all generations be con- 
ſidered by them as a thing of no ſmall moment. 


As God was the bead of this STATE, and as the 
held ons for their land of him ; ſo he made nar) 


Regulations for holding that Propertys that are N re- 
3 
„ The Land was by his REY: divided. into 
ve lots, one for 


Tribe, and they were pet. 
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| they had of ſomething, ſu 
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Jurgen accordingly, to the exeluſion of the tribe of 
who for their portion had no more than what 
attended the ſervice of God's houſe, and ſome Cities, 
with Suburbs, diſperſed amongſt other Tribes, 
24h, Not'only were the defcendents of each Tribe to 
enjoy, in exclaſion of other Tribes, their own lot, but 
the particuler fields and parcels, within ench Tribe, were 
to remain for ever with the reſpective families that firſt 
poſſeſſed them, and, on failure of the Iſſue of the Poſ- 
ſeſſor, to the neareſt of that family: Hence, all lands 
ſold returned at the Jubille to the Proprietor, or his 
—— a-kin ; he who had right 70 avenge blood, might 


"1, This right of Bled, de din 


t and genealogy, ma 


upon knowledge 
olutely neceffary 


| — the children o of 1/-ael to — exact records and 


proofs of their deſcent ; not to mention the e 
gly fingular, from the 
many promiſes made to rabam, Jaac, and F acob, 
that the Buzss1nc to mankind ſhould fpring from 
their ſeed ; and, in tracing their ge „we ſee 
— were very critical, upon their return - 

: ſo that, their Records were difturbed 
the te Cap, it could not well be otherwiſe, but that 


= note amongſt the Ft could tell 

you the me of bee who b made en. 
y-poſſeſſion, in t 5s of and how many 
degrees, and by what deſcent, he was removed from 


him. And as theſe firſt Poſſeſſors, purſuant to the cu- 


ſtom of the Nation, muſt have been deſcribed by their 
fathers name, tis highly probable, they could have 
e who ſaw miracles in 
ſaw the Law given, who entered imo the 
Corrtany: and who contelbans to the ſetting up 
the Axx 2 —— 1 2 " he beck 

very tu care en t 

ity be the breed 0 Fewws pure, and 
ine, by pr proofs of 8 and by the — 
raculous Waters 0 LM EALOovsY, is a circumiſtance 
that merits atten ; and vii ealy induce a belief 
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that Deſcent and Birth was a matter much minded a. 
mongſt them. And. 1 * KN 
Stb. The appointment and obſervance of the 
Subbatical year, and, after the ſeventh Sabbatical 
year, a year of JuB1LEE, for the general releaſe of 
; debts, lands, Ec. is a circumſtance of great moment, 
not on as. theſe notable Per10Ds were uſeful to- 
: wards the eaſ r „ it _ 
_ enquiry into TirLEs, and conſequently genealogy, 
a — every fiftieth year; — as A. cefflation 
from culture, every ſeventh year, gave continual, oc- 
cqaſions for the Deity's Guplaying his power in in- 
creaſing the Crop of the ſixth, purſuant to his promiſe. 


Now, taking theſe circumſtances together under confi- 
deration, could any human precaution have provided more 
means to keep up the memory and evidence of any fact 
Could this have — done by human foreſight or force 
Has any thing like to it ever been in the world beſides? 
.* What could tend more to perpetuate the memory of 
-any event, than to deliver a whole People, by publick 
glorious miracles, from intolerable ſlavery ? To publiſh 
a very extraordinary ſyſtem of Laws immediately from 
-heaven ? To put this — in writĩ — with the 
Covenant for the obey ing it? To ae. of e tenure of the 
— of the felicity of that people depend on the ob- 
ervance of this Law ? To appoint annual ſolemnitie: 
For keeping the Law, and the giving of it, in mind? 
To appoint. ius for the hands, and | frontlets for the face, 
by way of MEmorandums? To 1njoin perpetual pri- 
vate inſtruction by the parent to the children ? To make 
the tenure of the Eſtates depend on the original diviſion 
of the Land, to men who ſaw the miracles, and firſt took 
poſſeſſion, and on the proximity of relation, by deſcent, 
to them? To appoint a return of Lands every fiſtieth 
year, which ſhould give. perpetual occafion to canvals 
thoſe deſcents? To order a Sabbath every ſeventh year 
for the Land, the loſs' of which ſhould be ſupplied b 
the preceding year's increaſe? And to ſelect a who 
tribe, conſiſting of many thouſands, to be the err 


ck 
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n ſome degree the Judges and the Executors; of this 
aw ; who were barred from any portion of the land, 
n comnion with their brethren, and were contented 
vith the contributions that came from the other tribes, 


keep up the belief and authority of that Law 
the Akeda of that People, or nothing could: and if 
ſuch a belief, under all theſe circumſtances, prevailed a- 
mongſt a people fo conſtituted, that belief could not poſ- 
fibly 1 from impoſture; becauſe the very means 
provided, for proof of the truth, are ſo many a- 
gainſt any poſſibility of impoſition. £ 

If any man will fi „ that the Law of the Fes 


is no more than human invention, and that the Book of 


the Law is a forgery ; let him fay when it was impoſed 
upon that People, or at what Pzx10D' it poſſibly could 
have been impoſed upon them, ſo as to gain belief, la- 
ter than the Pzr10D they mention, and under other cir- 
cumſtances than thoſe they relate. K * 1 

Could the whole People have been perſuaded, at any 
one PERTOD, by any Impoſtor, that were told ſe- 
verally by their fathers, and they by theirs, that the 
Law was given with ſuch circumſtances, and under ſuch 
promiſes, and threats, if they were not really told ſo ; 
or that they, throughout all their generations, had worn 
certain pa of the Law by way of FxonTLETs and 
Stans, if it had not really been ſo? _ - 

Could the whole People have been perſuaded to ſub- 
mit to the pain of death, upon all the offences the Law 
makes capital, ' unleſs their fathers had done ſo, upon e- 
vidence of the authority of that Law ? - | ant! 

Could the whole People have been perſuaded that they 
had kept exact ies, in order to intitle them to the 
bleſſing, and to their inheritances ſeverally, unleſs they 
actually had done ſo? . 4 215 20 | 


Could the Whole People believe that they had kept 


PAassovERS, Feaſts of TABERNACLES, &c. down from 
the date of the La w, commemorative of the great events 
they relate to, unleſs they had really done 87 : 
uld the Children of /ae/ have been impoſed. on'to 
receive 
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ithout any fixed portion amongſt them ? This muſt 
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receive an Azx, anda TABERNACLE: then forged, and 
a compleat ſet of Szxvics and Liruacy, as-deſcend 
ing from Moſes by the direction of God, unleſs that Aar 
and that Sezxvice had come to them from their Ance 
ſors, as authoriſed by God? . „g 
Could the whole People have ſubmitted A 
FingsT-FxuiTs8, Oc. Deer feigned ion? Or, 
- Could the Tribe of Zewi, without Divine authority, 
have ſubmitted, not only to the being originally without 
a portion in Iſrael, but to the being incapable of any, in 
hopes of the contributions of the 3 which, how: 
ever large when the whole twelve Tribes ſerved at the 
ſame Temple, became very ſcanty when ten of them 
withdrew. their Allegi heaven? 4 95 
Could ever the Boat of the Law, if conſigned to the 
Levites, and promulgated, have been loſt, ſo as to giye 
room for new fictions ? Or could a Book of the Law have 
— if there was none nt, and put upon 
the People, as a book that had delivered to the L- 
wites by Moſes? If no book at all ever was delivered b 
— i» them, what authority could be pretended for 1 
a F+ 1 0 | 042 
Had a book heen to be forged, in order to be received 
by the People, could it have contained ſo many ſcanda- - 
lous reflections and accuſations againſt the People, and ſo 
many fatal threats and predictions concerning them? and, 
if it had been ſo framed, would it have been received as 
authentick ? „ e 
If the Law, &c. was forged, it muſt have been be- 
fore the days of David; becauſe by the ſacred hymns, 
in his time, the publication of the Law is 
and the Law was obſerved: And yet the time between 
the entry of //ae/ into the Land, and the reign of David, 
ing but about four hundred years, is too a ſpace 
for forgetting the real manner of that Entry, and forging 
another, to be received by a People, whoſe: 


7. ooo 2 ea. a - a. ov 


* N. B. The Book of the Law, found in the days of 
Ne. was the Copy of the CovenanT in the hand of 
J. . 
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ws fo fixed, and whoſe time was reckoned by foch fe- 


210Ds; , 
If che Book 


Law was not forged 


itious, is e- 


returned from the captivity ; from their ſolicitude to re- 
ſtore the city, the temple, and the ſacred ſervice ; from 
their ſtri& examination of their genealogies, and ſcru- 
pulous care to comply with the LA. 
The ſpace between the captivity and the return was ſo 
ſhort, that ſome who ſaw the firſt temple, ſaw alſo the 
ſecond, and many who were themſelves, or at leaſt 
whoſe fathers had been, Officers in the firſt temple, re- 
turned to the ſervice of the ſectond: ſo that it. is utterly 
impoſlible that the-hiſtory, the liturgy, the ſervice of 
the Jets, preceding the return, ſhould be a fRion, at 
leaſt that it ſhould be a fiction earlier than the return. 
And the ftory of this nation, from that Pzr10D, falls 
in ſo much with the hiſtory of the reſt of the world ; 
their ſacred books have been ſo ſoon after that tranſla- 
ted, and they have been ſo famous for: the tenaciouſneſs 
of their La ws, that there is no poſſibility of 
that their Law and Hiſtory was forged later cha the re- 
um r 017 modes e ee e 49H 63 
And, if it is granted that the devotions, the precepts, 
the ;nflitutions. ang rites and ceremonies, of this Law, 
and the great lines of their Hiſtory, are not z one 
needs, as to the preſent conſideration, be but little ſoli- 
citous concerning the accuracy of the Copy of the Books 
of the Law, und of the other facred books; and whe- 
ther there may not have been ſome miſtakes or inte 
lations. It is not with one or one hundred words or 
tences we have to do ; W Syſtem of the 8 
cnt- 


* 


the Jeu We 


theſe PornTs to be of divine original. 
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38 Thoughts concerning Religion, 8c: 
CRIFICATURE, and the other religious laws and ſervices 


of the Fewvs, and with the political eſtabliſhment of their 


Theocratical 2 — and the authority for the eſta- 
bliſhment of both, that we have, at t, concern. 
For, if ſuch a ſyſtem of religious ſervices and ceremo- 
nies was revealed and commanded by God; if, for the 
po. certainty, it was reduced into writing by Mojes, 

divine direction; if ſuch a model of government was 
framed, as is manifeſtly calculated for a up the ob- 

the memor 


| ſervance of thoſe ſervices, and preſerving 


of the inſtitution, and keeping up the authority of the 
book wherein it is recorded ; and if the nation, to whom 
this inſtitution was delivered, have preſerved it according- 
ly : compleat evidence thence ariſes to us of the Divini- 
ty of the inſtitution ; which confirms what has alread 

been deduced from nature, and the hiſtory of the world, 
concerning REVEALED REL1c1ow 3 and leads to a de- 
monſtrative proof of the truth of the CHRISTIAN Re- 
LIGIOw, to which all the emblematical inſtitutions tend, 
and in which they center. | fo 

. And, if one can but be once fatisfied that this people 
was choſen and conſtituted, in a way ſurpriſingly parti- 
cular, principally for preſerving the Oxac LH. Goo, 
the religion revealed by him to men, and the evidence 
thereof ; one ſhall have little difficulty to believe that 
' were reaſonably exact in this particular: 23 
. Eſpecially if he recollects the abſolute ſerupulaſity 
with which they preſerve the /acred Books, not having da- 
red, ſince the days of Ze/ws Chrif, though their diſputes 
with the Chrif/;ans gave them the ftrongeſt temptation, 
to alter a letter, or to inſert in the text uſed in their Sy- 
nagogues thoſe very PoinTs which they have contrived 
to vary the ſigniſication of the words, to ſerve their pur- 
poſes, though all of them ſay, and moſt of them belieye, 


£ 


But the matter does not ly the, 

ſumption of accuracy and pF len} tg ung We 
have a tranſlation made, near two hundred years before 
Chriſt, into Greet; and, b comparing (ans verſion with 
the Hebrew kept by. the Jews the e /648/-af 
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terpreters, 
and from miſtakes and accidents incident to Copyers; and, 
where there is any diverſity, it is eaſy to judge on which 
ſide the miſtake lies, and the error muſt naturally be 
imputed to the Tranſlation, which cannot be preſumed 
to have been handled with fo great care and reverence as 
And we have, beſides, an Hebrew Copy of the Penta- 
teuch kept by the Samaritans, mortal enemies to the 
Fews, and who would not 82 co-operate with 
them towards any fraud. This „a very few im- 
material things excepted, is literally the ſame with that 
of the Fews ; and as the Pentateuch contains the | 
kernel, and the ſtanding: proof of that revelation whi q 
— the Chriſtian 14 


&9 ſo many or ſo material as to make any difference in the + 
ir ſenſe and tendency of the whole. ey may all have 
a- flowed from the ignorance or careleſſneſs of in 


anderen 


their def preſetyed 
as ſacred. the Pentatech, which would have been a check 
upon the Fews, had they falſified theirs ; and is a con- 
firmation of the truth, as they have not, out of the mouth 
of enemies, at leaſt of ſuch as were in no confederacy 
with them. WAA -t gie: of 10 onciaant 

And the exiſtence of a Copy of the Pentatench in the 
hands of the Samaritans, who muſt have had it from the 
ten tribes, and. they again muſt have fetained it from 
the days of Feroboam's revolt, is a proof, not only that 
that book, as it now ſtands, was extant, and the ftan- 
dard of the 1fracliti ſacred ſervice and faith in the days 
of David and Solomon, but alſo: that all the Copies of 
the Pentateuch were not loſt, as is fooliſhly ſu | 
in the days of Fofiah ; this one being then, clearly, a- 
mongſt the revolted tribes as the rule of the faith and 
practice of ſuch of them as had not bowed their knee 
to Baal; beſides many thouſands that, probably, were 
f «dah and 
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40 e concerning Religion, 80; 
ſo that the Copy of the Law found in the 
—ͤ— in che time of Joſiah, was the Copy of the 
Covenant in the haid of Mojes, as the text 5, and 
not the Copy of the Peatateucbd. | U. 
Theſe reflections put the divine authority of the Je 
56 Inſtitution beyond all doubt ; they ſhew it was the in- 
ae Gar duty of the Jeuus to and abſerve it ; 
prove demonſtrably, that it would be our duty, as 
well as theirs, to comply with the ſame inſtitution od 
obſervances; unleſs theſe ſhall appear to have been ſuper- 
ſeded and changed by the ſame divine authority. 
And it is an event that calls loudly y for out attention ; 
that this inſtitution, eſtabliſhed ſolemnly by God, 
ceaſed ; _ temple; choſen a 1 ence; has been 
deſtroyed; his own peculiar People, whoſe head 
K. — — and was bound by 
Covennnt to be, have F 
tered near 1700 years:ago. 110 
To obtain ſatisſaction on chis wal it io fü — 
that almoſt all the Zew;b religious ſervice :confified. in 
external emblematical zenden, 
in themſelves, and but for the inftitution, and 
— nr them, fervd for no good | 
" ER 1 A 107% 
\ Hem Hibrew word tranſlated the I ave, (carries han in 
„the idea of authority enjoining or com- 
ae ut is taken from a — that — ori 
a dimonſtrate, to dire, to point out; the way 3 
Lan all the precepts, . commands, Patutes, ' Of GIMRCES and 
1, come promilcuouſl anter this EUN 
we tranſlate LAW. 40200 13, IK 
It muſt be remembered, that thron all, the 4 
ered Hebrew wiitings, as well in the Law, as in the 
Hisroxy, Hymns, and PaOTHACIE B, many matters 
concerning the Law are declared by the Deity, and 
ſentiments expreſſed which regulate the rr 


end, and meaning of it. 
Nothing is more diſtict than the ſeveral: Inilitutioms, 


the poſitive and negative Precepts of the L AWN. IH 


mote than the outward W or n 
9 


r 


Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 41 
queſtion z but we find, that; th the Schir- 
TURES, and particularly the book of Ps als, it was 
not, ſingly, the practice of the Precepts, but the m 
tation on them day and night, that was the duty and de- 
light of thoſe that feared God ; it was their prayer to 
be made to underſtand, to be taught them; it was the 
duty of the Pri, and the Prince in a particular manner, 
1 the expreſs command of to Fobua, to 
meditate in the Law day and night, then S he do 


ieh. ; | 
required meditation to 


t is no wonder that the Law 


unravel the true end and meaning of it; fince, to in- 
ſtance in one particular, the principal Inſtitution of it, to 


wit SACRIFICE, in itſelf had no virtue at all, and it 
was contrary to common ſenſe and reaſon it ſhould have 


any. | | ; 

f is not only contrary to common ſenſe, that ſacri- 
fice ſhould have any effect towards removing fin, and 
pcating, ths Deity :_ but the ſame God who inſtituted 

ifice, tells over and over again the people, to 
whom he gave that Inftitution, that he has no pleaſure 
in ſacrifice ; that the blood of goats cannot atone for 
ſin; that their ſacrifices were uſeleſs towards the ends 
for which they imagined them profitable. 
What then muſt the religious Jews, who believed 
that ſacrifice was of divine inftitution, who believed at 
the ſame time that it was of no effect towards pardoning 
fin and procuring favour, and who were bound to medi- 
tate on the depths, the hidden things of the Law, con- 
clude? And what muſt we conclude who believe as 
they did ? Can we conclude otherwiſe, than that this 
uncouth, unnatural obſervance, unprofitable and in- 
effectual in itſelf, was appointed to commemorate or 
point out ſomething, emblematically, that the Deity 
was deſirous to have pointed out and kept in mind? » 

As one great end of the religious inſtitution, -and of 
the frame of the — of the Fewws, was to 
keep up perpetually the ordinance of SackirIieAruxx 3 
another great end was to preſerve, with proper evidence 
and authority, all the revelations and providences of 
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4142 © Thoughts concerning. Religion, Sc. 
| God d, recorded. by Maſes and the other, inſpired Writen, 
| We know, 2 certainly, e 
by God and preſerved by t L,, 2 
That God was to be merciful: to man ; that he p 
pile 7he (nd of th eee Irie th bead oft 
2705 that the ſeed of the ſerpent ſhould braiſe bit 
el. 5 5 | hs” wad 
That Sacktricz was coeval with this revelation, 
or near it; Abel ſacrificed acceptahl . 
That bud bed was deemed holy; and fprinkling that 
Bled the mean, and outward fymbol, of making every 
_— thing on which it was ſprinkled, the Prieſt, the Altar, 
the Ark, Wc. holy. . 6:4;443..40 | 
That, when God firſt declared his purpoſe of lelefti 
Abraham, and his family, and made 6 COYZRART, | 
an 


_ 7 Tu 


him % multiphy his ſeed as the flars of heaven, to gie 
them the landef Canaan, be, at the ſame time, and with 
the ſame breath, declared that iz his ſced all the families 
of the earth fhoald be bleſſed. 31:4) 4 ; ww. $643 nne 
- That the ſame declaration was often repeated to dbrg- 
bam, and to his ſucceſſors 1/aac and Jacob; which became 
the foundation of the hopes and expectations of their 
deſcendents, made them carefully preſerve their genealo- 
gies, and greatly value themſelves on being of - the. ſeed 
of thoſe men, of whoſe ſeed ſhould come 45 where · 


in all the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. 

That the firſt part of the CovenanT or Fromiſe was, 

literally, and in a very marvellous manner, fulfilled; 

The Haelites were miraculouſly . pat, and kept in 42 
ſeſſion of the land of Canaan: But, whilſt they ſt 

there, the ſecond part was not performed, nor will they 

admit that it is to this hour performdd. 

That though this ſecond part was not performed 

whilſt the Nation remained in poſſeſſion of the firſt part 

of the promiſe, yet it was perpetually kept in view, and 

| freſh hopes, by repeated promiſes, given of the ſame 

+ bleſſing. under very extraordinary deſcriptions. ../; 

The ws pu was not to depart from F udab until db 

came, and to him was to he the gathering of 7 

The Throne was to be eftabliſhed with the ſeed of 47 
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rat "T 19 pro V an- 
= en EEE 5 
in to defe e. Why 
is call 2 ee, Fi dion 2 ay 
Jebovab, The.righteous ſervant. of the v5 5530 2 — 
liver al from thitr fu; Who to be a Light, 

to be Salvation to the Gentiles 3 who was to geen ſo 
a covenant ts the. people Who was to refers peace and jay 
to Mankind; 4 fountgix;994s 7e be. nad to the bene of 
David, and to the inhabitants Faun Aer fin, and 


fer l 1 
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\Thongbts eoncerming Religion, Ke. 
2 to be bruifed for them be '% fly condenined i 
ment, and to fu Jufer er diath ; to makr i Boas al fer 
fon; but he 40as te divide” à portion the” great, 
&c. becauſe he had expoſe l and he au 
numbred with the tranſereffors, and made interceſſion fo 
the tranſgrefſars. © 
This extraordinary 1 15 who was to do thoſe won- 
drous things, is deſcrib! fitting _ right l 
God ; ay the fil of of Get, api whom the f 
ze employed to mite him; the people were, at I 
upon d aer 20 e and {0 m for him a 
31. bis uldeft en: But this was not to be till 
ball MA —— and fupplication ſhould be poured out on the 
av 


id, and on 422. inbabitanti 


eru/alem. 
Fab the anointed one, the Prince, was 7 of, 
ut adetermined period, but not for himſelf. 
And many and various predictions are Kaste every 
. throu ut the ſacred Writings, that the Few 
Mall be rejected, and the Gentile; called to the ſervice 


of God, and to enjoy the bleflings promiſed to Mahl. 
| Theſe ſeveral wonderful predictions and promiſes, 
with many more of the ſame "kind, could not 
be overlooked” by the Fexws ; or thought to relate to 
any thing but the great, the important of the 0- 
riginal CovenanT with Abraham, not performed when 
the Nation was in poſſeſſion of the land, to wit, that in 
his feed all the 2 of the earth «vere to be 'bleſſed. 
This was too conſiderabſe a part of the Covenant to be 
overlooked, or to remain unperformed ; and it is no 
wonder that the Jeaus, from it, and from theſe ſeveral 
predictions, ptomiſes, and declarations, that related to 
it, expected with confidence that bleſing to all nations in 
the Massian, who was to be of the ſeed of David. 
* — then all theſe predictions and toge- 
ther, and joining them with thei ori CoVENANT 
made with Drakem, i ow as Clear as the ſun's light, that 
the extraordinary perſon promiſed,” and deſeribed to be 
the fon of David, = the for or of God the anvinted ont, the 
lelbveu, was the ſeed promiſed to Abraham, he 
the nation f hk earls a be bleſſed. . 


And 
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or eiſe we 'maſt admit that God has given bis authority 
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Thoughts conterningę Religion, &c. 45. 
And therefore the Jus, - who; believed the Schi- 
PTURE (0, be infallible truth, were inſuperably determi- 
ed to beljeve this extraordinary perſon, whom. 
all the Mz ss1AaH, was to come; and we, who believe 
the ſame Sox HHH to be the aword of God, muſk neceſ- 
ſarily conclude, that he either is come, or is to come; 


to the belief of a falſhood; which is monſtroufly abſurd. 
The Jeu may value themfelves as. much as they. 
pleaſe on their being the favourite people, and may flat- 
ter themſelves. in the opinion that the Mess as was in- 
tended peculiarly! for them, and chat % Covenant 
with Abra bam, and the whole firuQure : of; and divine 
providence about, their law and nation, was meant only, 
and primarily, for them: bat we, bf tht; Nations, beg 
leave to differ with them, and to inſiſt, that i {he e 
of Abraham. all the Nations of. the earth, and amongſt 
them we, were t6 be bifed 3 chat their Mz 83 145 why to 
be /he Light of the Nations ; that he was given for @ Co- 
VE * 1 4 ll people and that he was bin /abviition 
all n i vo nebel $413 4 HATE 258 
And wt muſt obſerve; that All that purt of the Covey 
YANT that regarded the land of Canaan, and the Ni 
in cular, vat conditional, ſorfeitable- 
ENV by the ui and aftudlly: 
feited, as they themſelyes muſt. own, and ad their own 
Scriptures teſtify : whereas the ptomiſe of to the 
Nations, in the ſeed: of Abraham; Jſanc, and Jabs is 
abſolute, and unconditional, and beheved neceſſatiſy to b 
performed, whatever came of the Fewifs law and tom : 
monwealth, n. frhe'F A 1 0 Id: Ha bat 
The City: and Goverument of the Jeu is now ſleſtwy- 
ed, d Ales 1 they are unpeopled, as we may ſayi 
and remain ſcatteted up and down the face of tho edtth 3 
their ſyſtem of religious ſervice is nom no more 
nor practicable; u man dan trace his deſcent from Ha- 
ren, ſo no man them can lawfully ſhed blood 
vor can any prove his deſcent from David; fo none car 
know the Mzs81an-by bis pedigree, were: he yet to 
come, It is-near'17g0'years fince the! temple; * 


. ory : *. . 
46 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
the Meſſenger of the Covenant was to come, is deſtroyed 
utterly ; and yet the Jews will neither admit that the 
Massras i is come, nor that their Ccriptare 1 is falſe, ih 
is 1 very extraordinary. i - 
It was equally t imtereſt of the Nations, as of th 
cus, to have looked out for the advent of the ME 8143; 
but they did not know what concern they bad in that e. 
vent, and therefore could not be ſolicitous about it. The 
Feu were juſtly ſolicitous about it, and had all the 
marks, and tokens, given by infallible Revelation, by 
which to know it; — in purſuance of the blindnek 
acormermal to themſelves, they did not ſee it. 
| Is is an amazing providence, that the Fes, who wok 
ed for the Mxss IAH, did not ſee or receive him when he 
came; and that the Gentiles, who knew little, and had 
no expectation of him, ſaw and received him, and in 
him the % fing. This is ſurpriſing, but it did not hap- 
ey chance, it was predicted by Mofes and the Pro 


- Daniel had fixed a determined Time for the Advent of 
the Mzess1an ; the whole Nation knew it, and expe 
ed him, about the time he came; their expeRations ran 
ſo high,” that the confidence founded upon them, pulled 
wy — and _ deſtruction. The _ _ _ 

n expected him, and yet t m - 
tle, that they became his rener 1 om _ 
| death as a — £ „1100 

In Jacob's bleſſing to Fudab, or . 608 
cerning him, be Sceptre was not to depart. udah, nor 
the: ier from between his fret, until 'Shilobs cams ; 
and all the Jews, by Shibh, underſtood the Muss z a5:* 

Ir Daniel's Prophecy. the advent of the Ms 58141, 
who is to be cut , is to be followed by the utter de» 
ſtruction of the city, the temple, me ph ons the common- 
wealth of the w. 

Though the Fees were fo blind as not to ſee the Mx s- 
ns when he came, but, inſtead of receiving him, to eut 
. by oe 

when aw their city, their r com 
monwealth, and their holy fervice,” acewen they df 40 
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ee their miſtake, and look to bim whom they had 


eek, | 
adah 1100 Shibh 


If the Sceptre wvas we to dipair from 7 
ame, it Tek conſequence, that, if the — 
actually departed, Shiloh muſt certainly be come. 

A: the time predicted, and when the Fon 
ie MESSIAH, 2 man of the —— 'udah, and 


ance, = 
emiſſion of fins : 


ESS1AS,; the 
on of Gad, ſent to ſave Mankind and, as an evidence 
of his miſſion, wrought-in the ſight of the 2 great 
numbers of amazing miracles ; he opened the eyes of the 
blind, and the ears of the deaf ; * h to the 
dumb, and health to multitudes of ſick qo! ye ney 

ſingle fiat ; He ſaid he came to fulfil, put an _— * 
the Law, to die for the fins of mankind : He tau 

never man taught. But, being in a form too hum — 


lowly for the expectations of the Fewws, he was 1 


rn Noe 


of high treaſon againſt the Roman. power, and of 
treaſon againſt the head of the Fei commonwealt 
that is Blaſphemy z was tried, convicted upon his 2 
acknowledgment that be was the Son of Gs 2 
miniouſly crucified, and buried: And Ne x 
uſe his divine — to avoid that death cry he. bee 
he was to undergo, yet he ever had that, power to con- 
firm his own — that he was to riſe a 328 in the yo" 
day; he roſe, inſtructed the diſciples be h elected, 

aſcended into heaven; having 51 promiſed to ſend 15 
HoLy SriRir, the Courokrzx ; who ee 


ly ſent, and filled the Apoſtles, and Dies 
As the Fervs, that is the High Pri and the Nation, 
not cnowing | this Perſon, put him to death for . — 


to be the Mzss 1AH, it is but natural to 

would for ſome time N in their opinion ; and — 
fore they made uſe of all means to juſtiſy their own 

nion and conduct, to weaken his credit, to make — 
paſs upon the world for ae en 
Propagation of his doctrine. 


As the heathen world 4 at Cu wo ties : 
'gnorance and ſuperſtition, and, ho 


5 Wann 3 1 un; 
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not prevail, ſtrongly biaſſed to Aubeiſa, the philoſophy 
of Epicurus ; it — againſt all PEE ility that the iu 
ring, che ſelf- denying doQrine of Feſis ſhould previ. 
— in leſs chan 300 — in ſpite of the 
fierce oppoſition of the Jeu; in ſpite of the many Fer. 
ſecutions from the Rowar Emperars, who were then Lord 
of the Whole known earth ; in ſpite of the ignorance” and 
weakneſs of, the firſt followers of Chi, the. Ap 
who were choſen of the loweſt rank of the people, the 
dectrine of that crucified Jeu ſo far prevailed; as to be 
come the religion of the whole known world, {the Fi 
cepted)': ſuch influence had the f the Ho- 
LY SP1RIT, and the Miracles wrought; > © 77 
If any man; ſhall wantonly think fit to eall in queſti- 
on (notwithſtanding the evidence) that miracles were 
wrought, and ſhall aver that none were perſo let 
dim conſider, whether, on that ſuppoſition,” it is not a 
miracle, and evidence of Divine power beyond all cayil 
ling, that this doctrine, in the Rande of ſuch men, 2. 
gainſt ſuch oppoſition, prevailed over mankind in fo ſhort 
a ſpace, without the aſſiſtance of any power bit "the 
power of God, and the proofs" brought from the Scri- 
ptures. ON]. 2.00% Inn B vigor! 
Kerbe doctrine taught by the followers of Jos was, 
That he was the Sen of God, the promiſed M $8145; 
that he came, purſuant to the Covenant F GRACE, 
to ſhed his blood for the remiſſion of Sins ; that pardon 
and grace was thereby to be had; that the LA w ſervedonly 


to point him out, and deſcribe him; and that the'blood 
of Sacrifices were but emblems, and types, of his blood; 
who, having therein waſhed mankind from their fins, was 
for ever to make interoeſſioti for ſuch as believed, and 
reren HAY BAIT M7 
This doctri 4 prevailed early over ſuch of the Few: 
as waited humbly for the Salvation of God, and whoſe 
notions were not totally debauched'; it prevailed over 
ſuch of the Gentihes as-retained'notions of atonement” by 
blood: but it made no r bardened 
Fervs, who crucified their Mrssran, bo by. all arte 
whatever, except falſify ing the text of their * 
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endeavoured to ſtifle the new doctrine, and their 

own in countenance; tho? it is highly bel if ſhout 

not have p ald over tem, when their City and tem 

ple were raſed, . 

file world. 
It is eaſy, by 


by pet 40 pr 
kevin th — . —— Law . — 


73,1 
Ament in e Perl 
Fefus, to oor em wm 
ar ith — bo —_ . 
the inf EW 
= —— mah, en 


doubt that the Chriſtian Religion is 1 ta pon 14 
the F«daict diſpenſution, and that it is 5 i — 
admit that the Fudaick di ning r 7 is 4 pure 
that the Deity can full in 
Or, can 0 man reflect on 0 3 — okay 
cy of the Jeu, in ſhutting ont the light —— ſhone a- 
— themſelves, and which from only ſhone N 
to the reſt of the world, without ng vc which Kip 
ate A. of God in this aſtoniſhing Which tap- 
ing predicted? 
Conſider with due attention theſe „ it 
is impoſſible not to pr_ ſkill gr Dir — than n- 
man contrivance, as well as ine, | 
and furniſhing evidenet᷑ for 8 8 
ligion ; or, Which is ths fas eld; 5 885 Bees pr 
don and mercy through the blood 
This doArige, not reſt] A fo nite or reuſdn, is 


TESEEESST=SST 


SA TEE Feta T 


＋ 


not —— of proof a pi or from reaſon; and 
— uſt depend on evidence extetmal, as other matters 
0. 


Miracles, or the immediate Interpoſition of Almighty 


. A & 


decay, by length of time, and by degrees, unfeſs ſome 
very extraordinary mean is uſed by the Dei e 
the proof of buch — by 7 
Prediction of natural events that m5 
_ 


a certain, unetiinging courſe of nattre, is, 


TED ASST 


and ther- 


Power controuling the common courſe of nature, may be 
preof of revelation ;' but the prbof of thoſe miracles may - 
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vent happens, proof that the Prophet had his Predidtion 
from heaven. | 

Prediction of miraculous or ſupernatural events, when 
| theſe events ha n, is the higheſt evidence of the inter- 
vention of the Deity ; and, if one can be 2 that 
the event was predicted, and accordi ngly ha „ 0 
r he Prdiicn nad the vent were 
both from God ; and, og; A 6 0g. have 
— for the conirmarn of - þ voting, — ay 

u te to . t proot to rity wo 
= upp 15 a h ry of the iction — accom · 
pl men, as could not July, be ſuſpetted, or called i in 
geſtion, 
2 The chief cauſes for denying aſſent to the truth of fa 
recorded i in hiſtory are, 

That the Hiſtorian may have been ill 3 and 

4 have taken what he wrote without ſufficient evi- 


That the Hiſtorian may be ſingle, unſupported by any 
other collateral Evidence, in which caſe his veracity may 
be queſtioned ; and, 

hat the Hiſtory, i in length of time, may be vitiated, 
Interpolated, or altered, to be accommodated to Proving 
© Notions or opinions. 

Now, if the ſacred Inſtitution, and civil Economy, 
of the ſeed of Abraham is conſidered, as calculated to re- 
ceive, to preſerve, and to communicate the revelation of 
the good will of God to man, it furniſhes a teſtimony to 
that truth ſuperior to all doubt, and to any other evi- 
dence that ever ſupported a matter of fact. 

The Hiſtorian could not be deceived : the imiracles n re- 
lated, were wrought in his and in the ſight of the whole 
people, and many of them not ſingle acts, but reiterated, 
ſome re * for forty years together. 

The Hiſtorian cannot be looked upon to be ſingle ; (1 
conſider the whole People as joint hiſtorians-atteſting the 
truth of * s relation) : what he relates was done i 2 
the fight of many hundreds of thouſands ; they all 
the + ror to be fact; they receive his account | 
hold it certain and ſacred ; obſerve the precepts. _ 
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the promiſes; ſubmit to the ſanction; and hold their 
whole land, the of each individual, and the of- 
fices'in the Church and State, by that tenure; 
The ſuſpicion of ary alteration, or interpolation, to 
promote any fayontite point or opinion, is abſolutely ex- 
cluded, by the religious reverence had, at᷑ all times, for 
the ſacred Book; by the many reproaches every where to 
be met with therein againſt the Jeu, which their ſcru- 
puloſity prevented their meddling with; and by the ma- 
ny predictions, not only of thoſe miſchiefs to the Nation 
which happened to them before the ſacred Book went out 
of their own hands, and language, into other hands, and 
languages, but of thoſe miſchiefs alſo which ha 
ſome hundreds of years after the Seriptures were publiſh- 
ed in foreign languages, and continue to happen at this 
day; I mean, their rejecting the Mzs814n, and x tting 
him to death, the ſubverſion of the ſtate and temple, 
their diſperſion,” blindneſs, and obſtinacy': for I take it 
to be an event of all others the moſt ſurpriſing, and the 
leaſt to be-acconnted for from the nature of things, 
that the Jeu ſhould continue, under ſuch circum- 
ſtances, and in ſuch numbers as they are, firm even to 
to death in che belief of their Scriptures, and the hopes 
of a Mzsst An; and yet blind and obſtinate to mad- 
neſs in rejecting that Mess tan, whom 3 one that 
conſiders, diut-they, evidently ee, and with Joy fub- 
mit to [ Dr! . f 
+ Had the nation of the Jou ſeen in Jeſ the Mas- 
s 1A, and ſubmitted to him, the Scriptures would not 
"Had they, ter is death, aniverſally acknowledged 
Had they, after his 
him, as many individuals — the nation did, they, as 
theſe individuals did, laying afid> all national diſtincti- 
ons, would have been ſunk_and loſt in the general maſs 
of Chriſtians z and we ſhould have had no more than an 
hiſtorical account of their having once exiſted, as we have 
of the Athenians, ans, Sammnites, c. 
Had this been the caſe; the authority of the ſacred Book 
would have reſted ſolely on itſelf ; there would not have 
been ono" living witnels 10 1 authentickneſi, or 
24 2 to 


rden S. - 


_—— __ 


who has provided ſuch evidence of his 
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i able witneſſes of the truth of the 


Nor is their continuing, wi 

nefles, at this day, leſs marvellous, or leſs the immediate 
act of God, nne 
the advent of the aß ab, formerly was. 

Who can with attention, and without prejudice, view 
the contrivance, the ſxill, the interpoſition of the finger 
of God, for ſo many ages; to provide, and 
ſerve, {o ſurpriſing, — aur «proof for 
his revelation of to mankind, and at the time 
ſuffer himſelf to ubt whether all this is not impoſture, 
purely becauſe God has been pleaſed to reveal ſome. 

that do not conform ſo well to his apprehenſions ; 
tho' he knows full well that his u WES | 
in every thing, ſcanty and weak ? 1 

Who can abt that, if God intended to reveal peace 
—— — 
that revelation permanent??? 

And who can — evidence, and believe, without 
adoring, and determining to ſerve that — 


comfort, direction, and encouragement of mankind, to 
Ru their duty, and to arrive at N 1960 
Early we ſaw man undone, unleſs there was ſome hid- 
den method in reſerve with the Deity: for aboliſhing his 
ſin; and in a deſperate ſtate, if hope was not created, 
— — which ee man mut nateaally 
unknown. 

We ſaw, alſo, that mankind had hopes from the car 
lieſt times; that theſe hopes had in them ſome connetti- 
Nr 
ty pardon- on that we : 
it highly probable that theſe Ry were given, and that 
mean pointed out by the Deity ; both the one and the 
other being not only without any cbuntenanoe from, but 
even, —— co underſtand chem, con 

to 
Wa an that, if theſe fr. and. the mean. vic, 


* * 
4 4 - 
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89 there muſt — 


LATION was given {how the 
Law 2 irt. 4 

This then being, undeniably; the. caſe, hom! b 
and pernicious muſt the ſentiments and ut beof 
theſe unlearned, but conceited: men, who, without em 
—— nature or revelation carefully, to. do. 


magiteriall againſt REvzALED REL1GION'; and 
employ the talents the bountiful God of Natum has 
ed upon them, not to examine and enquire: into, 

but — and deſeat the . he has, with 
ſuch infinite — mh ie en thereby harden them- 
ſelves, and all hoſe hearts and. int Reach wo tr 
like theirs, in falſe and impious notion: 
Ing (and all who. thought, befor: uber 
i does) will have the law of Narum, that 
Is, the light of NaTuRE, a a perfecd rule for mens a@ions; 
and who doubts this ? He fays this light is a 
ſufficient to guide men in their conduct towards: 
and towards one another; and this is no doubt alſo true.” ' 
But, then, he concludes that. this IU of Narun ig 
by itſelf, ſufficient in our preſent ame to lead us com- 
„„ : bui 

here he errs, manifeſtly, either from want of 2 


to truths which he admits, or from baildi 
principles, which, without due —— Lee 


That the light of Narva, with. the inflouBions the 
firſt man had, was ſufficient to guide him befors he fin- 
med, is certain 3 and that the fame light, after commit 
ting that fin, was a ſufficient monitor again gommitting 
more, may alſo be true: But how war this Grit Man to 
find out, that the firſt fin he committed was to be 
doned, i that God againſþ whom — 
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that the Ahe Nav teaches, 
rifal, and that he-wilb pardon, 
purpoſe * 


| not to hut, —— — 


* 


| that juſtice was, by the inte 


— 


mee ering e- $60. = 55 
3 him ſo muck h Is the an tha i 
, certainly, chat the 


Mr. * — — 


. far. 
——— Ent an- a = 


Revealnd Rincon, Which, by aſczibing to % 
li —— he would — — 

a evo xn 9" LES hg 
4 


citul, ch. 


the To of Navuns dues in no way- ao 
— is merciful to ſmnors, ox that-his- 
> can dere for — tho offender. 


17 01 . 

that the /; —— without deſteoyi the — 
of the eſſential juſtice of God, or without 
what, without- R&v3iATion, it could not 
infinite confideratiqn, to bo — fMbly 
nite to not- po 
frame to ĩtſelſ any — 8 was to take place; 
or that and purpoſe. of amendment, wem 
to be of any moment. 


REVELATION, indeed, 
deſeribed mer | 


* 1 
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donement has, by infinite; mercy, been found ont bel f. 
8 — 30.544, ABS 8 $5) 
Thus do weak, preſumptuous'imen miſlead j 
to lull their conſcience, that glimpſe of the light of a- 
ture, aſleep; and, to t the it muſt give 


Q- 5 


them, they lay hold of a principle diſcovered, and 
— 

and 

then 


ved, only, by RevELATI1ON.;. | 
not be beholden to RxvRLAT Ion for it, they 
falſely, aver it is deducible from Raaso z 
make uſe of it to ſupport an Hpparbeſu, oſ their own | 
framing, that ſhall overturn, that 'Rev#LAaT10n, from 
which the ſupport to their Hyporhefis is ſought. | | 1 1 
DisM is not tenible without ſuppoſing remiſion of 
fin to be neceſlarily ; conſequent nee, and 
this to be diſcoverable by the Jight of NaTunrs. Ne- 
miſſion does not appear. from Na run to be the conſe- 
quence 3 — the contrary; Wy. diſ-· 
covery and proof of this propoſition is owing to 
ReveLAT10N 3. and yet there are men, who noobs be 
thought wiſe and honeſt, who would be thought to be» 


leve the propoſition, and yet make it the ſtudy of their 
lives to over lt, 


It would be very 


comp 
%s corruption, the miſery, the helpleſſneſs of his own con: 


. 
- 


King is felt, 


mem „reren. 
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ſome falſe excuſe, or, by ſome other criminal purſuit, 
dan away bis a from the ſore. 

But, ſuppoſing 3 man, from the happy conſtitution 


con 
offen- 
men: can he recoll . the in- 
finitely perfect Bei if end of 
* Giopeif 


iving him all thoſe intellectual 
* rom the reſt of the creati 
the power, the wiſdom, 
and in his providence, 


þ 
; 


4 


perfeftion 


. 


4 N. 
and ſatisſaction, that the human e 
ing: I ſay, ean be gecollefs theſe things, and at ths! 
time be conte iqus that he ſeldem, if ever, employs the ta- 
lents given him to the end for which they were given: 
that jt is nat the dceupation of his mind, ar the joy of his 
heart, to can te or acknowledge'the divine wiſdom, = 
and goodneſs ; that the ſypreme is not only not the 


ſpaſitions, bounti- 
1 — —— — 
y m1 tot . | 
not wicked, plea ſures 3 that the oat in fo bein — 
witched with; thoſe mean, unmanly, unsenſonable enjoy- 
ments, which end in ſmoke, if not in ſorrow, that 
15 no taſte left for thoſe ſublime, permanent 
which it was created ; and that, in place of ufing the vo- 
refuſe of ane's time, what is over and above the-pur- 
t and enjo t of thaſe vain comforts, to the-ohi 
end for which zime wa indulged, thethoaght of the leak 


1 
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communication with the Creator is ſo painful, that all : 
- muſements, how fooliſh or inſignificant ſoever, are im 
ouſly ſought after, to murder time, and to divert, as'ts 
called, from that exerciſe of the ſoul, and heatt, wherein 
- conſiſts hid indiſpenſable duty, and his I felicity) 
without perceiving that he is guilty of high-treaſon's- 
gainſt he Godof NaTvuRE ; that he is revolted from him, 
and has ſubſtitated in his place, and made choice of, his 
creatures for the object of his deſires, and of his its; 
that they are become his maſters, who hold him in capti- 
vity; and he their ſlave, ſo chained to their drudgery, 
that he has no more capacity left to return to the enjoy- 
ment of his Maker, and to reliſh the pleaſures that am 
with him for evermore; without dreading the juſt ven- 
geance of the Omnipotent, which may reach him here, 
and muſt reach him, unleſs reconciliation intervene; in 
the life to come ; whither, he knows, the pleaſures and 
the amuſements of this life cannot follow him: 
' Whoever makes theſe reflections, and every living ſoul 
-muſt, who will enter into himſelf, and think ſeri 
can have no other queſtion to exerciſe his mind with 
but, What ſhall he do to be ſaved? And if any accident 
ſhould bring to his ears that bleſſed piece of intelli 
that there is a way ſtill open to the favour of God, and 
means provided for the pardon of fin, it is impoſſible the 
tidings ſhould not rouſe the whole of his Attention, and 
employ the utmoſt of his diligence to diſcover the truth 
of fo acceptable news; which, if found to be the very 
will and revelation of God, muſt with the moſt joy 
ful and thankſul acceptancmmeuee. 
But, if men will not look ſo far into as to 
ſee and feel their miſerable condition; "if they ure ſo-well 
contented with the pleaſure they enjoy, or have in view, 
that they look+for none other: or if their immerſion in 
ſenſual ſatisfaQions prevents their entertaining thoſe ho- 
nourable notions of the Deity, and of his ſervice, chat are 
contradictory to their preſent purſuits and ſcheme of life; 
it is no wonder they ſhould not liſten with attention to 
piece of information; which, if true, breaks in upon their 
preſent happineſs, ſours all their pleaſures and'promiſes, 
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an enj for which they have no taſte. 
Men, ſo minded, cannot poſſibly receive the Gos px I, 
pr fail to forge reaſons againſt it; whilſt thoſe who ſen- 
ibly feel the want, muſt with the greateſt earneſtneſi wiſh. 
hey may, upon due examination, find it true. | 
The GosPEL is an infallible Cuzs, a glorious Ma- 
pICIng, though of a bitter reliſh to man „ for: 
the moſt obſtinate, the moſt dangerous diſeaſe : A M- 
plein coveted, however, notwithſtanding its 
and greedily ſwallowed by thoſe who feel the anguiſh of. 
the diſeaſe, or dread the r.; but nauſeated and re- 
jected by thoſe who are le of no ailment, and be · 
leve themſelves to be in health. It is one of the hardeſt. 
things in the world, to perſuade Madmen to come under 
the regimen neceſſary for their cure, becauſe it is impoſ- 
ſible to convince them they are mad: a madman, how- 
ever, can by violence be compelled to the taking of me- 
dicine ; but the Gos EL muſt be ſought after, and ta- 
ken voluntarily, and wiſhfully, before it can do any good. 
The whole want no P&y81c1an, and thoſe who think 
themielves ſo, believe they want none: It is otherwiſe 
with the ſick ; who, in proportion as they feel agony, 
ue impatient, and earneſt for relief. | 
They begin at the wrong end, who, to perſuade a D- 
15T to receive the GosPEL, attempt firſt to prove the 
excellence and infallibility of it: If he is ſatisfied, he has 
no occaſion for it, he cannot be brought to examine ſuf- 
fciently, and to weigh the . Convince a man, 
who diſlikes the only medicine that cap cure him, that 
he is 22 ill, he will hear you patiently on the 
ſubject of the remedy, and ſubmit to make uſe of it, be 
it ever ſo unpalatable ; if you cannot convince him that 
he ſtands in need of it, he is incurable. + 12 
As ſome men are ſo thoroughly corrupted, as to like 
the wretched ſtate in which are, better than that, 
in the — whereof the higheſt ſelicity their nature 
Ks capable of conſiſts ; are ſo weak, and at the ſame 
ume ſo conceited, as to think they can perſuade others, 
vdo do feel this miſery, and pant after relief, that they 
ue in perfect health, and want no remedy ; and, by do- 
ing 
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56 Thoughts concerning Relig inn, 86. 
ſo themſelves to the pity, if not ti tin 

So of het rh ̃ ——— 

and wich joy lope for relief from means that theſe men 
endesa vf to traduoe, and abuſe. [2 

The whole of the Der i ſcheme is, a be inzogin 


* n * 
. * © 
« 


built upon Rx x30 ; and, fo far as right reafowr goe, 
the Cnr raw agrees with him: but t 
tween them is this, e 
to be admitted but what he can E 
, or, in other words, what falls in the i | 
he. las, or has made for himſelf: ne things fic 
that 


rr which we ha 
2 ſo may — — ENT 3 how 
ably every ſyſtem, fo wit and ind 
n 
ig, ney fra 


from our reaſon; have difcovered as in Mr — * 
ciples Morton, and that Mucnauren fop- 
ports our ſelverand this ſyſtem : whien one recolleRts, that 
1 all of the nature of our own ſoul, 


idea of it; or of any 
other ſpirit ; ie; and when one rele hw inf above 
our comprehenſion the maſt be: it is im 


not 
to be aſtoniſted at the 
| erate e 22 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 65 
who by it take upon them to judge of the wiſdom and 
"Hi s deſigns and actions, contrary to what Hz has 
declared about them; though it is demonſtratively cer 
tain, that they cannot be fare they know the oh, 
or motives to thoſe d or actions. II 
Ridiculous as this ſond conveit of the fufficiency ofRxa- 
son and human Know LEDGE B, InripertrTy finds in 
it one of its chief {i Many facts are related, ma- 
vy things are yaveale chat do noe with the 
ation men have famed to rendes, which they call 
knowledge. Each of theſe creates an objection, which 
the objector, taking to be unanſwerable; 2 
himſelf the trouble to —_—_ 2 — 
fame w. is being 1 
with . le for by his know 
as if it was a manifeſt contradiction to right 
touph every one mnt fee the difference between a con- 
tradiftion in terre, an abſolate ineonſiſteney in the thing 
itſelf, and an inconfiſtency between a thing; and the no- 
tions a man has framed on that ſubject, or even the inen 
paci —_ 2 diffin& notion of the thing itſelf. 
anity, ſelfrifmeſs, an affectation of gaining more 
knowledge than the Creator thought fit to allow, was 
the cauſe of the ruin of our firſt parents ; and a falſe, 
preſumptuous opinion, of the fufficienty-and extent ot 
te knowledge ir defeendents are potiefſed of, is the 
cauſe of their contimring-im miſery to this day: 
rg knowledge, in expectation, to the favour of Got, 
undid: the firſt rational eteatures; I. | 
non of knowledge againſt the revealed WFL of God, 
faſtens the calzmiry upon their unhappy children. 
lt i however ſurpriſing, that men, wo are ſo fond of, 
and lay ſo mach ffrefs or know are not more cares 
fi to lay u x ſaſficient ſtock of it. A late noted wr. 
ter againſt e pare e the trouble to pick 
© { much Tb as was, in his opinion, 
loffcient to call in queſtion . 
dollar es of the Om Teſtament to the Mats 1a; and 
temed to that his labours had overthrown the 
wile evidence ee 2 
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62 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
the New; without knowing what a little more 
ning, and unbiaſſed attention, would have ſhewed 
him ; that the evidence does not depend on a few texts 
that the whole ſyſtem of the Fewwyh inſtitutions eyery 
rite, ceremony, and ſacrifice, was predictive; and that 
the chief ſcope of all the hymns, and prophecies, was to 
l and apply thoſe predictions. 1 
. To frame a true notion of any thing, one muſt conſi- 
der it all together, and examine all the parts of it; ajuſt 
idea can never be got of any object by viewing only ſcraps 
of it, and conſidering it by halves. or Ft Bebo 
. So fares it with revelation, and the evidence of it. No 
man who has conſidered the v;hole with due care, and has 
thereby framed a true idea of it, ever did, or ever will re- 
jeR it ; whereas he who will frame an opinion from a par- 
tial conſideration only, can hardly fail to make a miſtake. 
It has been taken notice of, as an objection of vaſt con- 
ſequence, againſt the evidence drawn from the Old Te- 
Pament to apport the New, that all the promiſes and 
threats, to enforce obedience to the Law, are every one 
temporal, relating to the goods and evils of this lite, to 
the enjoyment or forfeiture of the land of Canaan, to 
' proſperity or Ry in this world, without the leaſt 
Mixture of any conſideration that relates to the life to 
come; and thence it has been concluded, that the Jews 
had no expeRation given them of future happineſs ; that 
the Sadducees, who denied the reſurrection, found no- 
thing to contradict them in their ſacred Boox s; and that 
a religion, ſo framed, could not be intended to intro- 
duce or lead to the CyrisTIan. 
The obſervation which gives riſe to the objection, is 
undoubtedly true: the end of the whole of the Fewyh 
inſtitution, ſacred and civil, was, ſufficiently to reveal, 
and preſerve to future generations ſufficient evidence of 
that REveLaTion. The way choſen by the Deity to 
preſerve the evidence was, to ſelect a particular people 
to make them all witneſſes of the miracles that demon- 
ſtrate. the Feb of jy e 8 
them ſuch obſervances, ughout a | ation 
as meld commemorate and predict; to reduge bis Will 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, 8c. 63 
into writing, for the greater certainty 3 to give them the 
keeping of that writing; to lay before them the ſtrong+ 
eſt motives, that, as a people or nation, they were ca- 
pable of; to keep up unviolated theſe obſervances, and 
to preſerve antouched his written will; to promiſe to 
give, and to keep them in poſſeſſion of the land of Ca- 


1aan, a land flowing with milk and honey ; to engage 


to reſide amongſt them, and to direct and protect t 
from all harm, and to favour them with all national 


blefings 3 and to threaten them with all national ills if 


they failed in keeping his Law, that is, preſefving the 
evidence of his REVELATION. oy 

And, to make thoſe motives the ＋ we ſee that 
the Deity was pleaſed to enter into a formal covenant 
with the whole people, as a PzxoyLE, which bound 
him to the performance of all theſe articles; upon con- 
diton, however, that the _ performed, on their 
part ; and bound the people, abſolutely, to the keeping 
and obſervance of his Law, with a formal ſubmiſſion 
Tay —_— * —— of res deſtru» 

on, if they failed in ormance ir to 
which they explicitly conſented, by Sn the 
curſes againſt themſelves if they diſobeyed. . | 

And, in fat, we obſerve that performed, lite · 
nlly, his of this agreement : With mighty he 
introduced, and maintained, this in 2. of 
the promiſed land; he reſided in the midſt of them ; he 
cheriſhed them when they kept his Law; and chaſti» 
{d them when they were remiſs in his ſervice: when 
their rulers, their princes; and nobles, ſought after o- 


ther gods, and {lighted his ſervice, the Nariox, as ſuch, ' 


was delivered to ſlavery; when they returned in their 
hearts to their duty, they were reſtored to their land, 
and became again a NAT10N : but when they national» 
ly corrupted themſelves, forgot the end of the Law, fra · 
med to themſelves unworthy notions about their God, 
his REVELATION, and SALVATION, which by the 
whole law was predicted, and carried their perverſe ima 
nations ſo high, as to put to death, as a malefactor, the 
dünsten of mankind} then God exeeued th threat, 
2 to 


— 
41 
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to which the people by covenant had agreeds be . 
ſper fed, and blinded them; and, by preſerving them ſtill 

that Drs yzR5S1ON and BLAU DA RGS, preſerves the 
evidence of the RE VELATION as ſtrosgiy and dearly, 


— 


E 
the annexed to the on thei 
— were literal, and literally performed ; the end the 
ty had in making that Covenanr is obvious, and 
has been attained : but will it from thence fol- 
low, that ———— with _ the.emblematical rites, 
Ceremanies, inſtitutions, nd higher 
did not ſpeak a very intelligible to e. y 4 
vidual Few, who had a ſoul to be faved;.and-who, from 
thoſe divine inftitations, was to diſcover the will af Cod, 
and canceive of mercy and forgiveneſs; or that 
tte ob/erving and meditating on this Law, ſooften.recom- 
mended to every individual, was ndt neceſſarily 60 lead 
chem to the knowledge of God, and 10 the expeQation 
of his favour, in a future ſtate? IT 0 
| Thy one's ſelf about this, no mate in neceſſur 
than to look into the hiſtory, and the other cred wi 
tings of the Few; where the religious ſentiments of in- 
Spied men, the declarations of the. Deity, the profeſſions, 
prayers, and confeffions of the church, ſhew 
what each individual was to e und believe, and what 
che wiſe and the devout did believe: Comparing the law 


with — 8 one has a Key to typical 
ĩnſtitutiom, a certain explication of ull that at be. 
hoves us to know of the Mofaick inſtitution 3 and it will 
evidently appear, that the Mo/aici inftitution, which is 0 
more than a RzeyvUBLICaTION of the —— 
and inſtitutions originally given to Adam, together 
che accounts he gives of things, contain a full diſcovery 
of all that Max was to know, and to believe, concert 
ng God, and himſelf, that was ngt diſcoverable by the 
Arbe of nature, fo much prized, and idolized, 'of late. * 
If one, from the RefleRtion already. made, is fatisfied 
that the Law of Moſes is from God, and that the Few" 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, &e. 63 
SCRIPTURES _— 1 — — 
the Deity, wit i 

evidence, not for the ſake of the Jeu, but for the ſake 
of all mankind, he muſt look upon them as an ineſtimable 
treaſure, —_— with important — and cannot think 
any pains, beſtowed in peruſin underſtanding them, 
ol; or anything from them diſcovered, to be trivial or 

ACyenex is, in itſelf, obſcure ; make uſe of the Kx x, 
it becomes — 4 z and, if by ſo doing it becomes 
8 , you are certain you have the right 

EY. 

The /criptural rites, inſtitutions,” and ceremonies, are 
emblematical, and therefore, in ſome degree, obſcure ; find 
out but aKey to explain the meaning of thoſe EuBLems, 
that ſhall-make al ſenſe, and truth, and you are ſure 
your Key is a true one. | 

The ancients recorded their ſentiments, their actions, 
bierog lyphically, that is emblematicalh, by figures of things 
animate or inanimate, expreſſive of their _— the 
Key to, or DicT10NARY, if one may ſo term it, of thoſe 
— 33 — — — could be — 
would certainly explain thoſe Egyptian antiquities ſti 
preſerved. To os that fort of writing is 8 but it 
was not ſo to the Egyptians who made uſe of it: and it 
tan with as little reaſon be imagined, that the emblema- 
tical religious ſervice, inſtituted by God, was obſcure, or 
wt perfectly underſtood by thoſe who were commanded 
to obſerve it, and for whoſe comfort and inſtruction it 
ws eſtabliſhed ; on the contrary, it could not anſwer the 
end, if it was not plain and intelligible. | 5 

It has been already obſerved, that all men are not a- 
like ſagacious, and conſequently not alike qualified for 
covering, and knowing, their misfortune, their duty, 
deir felicity ; and that the Rx vRLATIOx of the will of 
Cod, to be perfect, muſt be ſuch as ſhould accommodate 
elf to all, and tend to lead all to their duty; a conſe- 
quence whereof it is, that MEeMor1als ſhould be eſta- 
liked, even of things IAE. by the light * 
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66 Thoughts cone gion, Bec. 
by the penetrating, for the uſe of the leſs clear · ſighted, if 
reflection on thoſe things was to be of univerſal uſe. 
The Scr1PTUREs ate the molt ancient of all writings 

extant ; the language in which are wrote, is now uo 
more, and has not for 2000 years in common ule; 
and there is not a line of that 1 now in being, 
but what is contained in the ſacred — 

Without the aſſiſtance of the Greet tranſlation, and 
Tame other paraphraſes, and helps from later languages 
the Hebrew Scriptures, though in our hands, be 
altogether uſeleſs to us. | | 155 
And therefore we muſt reverence the divine provi- 
dence, that made the Bahylonih Captivity, and the Di- 
Fperſion that followed upon it, which drove multitudes of 
Fexws into foreign countries, where forgot their 
own, and learned the prevailing, the Greed , the 
inſtrument or occaſion of procuring that n, by 
which we can certainly de the Hebrew, and come at 
the perfect knowledge of all the Scair run, 
leaſt of ſo much of it as is neceſſary for the Exp God 
dad in view, the evidence of the truth of tht RevEeLa- 
10 of his will to mankind. *. 
As no other book comes near to the SC&a1PTURE, in 

| Point of antiquity, it is a diſadvantage to us that we do 
not preciſely know, further than we can collect from the 
fecred Booxs, the cuſtoms, the manners, the ſentiments, 
and common notions, that prevailed. amongſt men, at the 
date of the ſeveral tranſactions related; aud are there- 
fore at a loſs to conceive, and diſtinctly to acoount for, the 
geaſon and meaning of ſeveral phraſes, directions, and ob- 
ſervances, whilſt the ancients, to whom thoſe things were 
ſaid or delivered, well knew what they meant, and for 
"what end they were recorded. But though we do not 
know exactly why the thing was ſo phraſed, or cannot 
tell, preciſely, the immediate origin of the particular in- 
mitution ; yet, by comparing of texts, we can {ec evt 
dently the general ſenſe of the phraſe, and collect che 
end of the IX Suri on, 10 far as the knowledge of the 
one or the other is neceflary to the reat deſigu of God 
and therefore ought rather, with thankfulneſs, _—_ 
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the of th midſt of 
by rr ag nt reps 
i, ta rep xt lo of tit hich would 


to gratify curioſity, 
be bitkeſt 24 of religious ſervice in the Jrwyb 
church, and all mankind, was Saczirich, 
which, though in ervance as early as Adam, was ne- 
rertheleſs re · eſtabliſhod by Maes, with many particular 
— CO and many negative precepts; Gor- 
abuſes that had crept into that InvraTuTaIONS 
= falſe notions of men. 

It was commien to all ſorts of Sactivace, chat the 
ow «hoon ware W 
cacy; and the whole or ſome part of it, that 
ys OR e nN 

14 burn ea che aha, 2 
early, &@ 
get. E and very early, 


This BLood is directed, 

be abſtained from; it is ſaid to be 

it is repreſented as what by the touch 3 and at 

„ the moſt ſovereign Par 
by it the altar, the ark, the dandum ſanctaum, 

_ RD R_— 


yn IT IB aa; properly 0 
from the parts of it aſcending in ſmoke by fire; the 
BLood is ſaid to atone, and the SMQKE to be of e 
layour, or a ſavour of reſt to the Lord. 


The party who offered, was to lay his hands upon the | 


enn when it was to be 


And the very intent of the Sin- Or boat 
ay the lin a Nan Came to the ee 


The Deity, — exo of ſin, and as 
RE — is 
— mn Fire, à conſuming, 
vouring Fire, | 

If God, then, to commemorate hiadediamtion of may 
ty and pardon to mankind, and to preſerve and encou- 
tage their hopes, through the interection of: 9 
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ſtruction of mankind, communicated to him the end and 


the SacriyFice typified, by whoſe oblation the Deity 


FRY a ; 8 9 ; n 6 = * 


who was to be ſlain and bruiſed for their fins, was ples- 
ſed to direct, that an innocent animal, to repreſent the 
— Intercefſor, ſhould be ſlain, and that for the fins of 
Him who brought it to the altar; that the Blau of it ſhould 
be /bed, and — upon the altar, and poured out at the 
Foot thereof ; that the carcaſs, or at leaſt the fat, the 
Covering of the inwards, the moſt inflameable part of it, 
ſhould be committed to the ſacred fire, the emblem of the 
wrath of the Deity againſt him ; and, being conſumed, 
thereby ſhould aſcend towards the heavens in /ole, which 
ſmoke is repreſented as of a ſweet ſavour, or ſavour of 
Teſt to Fehowah; and if man was told that this comme- 
moration of the promiſed ſalvation was to atone for ſin, 
and —— wg how could there be any doubt in his 
mind, that the Vidtim was only typical ; that the virtue 
was really in the thing typified ; that the Blood that ſand. 
fied every thing, and atoned for fin, was not the blood of 
the Victim; and that the Smoke, aſcending from the {a- 
crifice conſumed by fire, was emblematical only of ſome 
thing elſe that was to aſcend, from the typified Vifim, to 
propitiate, and reconcile God to the finner, 

It cannot, with reaſon, be doubted that the merciful 
God, who inſtituted Sa cxI FIE for the comfort and in- 
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meaning of the ſeveral appointments ;- and, being once 
diſcovered, the EMBLEMS are in themſelves ſo expreflive, 
and the taking them in the literal ſenſe-ſo abſurd, that 
it is no ſmall proof of the corruption of human natue, 
and the ſtrength of giddy IuAGINAT ION, that they ever 
came to be miſtaken, or miſapplied. 

In Sacr1F1ce, which was daily to be repeated as the 
Higheſt act of devotion, man had the ſtrongeſt Memorar- 
dum of his FALL L; of the forfeiture thereby; of that life 
for which the BLoop, the LIE, of the VieT1M wi 
to be ſhed ; of the anger of God which muſt have con- 
ſumed him, if what was repreſented by the Buxxr- Or. 
FERING had not interpoſed ; and of the excellency of 
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was placated and reconciled. Reflections on this SYM- 
BOLICAL af, and what clearly was intended by 2 
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put the mind in the moſt proper diſpoſition for acknow- 


ledging, praying, and praiſing. I 
7 , — beides hs daily, the weekly, the 
monthly, the yearly ſacrifices, at ftated times, it pleaſed 
the Deity to direct the iteration af the fame 87 
cal act, whenever man, moved by reverence to the 
Deity, was defirons to approach the place he chaſe for 
his ſervice, in order to pray, to praife, or to rejoice, in 
his mercy, or favour. - His peace · oſſerings were to be 
offered with gladneſs ; and, after the was ſhed, 
and the Far burnt upon the altar, the party who made 
the offering was to feaſt on the remainder with joy, in 
confidence of the favour of the Deity. — 
Nay, the —— obligation to abſtam from Buoop, 


and the Far of animals, ſlain even for private uſe, was 


a conſtant Mexwrandum, to ſuch as could not attend the 
publick ſervice, of their forfeiture, and of their reſto- 
ration. | 
And the neceſfary oblation of the FaxsT+FxurTs, ani 
of ſamples of what the earth yields for our fapport, in 
the regular meat and drink offerings, were ſo many me- 
morials of what was to be with, or in the SACKI- 
?ICE, that it is ſurpriſing the meaning ſhouid have been 
ſo much miſtaken as, in time, it came to be. | 
That the ſame Ius rirurion, not dependent on the 
publication of the Law by Naſa, reached all nations, is 
evident from the ancient and univerſal practioe of all ma- 
48 with _ SACRIFICATURE Was -=_ i act 
otion, thought ſufficient to expiate iin, and to pro» 
ewe fayour, — fellowſhip with God. 


The ancients of all nations ſhed BL 00D, and believed 


the virtue of it to be wonderful, witneſs their Tav - 
1050 Lia, and their CRx1080L1a; burnt the Far, and 
lometimes the whole Vicriu, on altars, with fire, and 
believed the ſmell grateful to the Deity 3 they offered 
Finsr-Fxutrs; poured out LinaTions ; they 
bumt 2 of the grain the earth affdrded. them 3 the 
drr of the CovExanT was not wanting ; they vowed 
SACRIFICE, and returned thanks by Sacre and 
atlieirPsacs-Or yzrixcsthey ſeaſted before their God 

on 


? 
On 
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70 Thoughts concerning Religion, &cc. 
on part of the victim, and rejoiced in his favour, and pro- 
tection, ah 

Tis true, the greateſt. part of them, [ſuffering their Wl: 
IMaGIiNnAT1ONs to miſlead them, forgot the $ ſp 
hibition not to eat BLOOD; but ſtill they retained WY 11 
the higheſt opinion of its efficacy. If they ate the Wy 
BLoop of ſacrifice, it was to render them more perſect, Win 
and more acceptable; and if, inſtead of ſprinkling the Ne 
altar, they beſmeared their own bodies with Boop, Wl 
they gave thereby the ſtronger evidence of the merit and WI fo 
_— they imagined was in the blood they made that 
uſe of. . 4 

Beſides the Vi cr IM, another main ingredient in Sa- 
CRIFICATURE was the PRIEST, the Perſon directed by 
God to approach his altar, and to make the oblation 
— atonement, in the name of Zehovab, for the party 

ering. | 1 1021 - 

The Pa1EsTHOOD, originally, reſided with the f 
born ; with whom alſo, amongſt the ancient heathens 
reſided the RoyaLTy. | 
In Jae] God exchanged, formally, the fi born for 
the Lewites, and took the Lewites, in their room, for the 
ſervice of the tabernacle. Tr | 

Of the houſe of Levi, Aaron, the firfi-born, was to b 
High-Prieft, his ſons were to ſerve under him in Sack 
FICATURE, and the bulk of the Levites-were for inſe 
rior ſervice only. 
This High-Prieft was to be perfect; he was.to be cot 
ſecrated with BL OO, and anointed with O11, ; he was t 
be pure from all ſpot ; he was, whilſt officiating, tot 
clothed with holy garments, all of linen; he had pre 
cious, and very particular, robes and ornaments appoint 
ed for him. In the Breaſf. plate of Jams he was t 
carry Urim gnd TuumMim, Lichr and PERFECTIO 
by which God gave reſponſes ; on his heart, and on b 
ſhoulders, were the names of all the tribes of the peop! 
engraved op a plate of pure gold, to be conſtantly, w 

ciating, worn ; on his fore-head was the inſcriptic 
HoLy, or HoLixess, to Febovab. The Plate, wil 
this inſcription, was ſaid to be upon his fore-head, t. 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. Tr 
he might bear the iniquities of the holy things, which 
the ren of Tfael ſhould. hallow, in all their gifts, 
ad chat they might be accepted. This Pri was to 
ſprinkle the BLOOD; was to offer the BuxxT-Orrzx- 
Ine; was to make atonement for fin, and reconcile ; 
wa to enter, with Boop, once a-year within the VaiL, 
into the SaAncTUM SANCTORUM, the EMBLEM of the 
eſdence of the inviſible God; was to ſprinkle Boo 
pon the MRANOT- SEAT; and was, when he came out, 
ſolemnly to bleſs the people. | * 
Nothing can be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that 
leren was HoLtngss to Jebovab; that he was clean, 
ud innocent; that he had in him light and perfection 3 
hat he ſupported the whole people of atl; that he 
ould effectually atone for, and intercede with God, for 
he people; or that he could enter into the real preſence 
Jebovab, and from thence bring a bleſſing to the 
xople : and conſequently, nothing is plainer, than that, 
nall theſe particulars, Aaron was no more than a Re- 
wentative. i Yo if 
lf Aaron was to repreſent a Per/on pure and innocent, 
ul of light and perfection, the holy one of Jehovah, 
mo was to ſupport, and have for ever on his heart, the 
fople of God; who was to offer blood, effectual, for 
tanſing them from their fins ; was thereby to atone, 
ud make continual interceſſion for them; was to enter 
uw the immediate preſence of God, to propitiate for the 
ple, and from to bleſs them : how could he 
© this otherwiſe than by waſhing his body with Wa- 
nn, as the EMBLEM of purity ; by putting on white 
wn GARMENTS, as the EMBLEM of Inyocancs ; by 
anying URiM and THUMMIM, ie, Light and Perfe- 
im, ſomething by which the Deity manifeſted itlelf, 
wut with him; by having the inſcription of the 5 
if 7ehovah faſtened to his fore-head ; by having the 
nes of the tribes of asl on his heart, and on his. 
miders ; by ſprinkling the -BLood for atonement 3: 
l offering the Bu&NT-SACRIFICE, that yielded a fa- 
ar of reſt ; and by entering in ſolemnity into the Ho- 
of HoLies, the Ex318M of the reſidence of the 
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72 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
in vibe God, there again to ſprinkle Buoop, and 
thence; for ” 20-2 the ple 2. rep 

In ͤ the merciful act of the Sow of God for the falvatios 
of mankind, there are two parts; the Pass 1vs,iPone may 
O ſpealæ, and the AcTrive ; the Vier bleeding and 
burnt repreſents —— —ñ— but then the gen 
Sacre was not compelled te ſuffer by the ad of) 

any one; the finner did not offer it; the Sacatvice) 
| arily offered itſelf, by doing ſo, atoned, and conti- 
nues AcT1vE in making interexlion *. 

The Vicrin bleeding, then, points out this Pasorvyn 
part of the fatisfaQtion ; but the Acrive part, unt 
which claims, ſo neceffarily; the acknow| and 
adoration, of mankind, to that beneficent, Be Bring, 
that offered the atonement, and makes interceſſion, 
would not have been pointed out in this emblematica! ad, 
unleſs ſame bing, or perſon, to repreſent him, acting in 


that capacity, had been fixed upon; /omething adorned 
with the higheſt SYMBorLs-of — — re 
ſection, offering and interceding for mankind ;; and who 
can: fail to ſee theſe — ticks Hip h»Prieft? 
And therefore, as has been obſerved in the caſe of the 
Vicriu, no one, who believes the Ius rr Te di- 
vine, can doubt that the end and meaning of each par- 

3 explained, when the obſervance was firſt ap- 
pointed. 

And whoever admits this, muſt alſo ſee that the ori- 
ginal Rever.aTron was very clear, cireumſtantiate, 
and: diſtinct; and that the Mente inftituted'for 

ing the knowledge, then revealed, and maintain 
ing the impreſſion of it on the ſpirits of men, ware 

ve and ſfipnificative, and-with-great accu s 
juſted to the ways of thinking of thoſe who e. 
very thing intended to be known, by Ba UTM, and 
SyMpoLICAL repreſentations; however ſome of the 
particulars may not be now clear to us, who know not 
the proper meaning of ſome of their 8 ht, 1 
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The afſumption-of the Levites in place of the f · born, 
is, viſibly, — older than Meſes; but it ſeems very clear 
the yt born were, before that inſtitution, in ſome ſenſe, 
what Aaron wore on the plate of the mitre, HoLy, or 
HoLinEgss, to Fehovab; and were all, as tives 
of the great InTERCEs808, entitled to ſhed BLoop, 
and exerciſe the Prie/ly office, till the change was made, 
for very wiſe and juſt reaſons. 1256551 | 

No more is recorded of the firſt promiſe, than that 
The ſeed of the «woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent : 
80 that it does not appear, from this text; to have been 
originally declared that the Saviour was to 


- 


from a VirG1N. ; 


And, if that had been declared, it would Lave been 


difficult to have found out any ry fit to ex- 


preſs, and keep up the memory of it. - 

Beſides, that the expectation of being the mother of 
that Saviour might have, with bel:eving women, pre- 
vented marriage; as the ſame hopes promoted it a 
the Maelites, who looked for that ſeed, in the ordinary 
way; nay prompted ſome women to unlawful actions 
with men of the Line, who they ſuppoſed had the pro- 
miſe of the Seed, as L's daughters, Tamar, the Midia- 
nit; woman, Bathfheba, &Cc. 

But we find the expectation of the promiſed Seed was 
confined to the ff. born, that which opened the wwomb. . 

Primogeniture was reckoned after the mother; the 
feft born of a ſecond wife was intitled to the h at- 
tending it, in prejudice of the ſecond ſon of a firſt wife, 
though born, 1n point of time, ever ſo long before him. 
Vid. 1 Chron. v. 1, 2. : 


And the right of * was confined to-the | 
ſo 


male opening the aum; at, if a daughter came firſt, 
the right ceaſed in the ſubſequent ſons, 11 

It muſt have been for ſome very important end that 
God marked out this circumſtance of the fe. burn, the 
M that opened the womb, with ſo extraordinary charay 


Qers ; that, as the fiyſt· born amongſt men was to be ho- 


ly to the Lord, and to officiate as Prieff, or Interceſſar, 
the ff. born among 2 alſo to be holy oF 1 
; | 3 
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74 Thoughts concerning Religion, &. 
Lord; to be offered to him, If clean; if unclean; to be 
ranſomed. e enen, | 

Who, then; can doubt that the Pr PRIESr. 

Hoop was annexed to the f/-born; to keep in mind, 

and to point forth, that the great Id TEAC ESS0ö was to 
8 and that the ff. born, in every family, 
were choſen for the PRI sr#00D; as ſo Types, ot 
ſymbzlical repreſentations of him? 8 7 
At the firſt peopling, and, afterwards, at the repeo- 
pling of the earth, when men began to ſpread, and ſe- 
arate into new ſettlements, it was neceſſary to keep up 
ſervies of God, and the knowledge of his Rivers: 

TION, by the eſtabliſhed SymBoLs ; to have @ Pris 

Who could ſhed BLOOD, and make atonemeht; in eve 

7 7552 ) — —— ere bpm bn — its Prinf, 

the fir f- „ its holy things, appurtenait- 

* of religious fervice. "of 4.4 6 

When ambition joined many families into common 
wealths, n and human prudence would make 

Nws, this right of Pxrtsraoop could not fail to come 

under ſome regulations, different from the original In- 

v#r1TvTION; though, for the firſt ages of the world, it 
remained ſtill in the higheſt eſteem. Ss 
When men, from their vain imaginations, began to 
miſtake, or mifinterpret the original Reveravion, 
and to deviſe new notions, and new ſervices, for them- 
Velves, it became neceffary to republiſh Rx veLAaTiON, 
wick all the marks of omnipotent power; ahd, to pre- 
vent miſtakes for the future, it was fit to exect the Je 
9b fate, ns above hinted, and to give them the keeping 
of the Law, and the obſervation of all the rites and ce. 
But; as this Law could not poſſibly have been ſo ac 
corately jp png whilſt * Ai $0 75 — 
t large, by the F- horn in eve y, it pleaſed 
Sed cb het the 2 — Fiftinition, ufd ds make che 
vf one particular tribe for his ſervice ] and, put of ths 
tribe, of the firſt-born and his deſcendents for ever t 
ſerve at the altar, and to repfeſent the High Fin un 
| the great Jnirrce/ſor, in all the /Srbboliiinl ſervice = fo 
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— 2 knowledge, the faith, the hops of thoſe that 
"Add, in the very order far eke 
on, the by ton gm of t . 
Ae prone y bp wer ary 9 

13 A regard ſor the is ſtill preſer- 

a) as holy to the Lord, by making it neceſſary to re- 

deem them by an oblation; not to ſpeak of the prera- 
 gatives Ri . to them by the Jeuiib civil con- 
ſtitution. 

Though the Feri law bas a particular additional 
reaſon for the ſanctity of the ff. bn, to commemorate 
the 72 their 4 rene rom the Gp nt | 
ty of t orn in ; yet, 

God towards the 33 ſirſt 3 it 18 * 
notion of their j impartance wes hs ſtrong, before that event. 
In jt origins] ie 7 mo cſi yrs to deliver 
from J8RONAH to ae 1s it faſbeys; a 
and, if Pharaoh did — Hi him, JISBeY aH was:te 
lay Pharaoh's firſt- born : and the fame lame Jree is, after- 
terwards, called a nation of Pxp5ST2. | 
When Phargob; bnedened by: bin vain bet unt dase 
leſs prompted by the Prighs of thai gods whom he ſer- 
ved, refuſed to let the fi- hem, the 4 of Inn, 
zo, the threat was literal executed; al bys n 
_—— = the ff 3 . 
Was — ond the execution yp we fro if 


prevailed, aboye all the other nn N 
rerance of Ifraal. 


And that Eg had bopes from their heir fo -borm,. is wr 
likely, from what appears 82 . 
opinion, of their 1 — — 
ind ſ. i on ME ered Det ber Fang 

offended Deity agen Ft 
_ emingly nes — but from the nk 
promiſe miſu 


Aa ſelling his birthri yaa infamous hit 
that rought him, 

mother took, (when air nor obſerved chat ſhe was | 
I 


| N 
756 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
reRted by the Oracle), and the loſs of the bleſſing conſe- 
quent upon it, ſufficiently ſhew the high eſteem of Pr;- 
mogeniture, before the days of Pharaoh. And, i 
the parting ſo cheap with a privilege ſo high, as repre- 
ſenting the Inercęſſor between God and Man, gives a ve- 
ry vile idea of E/au ; if one can help calling him a Fus 
_ thinker, which he could hardly be, Conſidering his con- 
cern for the bleſſing. 
That Priefthood and Primogeniture went, anciently, to- 
gether, we gather from prophane hiſtory : | 


Rex, Anius idem, Phabique ſacerdes. 


The Lacedemomian Kings were both Pries and "Kings, 
becauſe it could not be decided which was ff born; and 
almoſt all the ancient kings ſacrificed. - | 
Whatever corruptions imagination introduced in-reli- Bl | 
gion, the Pri:/hood was ever held in great Honour. The | 
original inſtitution was ſtrangely depraved in the Roman BY , 
ſtate, but ſtill the Prig/hood continued to enjoy, at leaſt, BW 
Its ancient titles; the term of Rex ſacrorum, Rox z : 
culus, went down through the Roman commonwealth, BY - 
where the title of Rex was abominated. And the Roman 
Emperors, notwithſtanding their ignorance, and vanity 8. 
of aſpiring after Dz1y1caT10x for themſelves, yet al- BY : 
fete? the title of Pontifex Maximus, as an honour, anda f 
ſecurity to their government. | . 
be religious regard for Sacx1yricaTuRE, and the 
reverence for the PRIESTHOOD, muſt have been ſtamp- 
ed deep upon the minds of men, by a very extraordinary 
authority ; elſe they could not have endured for ſo many 

rations, and amongſt nations ſo little converſant 
with each other. 5616 2 55 
Though Name, and the Greek commonwealths, eſta- 
bliſhed on levelling 2 ſeem to have forgot that 
any tive at all was due to Prinogeniturs; yet 1 
was not ſo with more northern nations, whoſe noti- 
ons were leſs corrupted with imaginations. The Goth, 
the Franks, and the other people called Barbarians, who 
overthrew the Roman Empire, preſerved continually — 
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gard for it, jet bers le large pre ang 
upon it over all | 
Th 8 al Bo 2 nd ON, | 


hob Cal or 8 pounds 1 aud N 


t from the be ght his duty, what 
e rl what TE we ks 
concerning 

Of this the a e of AB LUT1 on, or 


ing with water, is an in 1 en ear 
. has taken 1 af over the whale Hi th gol 

The J1/raeltes, before they 2 the Law, were 
w wath the! lv when they we approach the pre- | 
ſence of all nations had heir USTRATIONS, by 
Eg of wage the High- 09s and his ſons, were 
6 waſh th as often as they went about any part 
of the —— RD and the children of ael, upan 
any. W were to waſh with water, in many ca- 

8 ceremanies 

Touching any. filth, or or naſtineſs, a dead carcaſs of 
any kind, the fore gr iſſue of man, or woman, were 
ſad to pollute, were ſufficient to debar the party from 
zypearing before the ſake! who is deſcribed as abomj- 
rating every thing that is unclean ; and ApBLUTION, 
nich certain other ahſervances, were ſufficient to put an 


EE to admit to the ſeryice pf 


No man, in his ſenſes, can think that the external up- 
teanneſs of any perſon, in the literal ſenſe, or the im- 
puted uncleanneſs, as one may ſay, b by the touch of an 
uclean thing, could be offenſive to God ; much leſs 
dat waſhing Sith water, conſidered as an external aft 
uy, could remove any real, internal uncleannel; ; 92 | 
upd it is impoſſible to doubt that both the qn 
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98 Thoughts conterning Religion, 
this creation had an author, eternal, infinitely perfed, 


ligent ; yet we, who can frame to ourſelves no 
idea of our own ſouls, and who know nothing 


notion of the inviſible God; but ought rather to be 2. 
mazzed at the impudence of thoſe who pretend to decide 


The firſt hint we have in the /acred Book that can help 
-. whence we may not only collect 


' thoſe in the mind of man, in the ſtate of perfection, were 


ſo like paſſions that cannot touch a 


it preſuppoſed to be troubleſome to the Deity. * 


deſcribes the Deity as poſſeſſed of affections, and inclina- 
tions, ſimilar to thoſe that a perfect man may ſeel in 


that do well, ſatisfaction in their well-doing ; Pleaſure it 
the acknowledgments, and praiſes, of thoſe benefited 
and attention to their requeſts ; 1 — 
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and, particularly, infinitely juſt, good, wiſe, and intel- 


them, but the little we collect from what we 'feel tranſ. 
acting in ourſelves, ought not to be ſurpriſed, that, with- | 


out REVELATION, we can frame to ourſelves ng j 


What God is, or is not, and what he can, or cannot do, 
from the notions they have framed to themſelves of his 
attributes, nature, and perfection. VER 


us to any notion of the Deity, is, that man was framed 
in his Lixeness, and 1 image; from 

the intelligence af the 
Deity, which Nature ſufficiently diſcovers, but alſo ib. 
Clinations, or diſpoſitions, in the divine mind, to which 


ſomething ſimilar. v1 | 
Diſliking, hatred, anger; liking, leaſure in the act 
ings of creatures, love, jealouſy, inclination reſtrained, 
compaſſion and concern, are affections which the Vis 
men of this world hold the Deity —_— of, ve look 
| ing infinitely per- 
fe, and eſſentially happy; and in this reaſoning they 
agree with Epicurus, who rejected all era touching 
things of this world, becauſe he looked upon the care 


ut REvELAT1on differs from theſe Viſe men. It 


himſelf, and ſomething till higher and peculiar to God: 
Deteſtation, hatred and abhorrence, of fin ; Anger, anc 
wrath againſt the finner, as ſuch ; Compaſſion toward: 
the miſerable, and concern; Deſire, though ſometim 
without ſucceſs, to ſave, and to reform; Love to thoſe 
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Thoughts conterning Religion, &. 79 
ledgment and praiſe. | ant gow 
Now, if any man will give himſelf leave to conſidet 
to what God diſplayed ſo much wiſdom, power, 
and goqdnels, in the formation, and preſervation, of this 
whole material ſyſtem, of man, and of all other living crea- 
tures ; to what purpoſe man had diſcerning and reaſon 
given him; to what purpoſe he had the ideas, and the law 
of right and imprinted on his mind; and to what 
purpoſe he had in his heart planted a diſpoſition to admire, 
to adore, to reverence, to acknowledge, to thank, and 
to praiſe ; he cannot long be in * e between Reve- 
LaTION and [MAGINATI1ON, but muſt aſſent to the 
truth of what the Deity has revealed. 
Did God exert infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
in the creation of this world ; did he give man eyes, and 
underſtanding, to ſee that wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
and a heart diſpoſed to admire, adore, and praiſe ; and 
will it nevertheleſs be ſaid, that this admiration, adorati- 
on, and praiſe, is indifferent to him? Muſt it not, neceſſa- 
rily, be concluded, that theſe things are well-pleaſing to 
the Deity, and that the man who yields them is acceptable 
to him, ſtands in his favour, and good-will, and may be 


conſidered as beloved of him? And muſt it not, with e- 


qual certainty, be concluded, that the man who refuſes 
to anſwer the end of his creation; who neglects to pay 
God that adoration, praiſe, and ſervice, that is due; who 
fixes his heart on the creature, in place of the Creator ; 
and who gratifies thoſe luſts, and purſuits, he has ſet up 
in the room of God, at the of breaking the laws 
of right and wrong, im — in his breaſt, is diſa 

able to God, the object of his anger, and indignation ; 
and that his finful, treaſonable actions are offenſive to 
5 Being that delights in right, in harmony, and in 
order ? | a 


to themſelves, as think fit; poſſibly ma not 
ſee how a Being, a0 fl Land! 
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ſections and inclinations like to ours, without thoſe incon- 
veniencies that, in our weak frame, attend them? 

God cannot be defirous, ſays a Rea/oner, that any — 
ſhoald happen, and yet that thing not happen; becauſe, 
if he were truly deſirous, his OMnzeoTENCE would in- 
fallibly effect it. But, then, the Rea/orer does not confi- 
der, that this defire is only ſpoken of the 1 the 
inclination, of the Deity, and not of any for 
the will. The inclination, the diſpoſition, ar hor ſtrong- 
ly one way, and = there may be inſuperable obſtacles 
that hinder to will what the mind inclines to. 

A Prince may have the ſtrongeſt inclination to pardon 
an offender convicted, ſuppoſe his favourite ſon, guilty of 
a crime of the 2 nature, and moſt dangerous exam- 
ple, and yet reaſons of juſtice and pony may determine 
his will not to follow that inclination. In the ſame way, 
why may not the Deity be deſirous, and even ſolicitous, 


that a thing may happen, which, becauſe of higher con- 


fderations, he cannot interpoſe in, that is, cannot for- 
mally and abſolutely will ſhould happen. 

Theſe reflections, and many more of the fame kind, 
that muſt occur on reading the Scripture 


s, leave it v 

= that the language of that book, which deſcribes the 
ity's actings, affections, and inclinations, in terms bor- 

wwed from the uſage, the ſentiments and reſolutions of 


22 of the —2 Book God incülcates his a- 
abhorrence of ſin, and his deteſtation of 
ners. ö 


To give men ſome notion of this averſion, and diſlike, 
le borrows that idea of lothing and abhorrence that men 
ſel on the ſight, or touch, of any naſty, unclean, loth- 
lome object. | 
God repreſents himſelf hoh, pure, undefiled, ſeparated 

me- 


frm ſinners, of purer eyes than that he can bebold ini 
e repreſents ſin > nb; pollution, — — 
neſs, in the higheſt degree ; and fimilitudes are taken 


from many vile, impure, abominable things 1 | 
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And he repreſents the ſinner, as polluted by ſin, un, 
clean, and therefore abhorred, and incapable to- approach 
his PuriTy, in that unclean ſtate, | 

But, then, as this picture, by itſelf, wou] fit only 
to diſtract, and drive the finner to deſpair 1 he, at the 
ſame time, repreſents a — of wiping away thy in 
pollution, and waſhing the finner clean, by means ven n 
natural, and very eaſy to be came at. ; 10 

To the end, therefore, that this image ſhould be the 
more ſtrongly impreſſed on mens minds, and the pictu Will b. 
come the more frequently before their it plealed 
God, at the firſt REveELAT1on of his will, and Ins71- 
TUTION of religious ceremonies and ſeryice, to diredt a t 
total abſtinence from the touch of every thing that was, 
either in itſelf, or in the apprehenſion of mankind, ur: Wl , 
clean, foul, or lothſome. 

It pleaſed God, alſo, to command the abſtaining fran 
ſeveral things that do not ſeem, in their awn nature, to 
be unclean or lothſome; and to declare that, by the very 
contact of ſuch things, men became impure, wers upelean, 
and abominable in the eyes of God; and therefore could 
not An into his holy Preſnct, or to any relig 

\ 


Ous 0 ; * 

But this impurity was to be purged away 
or ajperſion, according to the preſcription. in i 
caſes: when the party yas waſhed in water, and pur 
ked, he might paaſent himſelf before God ; but if, know: 


ing his uncleanneds, WP mixed in the —— eo God = 
out Þ unified , | was i 5 was to 
- cut of enn Dis people. 4 $7 


This conſtitution muſt, neceſſarily, produce the greateſ 
nicety and care to preſerve cleanlineſs, in thoſe who put 
any value on the favour and ſervice of G. 

And, if they were not ſo ſtupid: as to look only to the 


Letter, the external act, it muſt for ever keep'in their 
awe pally and holineſs of God; the Jineſs and 
deformity of An, the abhorrence God bad of it, and of 


the ſinner, the neceſſity of aygiding it, if one would have 
any communication with the Deich ; and the merc and 


| goodneſs of God in providing a purification £0 _ 


Thoughts tofirerning Religion; 866, 63 
ſrom it, ſuch as could as eaſily be tome at as common 
water, and was as effeQual to remvve the filth bf fin, as 
water was for common naſtineſs. 

The whole of this InsTiTuT1oN, which was as an- 
Cent and univerſal as ſacrifice, is vbyiouſl 7 Hyrbolir a and 
| WH inftruRtive ; and, if the real meaning of it was loſt; if 
nen began to think there was any real impurity in the 

touch of a dead carcaſs, or any real virtue, to purge fiti; 
in vater, it muſt be evidence of their uttet degeneracy, 
blindneſs and corruption. 
WH Perhaps, things hot really r were wo by avoided 
" WJ 25 fuch, to create the greater ci ſpection, and to bring 
the inſtruction oftner in view: 

It is not reaſonable to think, that Got ſhould ein, 
or prohibit, in matters of religivh, any thing in itſelf ab- 
ſolutely indifferent, under ſevere ties, purely to be a 
teſt of obedlience. 

But it is reaſpnable to think, that a thing in itſelf in- 
diferent may be commanded, to kee . Lr 


uy fat, or precept, to impart and preſerve 


iſtruction. 
Abſtaining from the altar after any external poll 
ould not 147 been enjoined, under = — oy 
teath, but for t leſſon it was intended to 
tech, of the holineſs of God, and the purity bf heart ne- 
aun r apptoach him. 1 rl 
ting the fruit o of knowuledge © an 

would — bave been 2 but 5 "= our firſt 

rents againſt the ambitivus defire of knowing more than 
ame to their ſhare, and the preſumptubus conteit of re- 
yirg on their own knowledge, and following their own 
mayinations, Which deſtroyed. them, and continues to 
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84 Thoughts concerning Religion, be. 
,., Circumciſion may have ſerved for a mark of diſtingi 
to the Mraelites, e it was not practiſed by thei 


neighbours in Canaan, though it was by the other de 
ſcendents of Abraham and Iſaac, [hmael and Eſau; But 


it had undoubtedly a higher meaning, and probably an 
. earlier than the days of — FR 
hat it had a higher meaning, is certain from the fre- 
quent declarations that a circumciſed heart, à heart cut 
off and ſeparated from all unruly luſts, and affeRtions, 
is what God delights in. T | 
And that it had an earlier origin, ſeems to be very e- 
vident, from the early obſervance of that inſtitution, a- 
mongſt many nations who cannot be believed to have re- 
ceived it from Abraham, or his deſcendents. 
Men may dream, but it is impoſſible to perſuade one 
that has his eyes open, and who reflects on the bitter 
animoſities that muſt have been between the Egyptian: 
and the Maelites, the high contempt the former mult 
have entertained of the latter, the vanity and tenaciouf- 
neſs of the Prieſis of Egypt with reſpect to the myſtenes 
of their religion, and the impiety and abomination which 
the religious ſervice of the Maelites n to them to 
be ſtuffed with, that the Eg yptian Prigfs (and they, — 
Cipally, were in the earlieſt times circumciſed) would ae 
ſubmitted to follow the deſpiſed, deteſted Maelites in à 
bloody practice of this kind, and would have tranſmitted 
It, as ſacred, to their deſcendents. | 
And, indeed, if it had been meant only . 
diſtinction for Mael, it ought not to have de te 
emal, and Eſau, but ought to have been conſined to the 
twelve tribes. 5 | 
It may, reaſonably, therefore be looked on as one o 
the original i»/itutions appointed juſt after the FaLL 
which, though retained here and there, particularly it 
Egypt, had nevertheleſs been left off in Abraham's coun 
try, where idolatry. began. to prevail ; and was therefore 
renewed to Abraham, when he was ſelected, from his 
praved country, to be the father of a people to whom tt 
original Revelation ſhould be republiſhed, and who were © 
become the keepers of tbe Orac of Gu. — 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. $85 
Taking this, then, to be the caſe, and recollecting that 
Foe proved the tempter ts Alam; that love to her, who 
had forfeited by eating, prevailed with him to follow her 
aste; that inclination to women is the moſt fierce, the moſt 
WH crgovernable of the defires and luſts of men; and that it 
was fit to eftabliſh ſome very ſenſible memorial of the of- 
nce at the Fall, that ſhould carry inſtruction along with 
ti, to curb and bridle noxious deſires: who can help con- 
, WY cluding, that Circumciſſon was N to fix a perma- 
dent Manx on that part of the body, the gratification of 
- WH the luſt whereof; had fo great a ſhare in the ſeduction of 
- BW nankind ; and thereby to admoniſh againſt all luſts and 
carnal gratifications, and to adviſe and inſtru men ta 
mel all ſenſual deſires, and to wean themſelves from 
? q - \ | --4 QF? : 
Lying carnally with woman, even with a man's own 
vie, than which nothing is more natural, or more inno- 
ent, is, in the eye of the Law, a pollution, and required 
Hlution, before the party could be admitted to the Pre- 
ce of God, Why? to prevent the ſetting too high a 
nue on it; to check the too fond defire and purſuit of = 

t; and to ſhew that ſuch defires, encouraged, are * 

iſlent with that purity of heart that is required in th 

twice of God, who claims poſſeſſion of the whole heart, 
nd will not admit of rivals, And, if this is the unde - 
ble meaning of that prohibitioh, it is eaſy to ſee the 
eaſe of the /ymbolical att of cutting off, and flinging a- 
„ oh the FoxESKIN 1 ow 175 Les which nothing / 

a be a more prop. Em of fo! rd, fierce, | 
neh petites, and Kala! delights | 2 1 
Though Circumciſm might have been given to Mae, 
u Makx to diſtinguiſh Geth from the other adjacent 
uions ſurrounding Canaan, and was, by them, to be 
anfidered as a Mark of the Coven axT between them 
ud God ; yet that does not ſay that the original inten- 
un, and emb/ematical uſe of it, was to be dropt, or loſt z. 
the contrary, it is evident, from the frequent alluſions 
Rialy made to the fmbolical ſenſe of it by the inſpired 
ners, that it was ſtill kept in view, and principally to 
| obſerved, by Racl. n 
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86 Thoughts concerning Religion, &. 
And, in like manner, many of the I»/#itutions, which 
were in practice anciently, ſeem to be applied to parti 
lar actions or events which were near the time of the re- 
newal of thoſe Inſfitution in the Fewyh Law. But it 
does not follow from theſe applications, that the original 
In/litutions, or the ſenſe and meaning of them, were to be 
dropt or loſt. In an earthly affair, each 1 aelite, when he | 
entered upon lands in Canaan, was to bring a baſket of 
fruit, and make a Conress10N why he performed that 
action: which proves that thoſe hmbolical acts had a for- 
mal meaning; and ſuggeſts that there may have been o- 
riginal, formal Confz/ions, acknowledgments, and prayers, 
attending the acts of Religion or Devotion; though, not 
being recorded, otherwiſe than in general, that once all 
the Farth had one Confz/fon, the particular Forms have 
not deſcended to us, with ſufficient Evidence. © 
Nothing is more unjuſt than the ſuggeſtion, that the 
obſervation of the Sa RBA TR, or ſeventh Day, was to 
take place only amongſt the raelites. Ne 
If the Scriptures are to be the rule, the Sabbath had its 
origin immediately upon the Creation, and before the 
Fall. God is ſaid to have xEsTED on the ſeventh day 
from his work, and to have hallowed the ſabbath day, on 
which it was criminal, nay capital, to do any work. 
If the ancient profane writers are to be ſearched, the 
Sabbath will be found ſo ancient, that it could not poſh- 
bly have been derived from the FJewiſb Law. For, not 
to take notice of the frequent mention to be met with 
Sabbaths, and days of cell, which might have been bor- 
rowed from Fewyh cuſtoms, it is certain that the n 
ancient Greeks, and the more ancient Eg yptians, div 
the time by HzBpomapts, à circle or revolution of 
ven days, to each of which they gave the name of ſome 
planet, except the ſeventh, which they dedicated to 
the ſovereign of all the heavenly luminaries, the Sun * 
and this CYcLE being no proper, conſtituent part 
the moon, month, or year, muſt neceſſarily have 
from In/iitution : Nor could any thing be a more proper, 
permanent Mzmor1al of the Creation, than 1 
pointing the obſervation of the ſeventh, day 3 * 
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{ame time that, debarring man from work, it ſ. 1e- 
fred him to the contemplation of the Creation, and its 
Creator, ſo Formation and its Former, and allowed his 


ſoul time to entertain itſelf with objects peculiarly fitted | 


for it. | 

If every ſeventh day man was to be ſtopped in his ca- 
reer, in purſuit of low, earthly comforts, by a holy reſt, 
which it was capital to profane by labour; if he was to 
obſerve this reſt, week after week, in memory of God's 
having reſted the ſeventh day, after having finiſhed the 
creation in fix : no mean could be deviſed more arc 
to keep up the memory of the creation, and to baniſh 


the extravagant Imagination that the world was eternal; 


and no [n/titution could lead more neceſſarily, and direQ- 
ly, to employ man, at leaſt one ſeventh part of his time, 
in thoſe ſpeculations that tend to keep up communi- 
cation between the ſoul and the Deity, and to preſerve 
the memory and knowledge of the Revelation of God to 


man; nor could man have been guilty of a more fatal 


piece of perverſeneſs than to diſcontinue and leave 
the obſervance, ' which, in all appearance, drew along 
with it the loſs of the true ſenſe and meaning of all 
the other In/titutions. It is one of the reproaches the 
volt infiſted on againſt the backfliding *I/raelites, that 
they neg leed the ſabbaths of the Lord. 8 
| In the whole of the primitive religious ſervice, there 
is not any circumſtance caſual ; every particular, every 
geſture is inſtructive. | a it 
In the PRERSENMCER of God man fell upon his face ta 
the ground; and, by that act, humbly conſeſſed his O- 
tional: hence, bowing to the ground js the formal 
word for worſhipping, which it was high treaſon to pra- 
iſe toward any idol. And when, from that poſture, 
man raiſed himſelf to praiſe, and to bleſs God, he raiſed 
dimſelf no farther than the knee, ſtill ſo far retaining 
& pelleve of humility z and from this poſture the 
word to ſignify Bleſſing is taken; as bowing to the ground 
i ld to bh argen. reg is uſed to fer 


Ag. 
if the original Rey was compleat, man muft 
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have 
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88 Thoughts concerning Religion, &cs 
have been told that the Deity was to deſcend ta thi 
earth, to dwell there amongſt men, and to inſtrudt by 
pre cept and example. + 
If this was originally revealed, it muſt have been re- 
corded, by appointing ſome fmbolical obſervance, ſome 
emblematical repreſentation. . _ 3 
Accordingly, in the Republication of the Law to the al 
zzes, the appointment the moſt remarkable was, to ere, 
firſt a tabernacle, and then a temple, for the reception 
of the' Preſence of the Deity ; who made repeated decla- 
Tations, that he was to dwell in the midſt of the chil- 
dre of J/ae/, that he was to reſide, in the tabernacle 
firſt, and then in the houſe that was to be built for him, 
and was more particularly to reſide between the Cuz- 
b | 
| And, the tabernacle firſt, and then the temple, having 
been built, a Claud, the glory of the Lard, or the nb 
of his preſence, filled theſe manſions, and the Deity from 
ence gave reſponſes, and directions, and pronounced 


Judgments. „ 
4 Is the ſacred wtitings there are many formal intima- 
tions that this //itution, and diſpenſation, . the 


Fes, was typical, and predictive that the real GLozr 
of the Lord was to come to the temple; that the tem 
the fmbol of his manſion, was to be deſtroyed ; and that 
the figurative, the emblematical ſervice, and Inſtitution, 

sto ceaſe, and to give way to the real Preſence, and 
Fits inſtruction of the Deity. 

Ao indeed, by the ceſſation of all that ſervice, and 
by the deſtruction of the temple, immediately after the 
Lord who was expected came to it, we evidently fee the 
In/litutjon could have been to no other end but to create, 
and keep up. that expectation. = * 
But, if we look a little farther back, we ſhall ſee the 
belief of God's reſidence among men, and the practice of 
building tabernacles, and houſes or temples, for that 
22 much earlier than the republication of the Law 

m Sinai. „ 24485 

Moſt of the ancient nations had temples, dedicated, 

for the ſuppoled rehidence of their gods." The T- 
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had a honſe for Dager, before the 1/-aelite; had any for 


the temples of the worſhipped by the inhabi- 
tants. | r 
at Luz, Betb- el, 5 
as his word; for, ſome years after, he there built an 
L 3 O04, 361 "5 
The Haelites, upon their goi 
the Moſaick tabernacle was 


: 


which the pot of Manna, &c. was laid up. EY 
The idolaters, who came up amongſt the HMaeliter, 
we reproached with having carried in the wilderneſs the 
abernacles of their gods, whilſt the living God was ſo 
miraculouſly feeding, and protecting them. re 
This Practice, which could not poſſibly have come 
from the Lawv of Moſes, but which the Law of Moſes, 
a well as the uſage of Faceb, and of the IfFachtes, 
bens to have been approved of by God, muſt 120 
have flowed from divine Þrftitiction, as early as the 0 
inal Revelation ; and was perſectly well calculated: ta 
in mind the original intimation, that God was 
humble himſelf fo far as to deſcend to dwell amongſt 
men, and to create a conſtant expectation of that event. 
And, as we have already obſerved on other d. 
his practice had not had ſome very authentick inſtitu- 
ton for its original, it is ſcarce poſſible it ever ſhould 
hre univerſally obtained; nothing being more | 
Wftory to the common notions which the /ight of nature 
wuld afford, than the belief that the immaterial, in- 
tmprehenfible Being, ſhould dwell in houſes made by 
lands, and ſojourn with ſuch groveling ereatures as man. 
The univerſal practice, then, in this inſtance, is ftrong 
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12 indeed wb r from the intention 

the In/itution, and would graft many _— ö 

n it, Whenever the. real defign was miftaken ; but t 

b hardly any ple of an obſervance, fo ſeemingly 

natural as this, i r trated up 
3 do 
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JeHOVAH 3 — cities in Canaan are named from 
Jab granted to make the ſtone which he anointed 


out of Ex ye, before 
gilt, had a tabernacle in 
which they believed the Preſence of God to be, and in 


endence that it does not depend upon human invention? 
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90 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c; 
to a divine original, at leaſt to ſome divine intimation, 
. occaſion to it. 

As the J»/litztion we are now upon, was of a very high 
nature, and important to be obſerved, and relied on, it 
is extremely probable that the Deity, to devout men 
(for to ſuch, we know from Scripture, God was pleaſed 
to reveal himſelf) thought fit to give particular prook | 


of his Pre/ence in the houſe, tabernacle, or place appoint- 


K ed ſor his reſidence. He ſpoke to, Moſes from the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, fore the Mo/aick tabernacle 
2 And if thoſe temples, or tabernacles, we 
o honoured on, particular occaſions, - we may ceaſe to 
wonder why the Gentilis took up the belief of 'Oracular 
reſponſes from their deities, (which, again, is a conceit 
they hardly could have taken up without. precedent), 
Knowing that the true God revealed his will to his tie 
ſervants, in thoſe places which he authioriſed to be fet a- 
fide. as for his Pre/ence, and believing: their falſe gods 
true, and themſelves. acceptable ſervants, they natural 
would expect ſuch communications; and their Inagina- 
tions might impoſe on them, or make their belief an eaſ/ | 
prey to any impoſtor, any Prie/! of a falſe god, who t 
ſhould have courage and cunning enough to frame a lie. | 
When we ſee an obſervance has, univerſally, prevailed | 
amongſt, the heathens, which is afterwards approved of 
by the Low of Mo/es, we juſtly conclude it ſprung from 
 Grine authority, - as mr eg 13% agd lagry id 
When we ſee cuſtoms, obtaining among the early. Wil | 
beathens, which are prohibited by the Law,. we may Wil / 
ſafely conclude that thoſe cuſtoms were not of divine 
itution, but were derived either from ſome laudable, 
jous practice of the belieying Patrjarchs, which. had BN ' 
— abuſed, or from Inagi nation. 
T bos we ſee the reſpeck among the earlieſt Syria and fl | 
Greek heathens for Barry. 14, ones which were ſet up t 
on end, anointed, and believed to,be ſacred, and in pro BY / 
of time transferred to their temples, and revered as 
tues of their gods. * 1 [ta 2 221 750 tei 71 
; And we cannot avoid ſeeing the practice of conſecra- Wi © 
ting, 3s we ſay, a lone by Teceb, When, upon the f. 
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iſeſtation of the Deity, he ſet it ed oil 4 
tore ao, and Gil le ould — the ho Nous 


f God. | _ $3; »1+ th an 6 
0 But, however that devout a&, that ſolemn memorial 


— 


C 


of Jacob's vow, and of the merciful appearance to him, 
al have been acceptable to God; and however ſuch: 


things might have been religiouſly, and acceptably, dong. 
by other pious men, before and after him; yet we ſee 
the practice is in the Law prohibited, perhaps becaule of 
its being liable to abuſe, and becauſe of the corruptions 
it had already introduced. | RE 


We ſee, alſo, that the Patriarchs ſhewed particular, 


facred re ſpect to ſome ſort of trees. The Oaks of Mane 
were, in ſome, degree, ſacred to Abraham. It is not 
impoſſible they might have made ſome ſpecirs of trees 
Memorials, to the end they might think on the thing 
ſuch tree repreſented, ſo often. as the tree came in their 
view. Abraham planted a Grove, or Tree, at 
and called there on the name of Jebovab, the everlaſting 
Cd. Many of theſe emblematical trees, put together, 
might form groves z and we do know that groves. were 
amongſt the moſt ancient places of Worſtup, am 
the Nations; and-that particular ſorts of trees were held 
ſacred to certain deities, amongſt thoſe that had forgot, 
or rather miſapplied, the ſervice of the true God. 
Theſe obſervances continued to be reverenced as late 


15 Hamer: Heddar wiſhes for a Stone, or an Oat Tree, 


from whence he might with ſafety to Achilles; and 


boui d guercu is, in the language the old Laliant, to 
ſteak with ſaftty. 14 1 08% <1 > 11 To 
' Amongſt the things which were abuſed, and, by bi . 


wwal or Fewiſh inflitution, were prohibited, ordered ta 
de diſcontinued, cut down, and deſtroyed, the Fews 

have taken in ſacred Trees, or Groves: But, it 
the word which they conſtrue Groves, ſignifies i of | 
Venus, or c. and it appears that they uſed ſacred Trees, 
and Groves, to the lat. 1 fo ces 154 (6 
There is another inſtance, of the ſame kind, in the, 
ale of what we tranſlate OxNAMBNTs. - The original 
ation of the word carries in it the idea + 
Hing. 
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92 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
Hing, &c. and ſome paſſages of the Scriptures ſeem to 
i at a very ſurpriſing _— ſhewed by the Deity to 
- thoſe ornaments. After the defection in making the gol- 
den calf, God pommands the people, by Moſes, Exod, 
XXxiii. 4, 5, 6. to put off their ornaments from them, | 
that he might know what to do unto them. And the 
people put off their ornaments, and mourned. We can- | 

not doubt, then, that the people looked _ thoſe o- 

 mwaments as defences —— any ſudden miſchiefs, or un · 
lucky caſualties ; and that this opinion had ſome autho- 
rity from the conduct of the Deity, in providence, and 
from the practice of godly men, if not even from divine 
inſtitution; and to this early obſervance are owing all the 
Amulets, all the Tali/mans, the Annuli, amongſt the an- 
cients, which they looked upon as averruncati a of evil, 
and as ſo many defences and preſervatives 2 — 
Though we know nothing of the Ornaments of the 
Th atlites, yet, looking upon the ancient Tali/manz, the 
Abraxas, the Aunuli, and other gems, that are ſtill pre. 
ſerved, which are full of inſcriptions, and hierophpbical 
figures, of which we can make no certain ſenſe, at this 
day; we may naturally conclude, that the earlieft an- 
mente, which had the virtue the latter were only ſuppo- 
| ſed to have, were formed ſomewhat in the ſame way; 
'* and that the —— figures, with which they were 
charged, repreſented ſome ſacred diſcoveries, or promi- 
ſes, worn on certain parts of the body, to be perpetual 
memorandums of the propoſitions expreſſed in thoſe emblems. 
And, accordingly, when the Law was given, by Me 
fes, in auriting, in the room of that preſerved, — 

by e we ſee injunctions that the people 
wear the Law, or parts of it, as Sg upon their hands, 
and for Frontlets between their eyes, Deut. vi. 8. which M 
the later Tes underſtanding /irerally, wrote 1 
as they conceived the moſt remarkable, of the ll 
vellum, which they rolled up in Phylacteriet, and wore 4 
on their arms, and foreheads, with a ſuperſtitious fe- 
rd, in the days of Chriſt ; and it is for the oſtentatious, 
ypacritical uſe of them, making broad their Phyla#eries, 
the Phariſees are reproved, Matth, xxiii: 5. and —_— 
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Thoughts 


their being at all uſed, as ſome ſuppoſe ; which ſhews 


that the wearing thoſe 'Signs and Frontlets was Ateraliy, 
and not in a, figurative ſenile only, enjoinee. 
If we obſerve the paſſages of the Law of Moſes, in 


which the wearing thoſe Szgns and Frontlets is recommend - 


ed, we ſhall find them exceeding important; and that 
the intent of the recommendation is, to keep, for ever, 
and attentively, in memory the particular tranſaction or 
declaration to which they relate, by way of evidence 
that ſuch a tranſaction happened, or ſuch a declaration 
was made; and in this light they agree with the ſenſe of 
the word we tranſlate Ornaments, which implies, bearing 


widence, teflifying : and, if the meaning of this later In- - 


STITUTION was to inculcate, by written Memorandums, 


nomy, it is very natural to think that the end of thoſe 
Hierog lyphical Ornaments, in uſe before the written Law, 
was of the ſame nature, to preſent frequently to mens 
view the moſt fignal articles of the original! Revelation. 

Men who have not ſufficiently enquired, may make 
tan objection to the goodneſs of Cod, with an intent 
to impeach the truth 1 the Chriſian religion, that the 
vorld, on the ſuppoſition of the Chriſlian ſcheme, was 
ſuffered to lie ſo long in darkneſs z that the Fadaict re- 
gion was confined, and hidden, in myſteries; and that 
the Chriſtian religion came too late, and attended with 
too ſlender evidence: but, after giving due attention to 
theſe hints, they muſt confeſs the original publication of 
the revealed auill of God full, and perſect; that inſtru- 
five leſſons were conveyed in every Rite, Ceremony, OB- 
froance and Inſtitution ; that the ſtrongeſt Memoriake 
were eſtabliſhed of what was declared, was to be belie- 


pointed for bringing into mens minds their duty, and 
irengthening their belief, and their hopes ; and that this 
knowledge, thoſe inſtitutions, and theſe hopes, reached o- 
fer the bulk af mankind, before tbe renewal of the Laws. 
o 1/-ae/: though mankind ſo corrupted themſelves, ſo 
woled and ſlackened in their duty, and putſurd ſo wans: 
only, and preſumptuouſly, their own imaginations, = 


the important paſſages of the Law, or the Jewiſb c .! 


ed, and hoped for; that pergetual Memorandum were 
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94 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
have loſt almoſt all the knowledge of the things reveal! 
and of the end and deſign of the I»/litutions ;\ and to hay 
reſerved no more than ſome great lines of external ob 
ervances ; which ſerve at this day for evidence, only, 
that there was a very early REveLaTion of the will of 
God to mankind, joined with hopes of mercy ; but do 
not ſhew what the particulars were of that Revs LaTion, 
which can be gathered, only, from conſidering the fi- 
cred 1n/litution, as it is delivered, compleatly, in the Law, 
explained by the PRoPHETSs, and perfected by the Go- 
s EL. ä 
But, after all, though in the Hſtitutions already referred 
to, one may ſee, very diſtinctly, almoſt all the articles 
of the Chri/tian faith, and hope; yet, if the original 
REVELATION went no farther, it muſt be owned there 
are ſome great points wanting, ſomething diſcloſed in 
the GosPeL, relating to the Deity, that the declarations 
and inflitutions, hitherto mentioned, do not extend to, 
and that the /ight of Nature, by itſelf, could not diſcover, 

The © Goſpel informs, preciſely and formally, That 
though the Godhead is eſſentially one, yet there are in 
the divine eſſence three Per/ons, equal in perfection, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit; tnat the Son, to ſa- 
tisfy eſſential "Juſtice, took on him fleſh, was united to 
the humanity, ſuffered for ſinners, made atonement for 
them, raiſed the Man, to whom he was joined, from 
the dead, glorified him with himſelf, and is to make 
continual interceſſion for ſinners ; and that the Holy Spi- 
rit, upon the aſcenſion of the Son of God, was ſent to in. 
ſtruct, to comfort, and, as one may ſay, to inſpire all 
who, believing in Jeſus Chrif, ſhould endeavour to do 
their duty, to ſerve, and to glorify God. 

That this is true, every Chriſtian believes ; and who. 
ever does ſo, feels the expediency of being acquainted 
=_ it, it exalts his — 2 the r — 
juſtice, mercy, the neſs, ove, o 5 An. 

. ger his ment, his 
ſervice, his adoration, at the ſame time that it cautions 
him againſt thoſe fins and abuſes that can be waſhed . 
way no other ways than by the blood of the her Gor 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 93 
| And, as this is true, and highl to be known, 
2 

$and co n o „if, in the origi- 
2 Koala of Grace, this was — 2 
mankind, however the perverſity and preſumption of hu- 
man imagination, and invention, may have confounded, 
and thereby, in a great meaſure, have loſt the Memorials 
inſtituted for rving this REVELATION. 

It will be granted by every Free-thinker, becauſe it is 
the foundation of his own belief, or rather unbelief, that, 
conſulting nature, Unity is eſſential to the Deity ; and 
that nothing is leſs deducible from the Light of Nature 
than a Plurality of Deities ; nay, that a Pluraliq, in the 
— ſenſe, is inconſiſtent with it, and therefore im- 

ſible. 7 
"I is, at the ſame time, true in fact, that all the anci- 
ent nations entered readily into the belief of a Plurality 
of Deities, how contrary ſoever the opinion might be to 
the light of Nature ; and continued in that faith till Chri- 
llanity beat them out of it. 

One would not infer from this, that Polythei/m was an 
uticle of the original Revelation, becauſe we ſee the hea- 
thens grafted many miſtaken imaginations upon what was 
originally revealed; but it ſeems to be a fair concluſion, 
that ſomething, concerning the Deity, not diſcoverable 
by the light of Nature, and ſeemingly diſſonant to it, was 
riginath revealed, from whence this falſe but univerſal 
opinion took its birth: and, if the doctrine of the Trini- 
h was originally promulgated, and believed, it is eaſy to 
ke how it might degenerate into PoLYTRE18M, as the 
Chriſtian Txix Tv ran the hazard of doing. 

If this reflection is candidly weighed ; if one conſiders, | 
that the firſt teacher of Pohibeiſm could not poſſibly de- 
uce his doQtrine from reaſon, but muſt neceſſarily ſup- 
port it from authority; and if one then enquires what 
degree of authority would be ſufficient to draw all man- 
kind into the ſettled belief of this monſtrous propoſition, 
or indeed of any thing a-kin to it, from which this, 
imagination or deduction, can be derived, he muſt 
conclude the authority muſt be, at leaſt believed, * 
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before reaſonable creatures co 1 ret to it, ul 


could be brought to ſpeak of, 


Ou make their addreſſa 
to Gua in the plural number. 


It is impoſſible to make this reflection without joining 


to it, what has been already obſerved, that the word 
Lon iu, uſed in the Hebrew Scriptures to fignify God, ö 
plural; owned by all to be ſuch, and particularly by thi 

ewws, who have the idea of plurality in the higheſt con 
tempt, and who make in their tranſlations à very ridicy- 
lous diſtinction, rendering the ſame ſpecifick word, when, 
as they apprehend, it relates to the true God, finguler; 
but plural, Dii, Gods, when it relates to the objedts of 
ar" + re worſhip. - | 22 

his reflection is the more important, that the word E- 

LOHI1M has confeſſedly a fingular, EL an, uſed ſometimes, 
but not often, in ſcripture. Now, when the ſacred wi- 
ters make uſe almoſt always of the plural word, not froti 
neceſſity, but from choice, it is hardly poſſible to believe 
that this choice is altogether without meaning, and that 
a word, fit not to inform, but to miſlead, was employed 
by * Deity, in the written inſtructions given to war- 

The Few, and with them thoſe pretended Chriftian 
who reject the Trinity, as well as | ny who admit it, 
but are loth to lay much ſtreſs on the idiom of a language 
they do not give themſelves the trouble to under 
ſtrive to invalidate this obſervation, by ſuggeſting that 
the plural may be uſed honoris cauſa, as Princes, in our days, 
expreſs themſelves, WE and Ou, and perſons of con- 
— ſpoken to, are addreſſed by pronouns in the plural 
number. 5 

But, not to inſiſt on what is moſt certain truth, that 
the ſcripture - language is, in every other inſtance, oppo- 
ſite to this ſuggeſtion, conſtantly uſing the ſingular when 
Jebovab ſpeaks of himſelf, and moſt frequently Joining 
verbs and pronouns in the . number to the plu 

ELoniu; there are many caſes in which the expreſſion 
cannot poſſibly be — this Teh pretence, of 
which this may be an example, Ger, iii. 22. And Jebo- 
vab Elobim ſaid, Behold, the man is become like ont BP 
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to know and evil. Here the expreſſion is diſtinct, 
and e and not to be twiſted to the ei 
conſtruction, by any force of figure, or example; One of 
u; necęſſarily implies more than one : and the Fewz and 
WS their followers are ſo ſenſible of it, that t 

Jebovaß is here ſpeaking with and to the Angels, bring- . 
de them on the level with himſelf ; which he no where 
elſe in the ſcripture does, and which there is no reaſon 
to ſuppoſe he does in this place, though it did not im- 
ply an abſurdity ; becauſe the plural word ELO 
ceeding, ſufficiently ſhews who the Us were, and forbids 
the application of that pronoun to any other ſet of be- 
ings. . 

* this text affords a demonſtration, in its own kind, 
that the plural ELonIM is not uſed by chance, but is 
| the fruit of choice, and ſignificative, care is taken in ſcri- 
pture to prevent the grafting the notion of Pol x- 
THEISM on an expreſſion that might lead ſo naturally 
to it. : a 
And therefore, Deut. vi. 4. the great command which 
Chriſt, being interrogated, declared to be the firſt and 
higheſt of the Law, and which was directed to be laid 
lp in the hearts of the Maelites, to be taught to their chil- 
ren, to be worn as /fgns upon their hands, and as from- 
k; between their eyes, and to be written on the poſts of 
their houſes, and on their gates, is uſhered in with this 
remarkable admonition, Hear, O 1 ael, the Lord our God 
ore Lord; in the original, Hear, O Iſrael, Jehovah our 
Elobim is one Jehovah. 

The word Jehovah is agreed by all to be the proper 
tame or term for expreſſing the eſſence of the Deity ; it 
s derived from the verb that ſignifies 70 be, and therefore 
mports, being, exiſtence, 0 wy, * who is, who exifts, ne- 
warily. . 5 — | 

This noun is fingular, and knows no plural ; where- 
fore there would be very little occaſion for the declarati- 
0", that Fehowah is one, is not plural, if it were not for 
tte plural word El oHtu, which might lead into a mi- 
lake; to e- which, the declaration was neceſſary, 
dat though in Fehovah * more ELans than 
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aue, yet theſe different E,onim were but one Zehopal, 
ane neceſſarily exiſtent Eſſence ; which is allawing a ply 
rality, not of diſtin Deities, but of diſtin ELon in 
the lame Eſence, Godhead, in Fehovah, who! is one. 
On occaſion of mentioning the word Febouab, the pro- 
per name or term uſed to fignify the eternal, the necel- 
farily exiſting Being, the cauſe and author of all;other 
Being, it may not be improper to oblerye,, that this 
Name is of the higheſt antiquity, coeval in all . 
ance with the original Revelation, and given by the Deity, 
to expreſs that grand character of his own nature, which 
modern <vi/ſe-men value themielyes on having, 28 they i- 
magine, diſcoyered from nature, and "_ 
or, not to mention the authority of Moſes, who makes 
uſe of that name juſt after deſcribing the creation, it ap- 
pears not to have been unknown to the ancients, though 
they loſt the ſenſe of it, and confounded themſelves with 
ew names for their fictitious Divinities, The oracle in 
acrobins declares Jauo to be the chief God; whence it i 
plain at leaſt that the ſound was known by thoſe whe 
conſulted. The Zeus of the Greeks, was in all appear- 
ance from the ſame ſource ; and the 7 wpiter of the Re 
mans confeſſes more clearly that original:  Anciently Js 


piter was written and ſounded Jovis pater; Fouis 
the nominative, or, more properly, 2 with the 
Latin-zs for a termination in all caſes, and Jeuiſ pat 
became by corruption, in length of time, Jupiter, thoug! 
it retained more of the original ſound in the genitius, an 
the other caſes. | 15 
Now, though the Roman people and religion were bu 
modern, compared with that of ſome other nations, ye 
is their Jovis pater, which took much time to be co 
rupted into Jupiter, very ancient; and, if they had the 
TazoLOGY from the Hetruſcans, or from the Phun 
n, the term Jehovah mult have been very. pure ande 

ſtinct, when it came firſt into Zafy, to have 8 
long ſo uncorrupted, as we ſee it did. No man, in 
rs, will think the ancient Greeks, and Jahan, dt 
rowed from the deteſted Feros the name of - their Goc 


and therefore it may be ſaſely concluded, that * wo 
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which travelled thus imo Grete and Bay los in the earlieſt 
times, was the name of the God of the whole earth, u- 
ſed and honoured' by all fleſh; 

Bat, to return to the idea of the Deity given 2 
lum, though the wiityi of Febovab is A 
yet it is manifeſt from great numbers of texts; that thers 
are different per/ors, nt agent, in this efſence, that 


= T 


ſerently by men. 
Beſides, Jebouab, wid, by wa way of diſtinction, may 


alled the firf Per fon, or the Pather, in the ei: 


PBT GR TT 


i Name Febowab, the Wird of Tebovab, Lk War 
Jehovah, and the Angel of Feboudh, of the Angel Fehovah, 
with ſeveral other terms; all appticable to dhe r 2 
ot the den, by the eircumſtances of the ſeveral 
and there is tht Spirit of Febovab, of the Spirit Ft — 
to denote the — who retatns the ſame name in 
the Chriftiart language 

Though the — 8 is become fo fa- 
miliar =y our ears in the fenſe that _ Ar title 
« appellation, or, OE the fame and reputa- 
ton of any one; yet there are flat texts to ſhew there is 
tore in the matter; and that per /ſnality, as it is called, 


Name o Frhovah. 

Exod. xxiif. 20, 21. — promiſes to ſend his 
ty! before the people, of whom they are to beware 
tat they do not © him, for, fays Jehovah, 
ene is in him. This Name Jin be is the vs 
bmething more than 1 ly with any reaſonable 
eptation of the word M unl 
wrd the Name of Tee ts £7 

In like 2 To t. The bar. e Old of 
Jacob defind thee ; Val. xxx. 27. Behold, thi Name of 


h hall be one, and his Name om; with infinite num- 
irs of paſſages where the Name of Febovab is faid to be 


hy the Name F thooah, x pero, and not a _ n 


hve different characters, and are to be conſidered dif- 


known to all Chriſtians, there is the Name nah or 


8 aſcribed to this hi called the Name 7thovah, of the | 


cſs you will oppoſe he 


thovah cometh from far ; Zech. xiv. 9. In that day Je. 


placed, to dwelt, to a2, (hew to a demonſtration that 


w 
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100 Thoughts concerning Religion, &6, 
and, indeed, that perſon by whom the Deity was to by 
revealed, diſcovered, and made known to mankind. 
That there is ſomething very extraordinary in thi 
term the Name of Fehovas, and which correſponds il 
with the notion of unity of the preſent ſet of rebelliow 
Fews, is evident from the filly fictions they ſet up by] 
which to account for the ſurpriſing uſe made of it. 
ſuppoſe ſomething divine to be in the four letters of which 
the word is compoſed ; that it is the higheſt crime and 
prophanation to pronounce them, except in the High 
Prieſt, once a- year, on the day of expiation ; and there- 
fore never write, or attempt to pronounce that word, 


ſubſtituting in all their writings another word for it; and 
pronouncing, ſo often as Fehovah occurs in the Teading 


4 


of the ſcriptures, the word Adbnai in place of it. They 


imagine ſomething ſo ſacred in theſe letters, that who- 
ever could pronounce them truly, might work miracle, 
and controul the power of nature at pleaſure ; and they 
carry their frenzy on this ſubject ſo far, as to account for 
our Saviour's miracles, by ſaying, that, gaining admiſ- 
ſion into the temple, he ſtole the name Fehowah out of 
it, rightly wrote, and pointed as it ought to be pronoun- 
ced.; and, by being fo 3 of that ſecret, by the 
force thereof wrought his wonders, and might have 
wrought as many more as he would. Theſe circum- 
ſtances will not prove that the term has the force I have 
aſcribed to it, but ſurely they will convince any reaſon- 
able man, that there is — very remarkable in the 
expreſſion, which has puzzled the eus ſo much, and 
put them to ſuch ridiculous ſhifts to get rid of the force 
of it. | 
- Beſides the Name, there is another term uſed to figni- 
fy a Perſon, or Agent, in or of the Deity, under the title 
of the Word: of Febovab, or the Word Fehowah. This 
Word has many characters of action and perſonality that 
cannot poſſibly agree to what is ſimple or proper ſpeech. 
The | Word Fehovah, or of Fehovah, came; the Ward 
ſpoke ; the Word ated. In Fehovah vill I praiſe tht 
ord ; in God the Ehbim will I praiſe the Ward. Febo- 
wah ſent his Word, &c, And therefore, without ſcruple 


or 
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vine Perſon that was joi Fe 

plain ſcope of the Old Tifawiew, and to even the notions 
of the Fee, of thoſe times; whatever their ſaccefforsy 
in . to the Chriſtians, mu 


—— 


the Chriftians turned their brains, bythe 2775 
underſtood an active principle, diſtinct from 
ſen in Jehovah, and alſo called pro 


of age, if not equal to the advent of Chxiſt, 
before their difputes with the Chriftians had 
to coin new 
diſtinct 
the Word of God, in 2 2 hundred paſſages ; and often, ; 


* 


have, ſince thoſe days, 
to obſcure the light of CT is 
That the ancient Ju, before their diſpares 


7 
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perverſe notions. AF the actions of a 
perſon are attributed to their Ma Jehovah; 


contradiftion evident from 


where 7ehovah only is mentioned in the original, yet, 
where, — their conceptions, which originally 
were true ones, tbe ſecond Perſon is meant, they have, Sh. 
out heſitation, in their — hraſts tranſlated it Mimrd 
Jehovah, or the Word of Jehovah 7 which leaves nd 
doubt that the ancients underſtood'the Seripcures, it this 
_—_— article, as the Apoſties did, and ay we de 
f the Targm of ' Owhetos, which iv agreed to Ve of 
preat anti Ms, 4 was publiſhed before the Goſpel came 
to be the object of the Jeu oppoſition, this argument 
has all the already wit; and, if in an 
later, it has no lefs weight; becauſe no one can 
that complaiſance to the Chyiflians produced the'expreſſ 
ons relied on. And indeed all that ſuſpicion is exeluded, 
and additional force is gained to the reſſection, by confi» 
dering that Philo the Few, who was worm ain with 
our Saviour, the Ambaſũ dor for the an Fees 
to Caius Ceſar, unſuſpected of — probably a 
ſtranger to it, ſuſpected of a ſpirit of accommodation 
with Platenich or pagan notions in his writings, intend- 
mg to make his notions as plauſible and le to 
the learned heathens as poffible, cannot diveſt hims 
lf of the notion of making the Worp, his Logos, a 


Priſon, nay, — of infinite power, nearly 
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allied to the Deity, though with a ſubordination that he 
can find no where in the ſacred Bot. K. | 

There is ſtill another term, behind, which the Jeus 
have much obſcured, by confining the meaning to one of 


the ſenſes which the word bears; it is AnGBL. The 
Hebrew word, from which Malak is derived, fignifies, ts 
fend, to employ, io ſend on an errand, to dv, or ſay, any thing: 
hence Malak, in Greek rendered d'yy8a@: ; in Latin, 
promiſcuouſly, Angelus, or Nuncius; in Englih, an Au- 
gel, or Meſſenger. i... en 
To this word, thus ſignify ing, the Tragſlatori, who o- 
Tiginally were Feaus, and all their ſucceſſors, have given 


the 2 of what we, in common ſpeech, underſtand 


by an Angel, a CR EAT ED SePikiIT, of which, we are taught 
to believe, there are immenſe numbers; and, what is 
worſe, they have confined the ſenſe to that meaning, in- 
ſomuch that, when we hear of the AnceL JAMO VAR, 
we are to underſtand by it ſuch a created Spirit. 

But it happens unlucky for this conſtruction, that, al- 
moſt always where the Ax EL Jeuovan is mentioned, 
there are characters which ſhew that this ANGEL is Ja- 
HOVAH: for, either the Angel calls himſelf ſo, and ſpeaks 
in the firſt perſon, as JEHoyan 3 or the perſon to whom 
he is ſent, acknowledges him to be ſuch, and addreſſes 
him under that deſignation, 4 1 

Gen. xviii. The TREE that appeared to Abraham, in 
the plains of Mamre, who are called ſometimes Men, 
ſometimes Angeli, are ſaid to be Jehovah 3 Fehovah is 
ſaid to have appeared in that form ; Hz of the Three 


that talks to Abraham, ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, as Je- 


bovah, and Abraham addreſſes his anſwer to HIM, as to 
Fehovah. | ok : 
Exed.iii, The Angel Jehovah, who appeared to Moſes in 
the burning buſh, ſpeaks from the buſh under the title 
God, gives himſelf the fignificant vame which we tranſlate, 
T am THAT I aw, and is plainly underftood to be Febe- 
wah. Deut. xxxiii. 16. The gaod will of him that dwelt in 
the buſh, f ; | 
Fus. xiii. The Angel that appeared to Maneab's wife, 


and then to himſelf, is acknowledged to be 7ebeve® 


And 
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Thoughts cpneurniar Religion, bre. 10374 
And every Angel, called, of Jebovab, that appeared, or 
ſeemed 22 appear, to the Prophets, either ſpeak 
zz Jehovah, or are ſpoken to as ſu en. 
Exad. xxiii. 20, 21. The Angel whom Jehovah was 
| to ſend before the Maeclites, and whom he calls bis An- 
el had his Nau in him, and was therefore'to be ob- 
"7 And, Bb 5 . l : 
Malachi iii. 1. The Angel (which we tranſlate the N. 
ſnger ) of the Covenant, is declared to be the Lord; and. 
the Lord whom ye ſeek, ſhall ſuddenly come to bis temple: - 
wn the Angel of the Covenant, whom ye delight in. 
The Malak, the Meſſenger, therefore, the ſent, the Ar- | 
x! Jehovah, or of Fehovah, we fee, is not always uſed | 
v ſignify a created Being, but, on the contrary, to de- 4 
wte a Perſon Febovab, of the Deity, ſent as a meſſen- 14 
ger to execute the will of Felovab, of the Deity; and 
xcordingly Chriſt, upon many occaſions, declares that be 
i ſent of the Father, and came to do the will of him that. 
ſat him: which tallies exactly with the language of, and 
nth the ideas given in the Ol Teflament. i 
All theſe terms, the NAME, the Worp, the ANGEL 
i? JEHOVAH, with ſeveral others of the ſame kind, which 
ndently ſhew a diſtinction of Per/ons in Jehovah, are, 
y the characters that attend them, clearly applicable to 
ze and the ſame Perſon, in the Goſpel called the Sonn, 
hm the ſecond P/a/m ; the expreſi image of the Father's 
wm, who thought it na robbery to be equal with the Fa- 
tr ; and by avhom, and for whom, the world was mad. 
The Ol Teſſament, in multitudes of texts, mentions 
third character, with attributes of action as a diſtin&, 
Infor, the Spirit Febovab, which is ſaid 7 do, and 
ec many. things, almoſt always under that ſpecificle, - 
une, and in diſtinction to the other Perſons or chara-, 
den in the Deity ; and the New Teſtament formally 
Ukes this Spirit a diſtin Perſon, acting a proper part 
L the ceconomy of grace to mankind. © | | | 
When theſe things are duly weighed, men muſt be 
av inced that the godly, ſerious Fews, who ſtudied 


leir Scriptures with attention, and without Pr ranger 
uu have been ſatisfied that ers as a diſtin is 
| * er ſous 


r 


Preſentation, in which it was to be 


10 Thong eontirning Retie:oW;: dee. 
Pt» ſors in the Deity ; and tha t Woun Fehovat, of 
of ah, for exxmple; was diftin from che Su; 
and both from the Faber, who fern the Nd; andthey 
their furpriſe will ceaſe ar the freedom and eafinefs with 
which Chriſt and his Apoſtles. ſpenk of the ' Farber, | Sin, 
and Holy Spirit, as diffin@ Po of the Deity, as 1 
thing well known and underſtood, without any predinble 
or apology ; whereas, if this had not been'a r com · 
monly received by the i ent, it is impoſſible 
—— Salvutim _ have made _—_— 

plied it, without ha 'explamed it, 
pared the heaters ie | on 
And, accordingly, we find that, when Chrift was 6 
x#tnitied by the Ralers, they did not at all boggle at 
the doctrine which mentioned 2 Sow of Ga, but aſked 
him whether he pretended to be ſuch 5 and, upon his 
ſaying that he — of blaſphemy, 
that che Sor of 


— further : whith 

wits 4 known and ſamil iar to chem; as indeed 
it muſt be from the ſecond Palm. And ſurely they could 
not have entertained an idea of the Sow, withour allo 
admitting an idea of the Parner, which muſt have 
mate har term alſo ſumiliar to them. | 

So that in this inftanee it is; as iti almoſt every other 
it will, on a careful examination, appear to be, tbr Nav 
Teſtament ſpeaks the language of the Ol; the princi 
— —— = —.— ; ay ren 
; more n ex ain, a a , , corrupt 
Mag irlition, — length e be Aer 

. perverted, and in ſome degree loſt in the Old. 

The ſame corffideration that makes the knowledye o 
the Tx1n1Ty neceffary for us, made it ſo to che 
vin Few, to whom that my ſtery was diſeloſed in 5% 
Ol Teftament” in writing; and it ſo, alſo, to te 
ſfrſt believers; to whom the mercy of God was diſcover- 
ed, whilſt hierog yphical' records only were uſed ;* and 
therefore it is very reaſonable to expect to meet with 
ſbme ſootſleps of this diſcovery, ſome hierog hypbrra re 


" We fer the making of molten and graven Heno#s 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. tog 
repreſentitions of things in the heavens or in the earth, 
to be worſhipped and ſerved as gods, was a practice as 
extenſive, as it was offenſive, in the moſt early times, 
to the Deity ; and, as nothing could in itſelf, and con- 
ſidered literally, be more abſurd, and leſs deducible 
from, and conſiſtent with nature and reaſon, than to 
make any bodily repreſentation of the Deity, and to 
ſerve and worſhip that figure as divine, it may be pret-/ 
ty ſecurely concluded, that, great as the abuſe was, it; 
was not altogether human invention, but, probably; a | 
notorious abuſe, from the wantonneſs of Imagination, of | 
ſome laudable, ſacred InsT1TuT10N. "= 

The practice is bitterly cenſured, and, under the moſt, 
ſevere penalties, prohibited, in the Law of Moſes. No re- 
preſentation at all was to be made of Fehovah,. nor was 
there any Image of Hi to be met with in the tabernacle, 
or temple, to whom the people ſhould bow down; con- 
trary to the practice of all the heathen nations. WOE 

Yet, nevertheleſs, both in the tabernacle and temple 
there were hiexog yphical or emblematical Figures (et up o- 
er the Mercy-Seat, called ChHzrRUBIM ; and between, 
orin them, the Deity was to dwell, or reſide ; and to. 
lis Pre/ence, in that place, the blood was to be brought 
in within the Vail, on the day of Expiation. 

Though the form of theſe Cherubim was ſo well known 
in the days of Meſes, that, without any other deſcription 
of them but the name, the workmen being commanded 
made them; yet the knowledge of the figure they were 
of, was ſo little enquired after by the Jeu, when they 
evolted from God, and receded from the purity of their 
religion, that they ſeemed totally to have loſt it. before. 
ltey built the ſecond temple. For it appears evidently 
that they had no Cherubim there, from theſe circumſtan-, 
(es: That Philo knew nothing of their form'; that Je- 
ſpbus, the learned and inquiſitive prieſt, who lived under 
the ſecond temple, and had proper occaſion to have 
known ſomething about them, had any appearance o 
them been there, owns the ignorance of himſelf and of his 
tation, acknowledging they knew nothing about then 5 
but that they were Images of ſome ſort of * 
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106 Tong hr concerning Religion, &. 
mali: and the concluſton from this laſt obſervation, and 
ffom the utter ſilence of the Fews, ſince the days of 
Chriſt, on that ſubject, is certain; unleſs one will chuſe 
to ſuppoſe that Jeſepbhus, and the other later Jos, diſ. 
ſembled, and concealed their knowledge; leſt ſome ad- 
vantage might from thence have ariſen to the Chriſtians ; 
which is not probable, becauſe the Chriſtians had not 
become, ſo early, ſo much the object of the Few: jea · 
louſy and averſion, as afterwards they were. 

Theſe Cherubim were to be beaten out of the ſame picce 
of gold that covered the Ark of the Teftimony, called the 
Mercy-Seat ; they were to look inwards towards the Mer- 
. the blood, on the day of Expiation, was to be 
prinkled on the Mercy- Scat, between them; Febovah was 
to dwell, to reſide, between, or in them; from thenee he 
was to give directions, and reſponſes ; and theſe figures, 
with the Mercy-Seat and the Ae, was all the furniture of 
the Sanctum — the m9? holy place, the emblem of 
the divine — — * 4 

As this was the 9 lace, and figures, ma 
out of the ö Mercy - Scat, were the moſt 
ſacred Emblems, it cannot be doubted they were of very 
high fignifieaney, by any perfon who knows that the whole 
knowledge of early times was delivered and recorded in 

* and hieroghphical repreſentations, and who recol- 
s that every other branch of the Ji inſtitution 
was emblematical. LON «a8 4 

And if theſe emblems, rightly underſtood, conveyed 
knowledge, and directed ae ade and the ſervice of 
the ancient Maelitet, whoſe chief joy was meditation on 
the Zaw of God, under the firſt temple ; we cannot 
»lamenting the misfortune of the Jes, under the ſecond, 
who ſurely had loſt all the benefits the information by thoſe 
ſymbols could give; and who, certainly, could not wy 
in the blood on the day of Fxpiation within the Fail, a 
fprinkle it —_— to the firſt directions of the Law. 

If the loſs of the knowledge of thoſe Emblems had been 
fortuitous, occaſioned only by the length of time, between 
the deſtruction of the firſt, and the building of the ſecond 
temple, in which all thoſe that knew the a of" 
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Thoughts concarning Reli 
Emblems, in the firſt, had periſhed, the Jus caſe would 
be much to be pitied; but it is by ſo much the leſs a pro- 
per object of compaſſion, that abundance of circumſtances - 
| ſhew the loſs was owing to their own groſs fault, and 
| perverſenels ; which juſtiſies the judgment of Blindneſs 
| the Deity has been pleaſed, in purſuance of many denun- 
ciations, and even of the Covenant ſolemnly entered 
into by their fathers, to execute againſt them. 

The firſt Temple was deſtroyed, and the car- 
ried away, becauſe of their rebellion againſt Jebovab, and 
their running after the falſe gods of the nations; and jt 
ſeems pretty certain, that thoſe who forſook Fabevab, en- 
tirely, would very little mind, or meditate on the ſenſe 
of the fmbols, or ſervice inſtituted by him; and if any 
of them returned to their land, it is not very likely they 
would be ſolicitous about what they knew nothing of. 

It is ſurpriſingly remarkable, that, from the promal- 
gation of the Law on Sinai, till the deſtruction of Je- 
alm with the firſt temple, the depraved turn of the 
Jews, who followed their own imaginations, was to Po- 
hthei/m, quitting Febowah for the fooliſh gods of the na- 
tions; and that, contrary to the cleareſt evidence, tho 
they had amongſt them the Ars of Zehovab, the w 
omaments and liturgy of the Temple, the fire of God 
burning on their altar, the ExHOD with Ua to direct 
them, the Prophets inſpired to inſtruct them, and the in- 
terpoſition of frequent miracles, to prove Jebouab the 
only, the true God. 

And it is equally remarkable, that, after their return 
from the captivity, when all, theſe extraordinary pieces 
of evidence failed, notwithſtanding their many faults and 
bllies, they never once nationally ſwerved from 7ehoveb 
to the ſervice of the gods of the nations ; but, by guard- 
ing againſt that error, and the faulty effects of encoura- 
ting Imagination, they ran into the contrary extreme; 
becauſe of the Uxix v of Fehovah,. they were unwil- 
ling to think of the PlUsALIrT x of Ekhim; and, leſt 
Inagination ſhould carry them too far, they would go yo 
farther than the Letter of the Law, and the Exterior of 
Iitutions and ſervices; which, conſidered purely — 
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108 Thoughts concerning Religion, bet. 


that light, ſignified nothing, or was & to miſlead ; ne- 
glecting the precept ſo often inculcated, 


and fo carefully 
practiſed by the godly, to ob/erwve, to meditate on the 
Law, and thereby to diſcover, and comfort themſelyes 
with the merciful and beneficent meaning of it. This. 


'turn of mind loſt the knowledge of the C im, it pre. 
vented their ſeeing the Me/fas in Fe/us. * 


As the Cherubim are not fully deſcribed in the hiſtory 


- of the framing and building of the tabernacle; or temple; 


and as the Prieſts, who might have ſeen them in the 


Sanctum Sanctorum, ahd the other perſons, who muſt 


have ſeen them on the walls and doors of the temple, 
might have failed, before the ſecond temple was com- 


pleatly finiſhed, which would have furniſhed an excuſe 


to the ſucceeding Fews for being without thoſe emblems 
in the ſecond temple, and for neglecting the knowledge 


thereby conveyed, it pleaſed God to exhibite to anevt 


his prophets, Exeltiel, in viſion, at different times, the 
figure of theſe Emblems, which he has in two ſeveral 
places, chap. 1. and 10. carefully recorded. And it is 
not a little ſurpriſing, that, though the Fewws unani- 


mouſly hold Exzekie/ to be a prophet, and theſe paſſa 


to be inſpired, yet they never thought fit to give the Ni- 


gures he deſcribes a place in their temple, or to gueſs at 


the meaning of them, though they hold that thoſe viſions 


contain the moſt important myſtery. 

The deſcription of the CRBATVUREs, ſeen in this vi- 
ſion by Exzekzel, is ſo full, and fo anxiouſly, and labori- 
ouſly given, that there is no miſtaking ſome of the great 


lines of it. Each Cyzrus had four heads, at leaſt faces, 


and but one body ; each had hands of a man, and wings: 
and the four faces were, firſt, the face of a Bull, which 


is properly called a Cherub ; ſecondly, to the right of 
the Bull, the face of a Man; thirdly, to the right of 
man, the face of a Lion; and the faces of the Man and 


Lion are faid, chap. i. 10. to have been-on the right fide; 
whereas the face of the Bull is ſaid to have been on the 


left fide ; and fourthly, the face of an Eag/e, without 
taking notice of any particular conjunction the 
face of the Bull and that of the Tags. 


And 
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And the prophet takes ſo much care to -inculcate that 
the Creatures, or Figures, thus repreſented, were the 
CueRUBIM, and that the deſcriptions in the i and the 
tenth Chapters, relate to the ſame, Cherubim, that there 
can be no doubt he deſcribes the very Cherubim placed 


in the tabernacle and temple ; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed 
that this deſcription was given, on ſet purpoſe, to dee 


ceive and miſlead us. = 1 
Knowing thus, from Ezekiel; the form of the Cheru- 

lim, and knowing the uſage of the moſt ancient nations, 

particularly the Eg yptians, of framin 3 fi 

of this kind, for Sierog hpbical or fymbolical purpoles, 


the remains of their antiquities ſtill extant, we can en» 


tertain no doubt that this repreſentation was ſignificative, 
He who cannot believe that the Cherubim was ſet in the 
Holy of Holies to repreſent one animal, compounded of 


Bull, Man, Lion, and Eagle, muſt neceflarily admit that 


the faces of theſe animals, ſo joined, were intended to 


ſignify ſeveral characters, powers, or perſons, united to- 


gether in one. 


The Lalian F anus was bifrons, ſometimes guadrifrons 3 | 


Diana was triformis ; many E 1 monuments ſhew 
two, ſometimes three heads of ifferent creatures to one 
body ; in vaſt numbers of gems, particularly thoſe cal- 
led Abraxa's human bodies have the heads, ſometimes 
of dogs, ſometimes of lians, ſometimes of eagles or hawks, 
xc. and no one can doubt that each of thole repreſenta- 
tions was fyrbolical. _ A 

In conſidering this ſubject, we muſt recollect, that, 
though the building of the tabernacle was not ſo early 


as to give birth to thoſe ſtrange compoſitions over the 


heathen world, yet this Figure was exhibited, immediate 
, upon the expulſion of man from Paradiſe ; and. yas 
well known, when ael left Egypt, that the wor! 
man made the Cherubim, without any other direction 
than that of making them out of the gold that 22 
ſed the Mercy. ſeat, and placing them on either end of it, 


looking towards the Mercy eat, and ſtretehing their wn 


over it. So that the compownd Figures of the ancients, to 
or” repreſent 
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tees Thoughts concerning Religion, &cc. 
their Deities, had no other original but that 
the caſt end of the garden of En. erg) 
However the Emblems, or repreſentations, of the hea- 
then divinities may have been complicated of the forms 


of different animals, originally; yet we ſee, with ler 
of time, they ſeparated thoſe Symbol: ; 1 5 
at laſt wor- | 


ferent Nies to be different Deities ; 


gyptien Apir, the Bull, in imitation whereof the 
aries made their golden Calf, and Feroboam made his 
reer, was but one of thoſe figures ; and the deity cal - 
led Baa! amongſt the Syrians, which is alſo called the 
Reiftr Baal, was the ſame, and yet was the repreſenta- 
tion of the great God, the Lord of all. 
The Perftan Mithras was, in all the Devices of the 
ſervatits of that god, pictured a Lion, or with a Zim's 
Benn; and the Egyptian Sphinx, which ſtood at the ef- 
try of their temples, had but two of the cherabical fi- 
Fares, Joined in a ſtrange manner, the head of the Mer 
put on the body of the Lion. | 
The Eap!e was to the Greeks, and Romans, an emblem 
Hered to Jupiter or Jovi, their great God, whom they 
ared like a man. In the talons of this bird they put 
ng 


a thanderbolt, and this expreſſion of thunder, proceedin 
— _ _— the mm way in the air 

among the clouds, was the en Nepeanyepiris 
Tro: : and we know, from rar for Fry that the Y- 
rians had a pillar ſacred to Wind, or Air in motion, 25 
well as my had to Fire, built, as they faid, by L- 
the'fon of anias, which Fire and Wind they wor- 


28 5 

Ye — from ancient authors, and we ſee in ancient 
yerns and other mvnuments, that the Eg yptians were ve 
ry much accuſtomed to make the body of their = 
vr repreſentation, human, ſometimes with the head 0 
Zion, ſometimes with that of a Hawk, or Eagle, and 
 fometitnes with that of a Ball, a Ram, or fome othe 
Horned creature. | | 
And as, from the original exhibition of the Cherubi 
renewed, and recalled to its proper uſe, in the 
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and temple, we ſee the ancients had a pattern from 
whence they might have taken thoſe repreſentations; 
which they monſtrouſly abuſed; we may -reafonably'cons 
clude, that theſe repreſentations. which, naturally, and 
without ſome inſtitution, would never have come into 
the heads of any men, flowed from an early practice, 


that had a different" intent ſrom that to which it was as 


laſt turned. | £ 
And, from the application made by the ancient Pa- 
gans of each of the ſigures in the Cherubim, to ſigniſy a 
different Deity, we may with reaſon conclude, that 
underſtood that — figure, in the Cherubim, whi 


they choſe for their protector or god, repreſented, in tho 


bieroglyphical of the early times, the power, the 
reg or — they ——— 8 
Thus, for example, if the curled hairs, and horns, in 
the Bull's head were, in bzerog lyphical writing, made the 
emblem of Fire in general, or Fire at the orb of the dun, 
thoſe who took material fire for their deity, would ſet up 
that. Emblem, and worſhip. it. | 
lf the Lion's piercing eyes, or any other conſideration, 
brought that animal to be the emblem of 4 gene- 
ral, or of Light iſſuing from the body of the Sun, ſock as 


took Light for their if any ſuch were, would fet up 
K 172 any up 


the Lion for the E 


And if the Eagle's ſoaring fight, and commenes there - 


by with the air, brought tbat bird to be the emblem: of 
Air, ſuch as imagined a divinity in the Air, in Claud, in 
Winds, would | 


ſhould think, be the moſt natural occafion of that uni- 
rerſal miſtake which all the heathens, at length, drop 
ped into, of pifturing their gods with human: aal, 
and the very earlieſt gave ſome countenance pins a", 
parts of the human lach to, almoſt, all their repre 
ons of their gods. | 
e 
nie texts of Scripture, many in 
then hiſtorians, — e that the object of the 
exlieft pagan adoration, 5 lofing the idea of the true 
| | 
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e that. bird to repreſent their deity. + 
And the Human Fiau in the Cherubim muſt; one 
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112 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
God, were the Powers in the Heavens, that were ſuppo- 
Ted to maintain this ſyſtem ; the Sus, Moon, and Stars, 
the Hoſt of Heaven, the Queen of Heaven; Fire, which 
was ſuppoſed to be one of the chief agents, in fi 
the motion of the univerſe ; Light, iſſuing from er and 
the Air, Chuds, Winds, &c. which had infinite force, 
and were ſuppoſed to act a very conſiderable part in the 
government and preſervation of the material world. - 

In particular, we know, that Fire at the orb of the 
dun was worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians, who 
made uſe of Ait, the Bull, for their E ; and that 
the worſhippers of Baal, the Heifer, believed their god 
had the command of Fire: for, in the remarkable con- 
tention between Jebovab and Baal, managed on the 
one fide by Elijab, on the of FJebovab, and on tbe 
other by four hundred fifty Prieſti, on the part of 
Baal, the teſt of all was, which of their Deities could 
command Fire to come down from heaven to conſume 
the ſacrifice ; and the iſſue diſgraced Baal, and deſtroyed 
all his Pries. And therefore, it is no raſh concluſion, 
that the Ox's or Bull's head, was the hierog qpbical Em- 
blem of Fire, perhaps Fire at the orb of the Sun. | 

We know, alſo, that many of the Fg ** and of 
the neighbouring nations worſhipped Light ; it was dif- 
ficult to ſeparate the idea of light from that of fire. Thoſe 
that ſerved the moon and planets, had not fire for their 
object. The Perfians, who worſhipped fire, and emi- 
nently the body of the Sun, had Light, neceſſarily, in 
eſteem, their beneficent principle. Oromaſdes was Light. 
Fob talked of worſhipping Light as idolatry. There 
were ſeveral temples in Be yp and in Canaan, to the 
Light of the Sun; and in Eg ypr, as well as in Perfia, 
the Lion was a ſacred Emblem. | Wherefore, it ſeems 
highly probable the Lion was uſed as the Symbo/ or Em- 
Blem of Light, as the Bull was made uſe of as the Em- 
blem of Fire. its . 

We. know, alſo, that the earlieſt heathens took 4 

r, Wind, I ich i ancient lan 
Air, Wind, that thing which in the Find and 

and W 


expreſſed by a word ſignifying, promiſcuouſly, V. 
Spirit, that inviſible agent which we feel, a 5 
rforms 
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po ſo many conſiderable eſſects in nature without 
ing ſeen, for a Deity ; that to it they aſcribed inſpt- 
ration ; their Syd, their deliverers of Oracles were . 
flated ; futurities, the will of theſr God was di | 
by the countenance of Chudr, and the fight of Bird), 
which were religiouſly obſerved by Aguri, in the H 
brew, Cleud monger; ; Thunder was the voice of their 
God, which was portentous, and much obſerved; Thun- 
der was aſcribed to the Fovus, the Thﬀumderer, and 
the Eagle with the thu was his enfign. Whence 
we may, pretty ſafely, conclude, that the Jag, to the 
— * the Air, repreſented, brerog hptically, Air, 
ind, Spirit. oe 
If the Deity, to give ſome idea of himſelf from a ſen- 
fible object, had made choice of the Heavens as the ſen- 
fible object, from which to take the imperſect idea of his 
immenſity, ger fant, and manner of exiſtence and ope 
nation; if, by the vaſtneſs and extent of them, his im- 
menſity was to be repreſented'; if, by fre, the eff Pee 


, neceſſarily and contin yur mg and 1 
forth Light, the ſecond er ay confeedy CE 
larily ſupplied by Air, or Spirit, the 165d Perſon, the 
Trinity coexiſting, and co-operating, for the ſupport of 
the whole, and in aid of each ather, was to be 
ed: then, upon difcovering this to mankind, the Heu- 
wrs would become the type of Fehoveh, the divine EX 
fence ; Fire would become the type of the , Perfer 
Liebt, of the eren; and A, or Spirit, of the third: 
and whatever EMBLEMS, in Biere yphical writing, were 
uſed to expreſs theſe, as the names of the one, would, or 
might be uſed, for the „ names of the other. 
So that, if this reſemblance, or repreſentation, 
to be expreſſed in ſtone, wood, or metal, the embleitſs 
of Fire, Light, and Ar, or Spirit, that is, from what 
has been ſaid,” the Bull, the Lion, and the Eagle, ought 
to be conjoined together into the form of one animal; 
and every body, who underſtood the Biere hpbicul em- 
blems, would immediately think on the Heawens which 
they repreſented, and, from 'thence, roiſe to himſelf 
the intended image of the Trinity in the divine Mace. 
K 3 Now 
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Now we do know that the word SyeMIm, uſed: 
for the Heavens, in the ſacred language which God ha 
choſen to expreſs his Revelation in, is plural, as the o- 
ther word ELORHIM is; that its natural ſigniſication is 
Names; and that it has been often made uſe of to figni- 
fy the Deity. And if the Characters, or Powers, in the 
Heavens have been choſen to point out, and expreſs the 
Perſons in the Deity, we can perceive the reaſon why the 
Heavens have got the appellation of the Names, by wa 
of eminence, as they denote, or are deſcriptive o / 
ſacred Perſons. | „ „ 
And we do, further, know, that the firſt turn the an, 


cient heathens took from the worſhip of the true, the ii 


viſible God, was to the worſhip of the Heavens, thoſe 
Names ; which can, pretty naturally, be accounted for, 
if they were accuſtomed to think on the Powers, or Ch 
raters, in the Heavens with any ſacred regard, and to 
believe that they ſupported themſelves, all the ref 
of this ſyſtem, by one unerring, perpetual action and te- 
action upon themſelves, and on every thing elſe, in the 
material world. 1 A 

- This defection from the knowledge and ſervice of the 
true God began as early as the project at Babel. The 
ſcheme, then, was, to build a tower or temple to the 
Heavens : and, though the deſign was then broken, by 
making the projectors fall out amongſt themſelves a- 
bout the LiTurcy, and form of Worſhip, which was 
confounding their language; yet it ſoon took place, 
in different families, and countries, tho' with different 
.emblems, ceremonies, and ſervices. Abraham, by the 
direction of God, left Ur of the Chaldees, where the re 
bellious ſervice, 22 to the Light, had begun; anc 
was, as were his ſon, and grandchild, after him, for mar 


years, kept under the immediate direction of God, itine 
rant in regions that were then but thinly peopled, and 
with the inhabitants whereof they had but ſmall inter 
- courſe, to prevent the infection that might have com 
from communication with idolaters 3 and, by the imme 
diate act of providence, his race was brought down to 4 


Ee, and exceedingly multiplied there, under particul 
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manners, and inſtitutions, that kept them UiſtinQ from 
the people of that great empire; which, as it was one 
of the firſt mighty monarchies, ſo was confeſſedly.the 
moſt noted for the learning, and ſuperſtitious profeſſion, 
of the pagan religion ; and choſen therefore by the Deity 
as the ſcene in which his wonders were to be wrought, 
for the confuſion of idolatrous imagination, and for eſta - 
bliſhing the authority of himſelf, his Lawgiver, and con 
ſequently his Laws, with the Hraelitiſb people. _ ' 

As ſubſtituting the viſible ſimilitude in the room of the 


inviſible God was the firſt, it was the moſt criminal, the 


moſt dangerous abuſe that ever crept into religion ; and 
therefore the ſtrongeſt, the moſt laborious efforts, if one 
may be allowed to ſay ſo, were made by the Deity to cor- 
rect, and prevent itz and to ſet men right in that parti- 
cular. Rea ſonings of any kind, could not have had the 
ſame weight to convince the idolatrous Eg yptians, or the 


Jraelites, who might have imbibed ſome of their noti - 


ons, that the Heaven, and in them the Fire, the 'Zight, 
de Air, or Spirit, were no real Gods, and were but. ſer- 
rants of Fehowah, their maker; as the repeated miracles 
wrought by Moſes, the ſervant of Zehovah, in the fight 
of both nations 3 giving animal life to inanimate matter; 
turning rods — ts; producing multitudes of fr 
turning water into blood; , light into darkneſs; 
making the air produce ſwarms of noxious inſects ; in- 
licting diſeaſes, and death, on certain claſſes, whilſt o- 
thers were ſafe ; dividing the ſea z commanding fire, and 
cloud, to execute his command, c. miracles which were, 
to all intents, ſufficient to convince the Eg yptians of their 
error, and to guard 1frael againſt falling ian, 
And, accordingly, we fee the point, principally, labous- 
ed in the writings left by Ma/es, is aſſerting to Ze 
power, pre-eminence, and dominion, attributed b 
de pagans to the Heaven. Hence his books begin with 
the creation, and formation of thoſe Heavens by the word 
a God ; the hiſtory of the deſtruction of the earth, by 
tie flood is minutely recorded; the conſtant claim of the 
Deity is to be canfefſed as the Creator of the Heawens 
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ul the Earch, and the giver, of all the good things that 
\ Were 
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were ſuppoſed to come, immediately, from them. T fl be 
chief view of the Law of the #vo Tables, is 3 In 


vice to all beings but Jebovab; the of | the WY | 
faithful were, — Jebovab made the Heavens 3 was'the Wl |! 
fovereign Lord and Maſter ; and in thoſe the be 


miracles in Egypt, &fc. are referred to, as the foundati 
on of their ief and acknowledgment. - n 
It calls for very particular attention, that rk yr + ad fl 

the grand miſtakes in religion proceeded" from taking Wl » 
ral, what was meant ſuramvely, or emblematieally th 
only ; and fo denying, in effeQ, the real = | 
from which ſeveral impious abſurdities followed, termi: Wl " 
_ nating in abſolute infidelity, where ſome ſort of imper 0 


1 mimi TR" ly 


in, in 

the Bal, the Ziow, and the & x 
wandered from the truth, miſtook the Hewwens Fav, 
— and Ar, or Spirit, for what they were intended 
| the inviſible  Trewivy ; and us Tech 

ped them, afing the 

| Eagh, only as bierog 
de which they 2 ” 
of time, forgetting the ſuppoſed it- 
ade Frunty in the 2h" "of — and} ob 
ferving religious ſervice paid eo the 1 thoſe am- 
#ak, made x ſecond miſtake ; locked no more to the 
Heavens, #» their Gods, but fupidly | 2 — 
to be inherent in thoſe gra ven or molten r hie 
es! and ſerved, and from whom they 
2 and protection: and,” when 
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hecame too abſurd to be credited, and formally defended, 
Inagination was ſet to work, and produced ſuch ridieu- 
ous ſyſtems in reſpect to the Deity, as endangered the 
bling of the knowledge, even, of the origina/ Symbols, and 
telped to introduce total Unbelief and Atheiſm. _—- 

It was = Symbols for Realities, that made men i- 


magine a purifying quality in the blood of beaſts ; that 
made them fancy that Hecatombs ſlaughtered placated the 
Deity ; and that God was delighted with the ſmoke 
that aroſe from the fat of — Ts. wider 

It was laying hold of the /etter, and letting the mean- 
ing ſlip, that induced men to ſacrifice their f- born, and 
to ſhed in ſacrifice human blood: the blood of the f- born 
was to atone ; the ſeed of the woman was to relieve man- 
kind from miſery ; the firſt-born were ſacred to God. 
Zealots to the letter, imagined the fruit, at leaſt — 
fruit, of the womb had this virtue ; and therefore offered 
it, literally, to their gods, which, at laſt, made human 
ſacrifice faſhionable. _ | KO 

In ſhort, looking at the external ſymbols, and ter, 


the heathens to all their follies 3 and firſt miſled, and 
afterwards hardened and confirmed'the Jus in thoſe ab- 
e under which they are ridiculous, and miſerable, 
to this day. 5 1 [142.5 121 H ee 


was compoſed, for the ſymbols, or emblems, of the dif- 


ſtrong evidence what thoſe figures were, originally, in- 
tended to repreſent ; it becomes neceſſary for any one, 
who would have further ſatisfaction in this 


to ſearch the ſcriptures, to ſee whether, in the 


ſev 


appearances of the Deity therein related, there may note 


be ſome characters fit-to confirm, or deſtroy the opinion 
that the fgures in the Cherubim were the emblems of 
fire, light, and air, or. ſpirit. 1 ais . 

And, upon due enquiry, it will be found, that, al- 


- 
- 


moſt, always when the manner of Fehovah's appearance | 
| 8 2c 
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and not at the apparent, certain meaning of both, drove 


As the practice of the earlieſt heathens, who firſt a · 
poliatiſed to the ſervice of the Heavens, in ſetting up 
the figures of the ſeveral animali, whereof the Cherubim 


ferent Powers in the Heavens, which they worſhipped, 


rticular, 
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When the tabernacle of the congregation was remo- 
red, and pitched without the camp, - upon the people's 
NN bel lion whilſt Moſes tarried yet in Horeb, the pillar of 
"Cd deſcended, and ſtood at the door of the tabernaele, 
b often as the Lord talked with Moſes; and all the 
rople, upon feeing this cloud, worſhipped. Exod. Xii. 


xk by him, Exod. xxxiii. 22. Now, if this 
te Lord was of the fame kind with - ATT 
te tabernacle, and temple, on many occafions, 
which Brckiel, in his account of the — 
ibes, it muſt have conſiſted of fre, tight, and air 


Fri. 

When the tabernacle was ſet up, Exod. xl. 34, 35. 

„of the Lord covered the tent, and the giry of Fe- 
% filled the tabernacle. — the 


v. 13, 14. 
| 7 , ſo that the 95 could Tk fland 258 — 
ie chud : for the glury ebovab * dt 
| ewe. And, . hd vii. 2. 

we praying, at the dedication Be e, the 
the Hd filled Yoo: And the be 1 of Fe 75 
tr into the Bon thovah, the piory 'of© 
+ bad fled Feat us. Ot 
Now, | we examine acts c pear reed eng} re 
dab had, when he was, as one may fa „51 
ing poſſeſſion of his houſe, and can with certainty diſ- 
er it, we may with confidence conclude, that che u- 
nage it bore, was what God intended ſhould give 
© idea of the material thing, to which r, whoſe pre 
e that appearance s tbe affitnilared.: 
The common notion of ghry has fplendor, a glare of 
Wt atte it; and, when t into ſcoſprure, 


pinting, 4s Egured like ways ff e 
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118 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
is deſcribed, the viſible al of his preſence was fire, of 
light, or air, or 7 1 
the appearance is generally, ne · 
ceſſarily attended with that of light. 5 90 5 

The firſt appearance deſcribed is Gen. xv. whete, to 
confirm the covenant to Abrabam, the parts of the di- 
vided beaſts, and the. fowls, being ſet over againſt each 
other, the appearance of a ſmoking furnace, and 4 
lamp of fire paſſed between them. That this appearance 
contained fire, light, and air, or ſpirit, is evident. 

The ſecond appearance of whieh the form is menti- 
oned, was under the oaks of Mamre, Ger. xviii. where 
the figure is not particularly. deſcribed, though probably 
it was human, or like to it; and all we can gather.from 
— is, that the appearance was under the form. of tres 

Wen WWW * 
The next appearance deſcribed is that to Moſes, in 
the buſh, Exod. iii, what was exhibited to view, Was a 
burning buſh which was not conſumed ; and this enbibi- 
tion could not poſſibly be without lig; whether it was 

attended with cloud, or ſmoke, the text does not (ay. 
| rr i 7 

pillar of fire, and c t gui guarded 

aelites — wilderneſs ; if 4ght be allowed to the 

e, in this exhibition, all the three are joined. 

' Immediately after this we ſee Fehovah giving the Law, 
folemnly, from Sizas, He is ſaid, Exod. Xin. 18. 1 
have deſcended upon it in fire: Mount Sinai was: altoge+ 
ther on a ſmoke ; it was covered with a thick cloud, and 
there were on it thubders and lightning: and Moſt 
takes notice, Deas. iv. 15. in cautioning the 


of ay graven images, and the making the ſimilitudes 
*. 


creatures, to be worſhi as God, that on the 
y that 7ehoveh ſpoke to them in Hab, ont of the 
midſt of the fre, they ſaw no manner of fmilitude : N 
which, .the text ſhews, muſt be. meant the ſunilitude of 
any anima; beſides, that it is certain there muſi hare 
been the appearance of fire, and light from it, as wells 
from; the lightning, and the c/omd, which, naturally, de 
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| When dr ark ofthe congrguon was remo- 
yed, and pitched without the camp, upon the people's 
rebellion whilſt Ne tarried yet in Boreb, the pillar of 
Chud deſcended, and ſtood at the door of the tabernacle, 
ſo often as the Lord talked with %; and all the 
people, upon feeing this cloud, 'worſhipped. Exod. xxxiii. 

10. 
” When Moſer defired to for the avay of the Lord, and 
Jehovah was to proclaim his name, he cauſed his glory td 
paſs by him, Exod. xxxiii. 22. Now, if this glory of 
the Lord was of the fame kind with -that whi filled _ 
the tabernacle, and temple, on many occaſions, and 
which Ezekiel, in his account of the Cherubim, de- 
ſeribes, it muſt have conſiſted of fre, tight, and air, or 
ret, 
ET * Exod. xl. 34, 35. the 
chud of the Lord covered the tent, and the ghry of Fe- 
bovah filled the tabernacle. When — bieſſed the 
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* — And, 2 C old vii. 2. when Solomon A A 
praying, at che dedication of the tem — 
of the 22 9 Te 
enter into t f 
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cover it, we may with con Ae — that che fu 
bie image it bore, was what God intended ſhoald give 
the idea. 0 of the material thing, to which br, whoſe per- 
fence that appearance denoted, was tb de affitnilared. - 

The common notion of g ly has fplendor, a glare of 
light attending it ; and, when t into feofpture, 


or painting, 4s igured ine vays 1 "— 
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f the brightneſs of Febovab's glory, w 


ance of the glory of Fe 
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and, in the paſſages above mentioned, a chad -another 


| was Ateacant. t.. | 
+, In Exckiel, chap. 1. where the. Cherub'is deſcribed, 
the g/ory of Febovab is alſo ſtrongly painted. The vi- 
Gon begins with a whirkwind, a-greaticloud, v. 4. and 
a fire infolding itſelf. v. 13. Ai for the likeneſs of the li. 
wing creatures, their appearance was like burning coaltaf fire, 
and like the appearance of lamps : it went up and down a- 
mung the living creatures, and the fire was bright, an 
aut of the fire went forth lightning. v. 26, 27, 28. The 
appearance of a Man, on the appearance of a throne; 
and the prophet ſaw, as the colour of amber, as the ap- 
pearance of fire, round about within it: from the appear- 
ance of his loyns even upward, and from the appearance 


of his loyns even downward, he ſaw as it were the 


pearance of. fire; and it had brightneſs round about. A.. 
arance of the bow that is in the cloud in the day of rain, 
7 the appearance of the brightneſs round about. This, 
ſays the prophet, wwas . the appearance of the likeneſs of 
the glory of the Lord: and, when he ſaw; it, .be fell down 
2 his face. And chap. 10. v. +: where the ſame. 
lerubim are deſcribed, the court is * have been full 
ilſt the houſe was 
filled with the cloud. $7 I $0 
This deſcription ſhews that fre, Jig ht, and chud, were 


the principal, if not the onl ing a 2 in — — 
. an preterna 


pearance of Jight, ſhining from the ſkin of Moſes's face, 
after the ghry of Pear had paſſed. by him, ſhews, 
pretty well, what ſhare /ight in the compoſition of 
that g/ory;; which the Apoſtle Paul ſeems to have under- 
Nood, when writing co the. Hebrews, chap. 1. be ſpeaks 
4 7. brightneſs of the. Father's glory, the expreſi image of 
Herren. | . 11 : 
Beſides theſe appearances of the of the Lord, Je- 
hovah acts in character, when, L 23, * 
ſed with the prieſthood of Aaron, he ſends 2 the em- 
blem of himſelf, out from his face, to burn the facrifice 
on the altar; when, 2 Chron, vii. 1, 2 
ending of Solomon's prayer, came down from h wy 
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and conſumed the barnt-offering ;- and when, 1 
xviii. 38. the decifion was as above 
— — 
ing, ” E. | bs 
, ſence, the Jaded made ws of to denote his appearumce 3 
theſe having been, jointly, ot ſeverally, the objeQs of the 
earlieſt pagans — 2 ſervices, the paguns acknowled» 
| ging the Bull, the lian, and the eagib, as the nb of 
| del their divinities, which, in length of time, they ni. 
ſtook for what they were intended only to repreſent ; ati 
the bull, the lion, and the cage, joined in the appeariiics 
of one living- creature, having conſecrated, as one m 
ſay, in the Cherubim, for the reſidence of the profencs' 
God in the Hoꝶ of Holes, one can hardly doubt that'the 
feures, joined in the Cherubim, which were the m of 
fre, light, and air, or ſpirit, the ordinary fimilitude under 
which the Deity uſually appeared, were intended to 16. 
preſent thoſe characters, or per ſons, in the divine Eſſtnce, 
that fire, light, and air, or reſembled. 

Whatever occaſion man migh 
ledge of the diſtinction of perſons in the Deity, | 
Fal; yet it ſeems certain, the manner of his ſalvation, 
after his defection, could not have been i ted to him 
without revealing chat truth, undiſcoverable by the Agi 
of nature, He could not poflibly know, how, or upon 1 
what account, his ſins were to be pardoned, and himſelf | 
reinſtated in the favour of God, without being told, that i 
the Deity conſiſts of three Perſons ; that of thoſe rhrer, 
purſuant to a covenant made before the CxEaT1ON, the 
ſecond was to take on him fleſh, and in the form of man 
to ſuffer, and thereby atone for the fins of mankind; and 
that the third whs to keep a communication with the ſouls 
of men, for their guidance and comfort. And man could 


not poſſibly keep up, with any ce the m of 
this * —— ſome al 
act, or thing, to preſerve it; or look upon ſ 
knowing the ſenſe of it, without gratefully 'con 
obligations to thoſe divine 2 to whom be his 
being, his comfort, his ſalvation. | 
A Chriſtian, n 
at 
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it is, that the Deity was joined to the humanity, that the 
Word was made fleſh, that a Peron in Jehovah became 
the Son of Man, and a Man, born of a Virgin, became 
the Son of Fehovah, will not ſcruple when he is told, that, 
In the repreſentation of the Deity exhibited under Hmbel; 
in the C im, for the inſtruction and comfort of man- 
kind, the figure of a Man is added to thole that repreſent 
the Trinity; that this figure of a Mas is placed at the 
right hand of that emblem that repreſents the Father, the 
firft Perſon, the Fire: and that it is, in a particular manner, 
conjoined with the Lion, the ſecond Perſon, the Light. He 
firmly believes what theſe figures, thus explained, repre- 
ſent; and muſt think it agreeable to the great conde- 
ſcenſion, and goodneſs of 2 merciful God, to acquaint 
man, from the beginning, with what ſo nearly concerned 
him, and what, without . he could poſſibly have 
no idea of. 
The hieroghphical repreſentation in the Cherubim muſt 
not be conſidered, ſingly, from the form of it; but to that 
muſt be added the — it had in the tabernacle, and the 
3 or emblematical action in which it was con- 
cerned. 
It has been already obſerved, that the Cherubim were 
to be made out of the ſame pure gold that compoſed the 
mercy- cat, which they were to cover with their wings; 
vnd all that is deſcribed to us, further, of their poſture, 
is, that, ſtanding one at each end of the mercy-/eat, their 
faces were to look towards each other, and towards the 
mercy- ſcat. n 
his merey: ſeat, the ſpace between the two Cherubim, 
is deſcribed, particularly, as the place of the reſidence of 
the Deity, and of his appearance ; he was to. inhabit the 
Cherubim, or between thtm ; and he was to appear, there 
in the cloud, and to declare his will from thence. | 
Beſides this, there was a ſtated ſolemn ceremony to be 
performed, once a-year, on the day of Expiation, before 
the mercy-Jeat : the Pri was to bring within the 
the blood of the fin- Mering, and with it to make atone · 
ment for all the people, by ſprinkling of the blood ** 
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the -Jeat, and ſeven times before it; and this blood, 
ſo ſprinkled, is ſaid to Gn | 4 | 
The atoning blood, in this higheſt act of the Moſaical 
inſtitution, was ſprinkled on that place, the mercy-/ear, 
towards which the ſeveral faces of the Cherubim were 
turned: and, if they were to ſee, they had no object to 
look at, on this ſolemn day of expiation, but the Prieft in 
the holy garment, the emblem of the ſecond Perſon, the 
Light, { rinkling this blood on, and towards, the 
ſeat ; which could hardly fail to raiſe the idea, that che 
blood, ſo ſprinkled, was the object, the divine Per/ons, 
whom theſe Fgures repreſented, looked upon as the pro- 
pitiation, the ranſom, the atonement. ; 
And, if it was neceſſary, towards making this emblem 
compleat, to repreſent all the Perſons as looking upon; 
and accepting this blood, then it became to 
make two ſeveral Cherubs, and to place them at different 
ends of the mercy-/eat, that the face of each urs might 
be turned towards the ſpot the blood was to ſprinkled 
on; becauſe, had there been no more than one Cherab, 
two only of the four faces could have been directed to the 
place on which the blood was 'to be ſprinkled ; beſides 
that the ſignificancy of the circumſtance of their faces 
looking towards each other, which deſerves a ſeparate 
conſideration, would have been loſt. | 
Nothing is more certain, than that, under the Mo/aick 
economy, the Deity was to reſide, to dwell, to appear, 
in the midſt of the people, in the place where he was to 
put his Name ; the place where, and where only, in ex- 
cluſion of all others, ſacrifice was to be offered, the altar 
was to be ſet up, and every other ceremonial, or emble- 
matical act of their religion was to be performed, and 
_ particularly the bigheſt, in, or between the Che- 


Whatever religious act was done, in this place, is aid 


to be done before Jabovab; in the Hebrew, always, before 


the aces of chovah. | 
ow, if the ſeveral faces of the Cherubim are taken to 


repreſent the Perſons in ths Poly, and therefore to be 
'L2 


called 
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Kc. 
led the of F ebovah, the reaſon of this pheaſeglogy 
ary be — the phraſe itſelf. will be — nt. 
It is not to be diſſembled, that the Hh words, 
tranſlated before the faces, are often made uſe of to figni- 
oy ar in preſence of, without regard to plurality of 
3 but it deſerves enquiry, how ſo ſtrange a phraſeo- 
logy came to take place. | 4 
And it ſeems to call for very particular attention, that, 
before the Maſaicł inſtitution, and, indeed, from the firſt 
Revelation, the preſence of the Deity is repreſented as 


canfined, with reſpect to religious acts, to a place, and 
chat is done, in tac place, is ſaid to be done before the 
Faces of Febovab. 


Cain is ſaid to have gone out from the faces 5 
wah, and to have dwelt in the land of Na, to the eaſt- 
ward of Fun. Now, if by the faces of Febowah is not 
meant ſome particular place of his immediate preſence, 
and if, on the contrary, his preſence, as we tranſlate it, 
in general, is underſtood, _— will not be true: Cain 
could nat convey himſelf out of the preſepce of God, 
which is every where 3 but he might remove from that 
place which he choſe, in a particular manner, for his re- 
fidence, in the celebration of religious acts. 

In like manner, he pot of manna, Lad. xvi. is ordered 


to be laid up, and was accordingly laid op, — 


N the 
ee of Jalovab, before the Te/timony, long e the is 

ick tabernacle and ark was made, or erected. Laying 
it up any where, would, in one ſenſe, have been laying 
ing 2f he axpeaion 10 bs 05 Tay ir up hajone the 
i n to be, to lay it u F 
— „where the faces of the Cherubim — 
Nor need any one ſcruple admitting the force of this 
laſt obſervation; for it is evident from this, as well as 


other texts, that the Maelites had an ark, and a tabernack, 


conſecrated to the reſidence of Febovab, and deſtined to 
1 ſervice, before the Maſaict tabernacle was rear 

up. +634 ] 
Upon the ion of the Vaelites, in making the 
golden calf, Fehoveh being highly diſpleaſed, the 2aber- 
tach was by Moſes taken out of the center, and _— 
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Thoughts concerning Religion, &c, 12g 
far from the camp, and was- called the tabernacle of the 
congregation, where 7ehovah deſcended in a cloud, to give 
directions to Moſes. Now this happened, in the interval, 
between Moſer's receiving inſtructions for building the 2 
bernaclt that was made in the wilderneſs, and his giving 
orders for the contribution for that work; which evinces 


that the -ae/ites had, upon their going out of Eg ypr, a 
tabernacle for Jebouab, Finguiſhed by his —— and 
Was « 
— 


— — — 
= n 
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the of it, before that reared by 7 
ugh the having a tabernacle for 
ently implies the having an ark, with the mercy. ſiat and 
cherubim, the furniture of it; yet there is other evidence 
to ſhew that the Maelites actually had an ark, different 
from that made by Moſes. For when the ark, which had 
been taken by the Philifines, was locally at Airjath-jea- 
rim, Saul, being at Gibeah of Benjamin, 1 Sam. xiv. 18. 
orders Abijab to bring him thither the ar of God ; and 
the penman of that book adds a remark, for at that time 
there was an ark of God, beſides that, with the children 
of I/rael. And when the ar+ made by after ha» 
ving been carried from Krjath jearim, was lodged in 
Zim, Uriah, who had left Joab at the ſiege of 
teing preſſed to go to his houſe and to his wife, excuſes 
himſelf, alledging it was not proper for him to take ſo 
much eaſe, when the 44, and rae}, and Judah abode 
in tents, and Joab, and the King's ſervants were encamp- 
ed in the open fields, 2 Sam. xi. 11. | | 
And it ſeems highly probable, that the 4-4 thus brought 
+ to Saul when in camp, and the 4r4 that was with 7oab 
at the ſiege of Rabbah, was the ſame that belonged to 
the 1abernacle which the Maelites carried from Egypt with 
them ; becauſe, after the building of Mo/es's tabernacle, 
r 
It. | 
If it is aſked, whence the [ae/ites had an ark, a ta- 
bernacle, Cherubim, and the preſence, or the ſuppoſed 
preſence, of Febovab, in, or between, thoſe Cherubim 
toward the reſolution of that queſtion, it muſt be conſi- 
dered, whence the ancient nations had their Ca, their 


4rks, their Images, W their Tabernacles, 
| 423 
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126 Thoughts concerning Religion, G 
their Temples; becauſe the origin of both wi 6 
| 2 — + 1 


The account, given us by Moſes, of publication ; of 
the Goſpel, 2 2 is very ſhort, and i 
though the Revelation may, in itſelf, have been very 
and explicit. Hopes of mercy given are recorded in that 
fiogle ſentence, The feed of the voman hall bruiſe the head 

the ſerpent : and we hear of no other n cal thing, 

itution, or exhibition, except only the pl or 
inhabiting, the Cherubim, to the eaſtward of Eden, up- 
on man's being removed out of it. | 
The [Fews, who have miſconſtrued the Huge! Febo- 
wah into a created angel, have thought fit, here, to un- 
derſtand, by the Cherubims, two of the ſame fort of An- 
Is, who had got a flaming fword, amongſt them, to 
ighten Adam from re- entering Eder, and meddling with 
the fruit of the tree of fe ; and this monſtrous ſtory = 
have made out of a text that, neceſſarily, means no ſi 
thing, and may fairly be conftrued'to-a'fenſe big with 
the moſt important information to mankind. — 

For, in the firſt place, what the Few: and we tranſlate 
to keep the way of the tree of life, with intent to prevent 
the coming at it, may as properly be rendered 10 hr, 
or for abſerying, and ſo diſcovering, or finding 
auay to the tree of lift ; and every body knows that the 
word way of heaven, way to lift, in the Greek, as well 
as Hebrew learning, means to arrive at as my ; 
In the next place, what we commonly tran —— 

Fevord ſtands in two ſeveral Nennt, not joined by con- 
ſtruction, Fame and fevord, which laſt means nothing 
more particular than a killing weapon. | 

And, in the laſt place, the word we tranflate placed 
Chernbims, is, almoſt always, in every other text tranſa- 
ted inhabited; and whether you tranſlate it placed, or in- 
habited, the next word ought to be tranſlated he Chery- 
Sant, as things or emblems well known to thofe for whom 
M wrote. So that Fehoueh's placing or inhabiting 
theſe Cherubims, where ters was alto the nee of 

to 


as portage the method, — hl, to mak 


quay to the tree of life kept, or ob/a Now, 
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Now, as iſhed — 3 . : 
propitia ion, the nown way to tbe dae „ Was, 
— in burnt ſacriſice, and the 
— | lcd, e 2 any faces of © 
= b, reſiding in or between the Cherubim ; what 
inders us to conclude, that the exhibition mentioned by 
Miſes was, to the fymbolical inſtitation and ſervice after» 
wards eſtabliſhed amongſt men, the ſame that the 
terns ſhewed to Mofes and to David were of the ta 
ack and ple the ard ere creed and ha 
Alam, and in him mankind, was 3 ys + 


ſhed Blood; and offer barnt-ſacrifice, the fa of 
ſuch Iymbolical figures as were then repreſented 


if the ſhedding of blood, ear harm ms. 
inſtituted, as we are pretty ſure they were, the manner 
would alſo be directed. And, as we know, from the 
hitory of Cain, that Fehovah choſe a place for his more 
immediate preſence, called his faces, we cannot poſſibly 
doubt ye wes to be adored, a —— 


of that 

was to be 5 the ſecond Perfon in the Deity, 
to redeem and govern thoſe that ſerved, and truſted in 
tim, we can clearly ſee the extent of God's 
from the beginning, univerſally, to all mankind 1 and 
ve can perceive how the Tu came to have a taber- 
nacle, and an ark, with r emblems, — thas 
made by Moyes 3 and how the wins cams by the 
lol, of the like nature; which in proceſs 
"_— miſapplied, and altered, when — 

ud imag ination « had ace led a ſe 


| 3 
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For if, in that emblematical ſervice, the /ymbol of the 
preſence of the Deity was neceſſary, towards performing 
ſacrifice, as well as thy emblem of the great ſacribce, the 
great z#nterceſſor, &c. then it became neceſſary for men, 
when, by multiplying, they were forced to extend their 
quarters, and to people diſtant regions, to carry ſome 
ſymbol of the divine preſence along with them, in order 
to the ſacrificing acceptably ; every nation, agreeing in 
the ſame ſervice, muſt have one; and — ſo 
long as the right of exerciſing the prieſthood remained 
with the firſt- born, muſt 4115 have one, elſe that right 
would be of no benefit: and if they lived in the itine- 
rant, No-made way, they muſt have a tent, or tabernacle, 
for placing thoſe mi in, as well as means of tranſ- 

rting them ; as, on the other hand, if their ſeats were 
Fed, ſo as to ſuffer them to ere& houſes for themſelves, 
they pony would find houſes, temples, for. thoſe 


Nothing was more common than Howhe/d- Gad. 

the ak, Laban had his Teraphim, which he calle 
his Gods, and about which he was extremely ſolicitous; 
Rachel had no leſs reſpect for them than he. The Hea- 
thens carried their Gods along with them, whitherſoever 
| went. The idolatrous 7 

the wilderneſs tabernacles for their Gods Chiun and Rem- 
phan. The cauſe of making the golden Calf was, pro- 
bably, compliance with this cuſtom. Et is com- 
mended for the pious care of carrying his Gods, his Dii 
Penates, from Troy to laß; though what the form of 
them was, is not known. Every family had their Fe- 
wates, their Dii Lares, though in later times they forgot 
what form theſe anciently were of. Terapbim, Penatts, 
Lares, are all plural names for the repreſentations of 
thoſe Famil-Gods ; and, laying thoſe circumſtances ta- 
-gether, it is impoſſible to doubt that the making theſe 
repreſentations, amongſt the different nations and kin- 
dreds, owed its origin to one and the ſame cauſe. _ 
It was becauſe of the many corruptions introduced in- 
to the ſacred ſervice, in practice as well as in opinion, 
Aut the Jcuiſ ceconowmy was inſtituted ; 0 


Ifaelites had, probably, in 
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wiſh liturgy was, the abrogating that right, 
— the of all pretence to ſhed blood, 
ferring that right to the family of Auron. 


' It was for the ſame reaſon, and to the ſame intent, that 
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cauſe the permiſſion of every head of a family to be 
pris, for his own hoaſe, and to ſacrifice according to 
his o- will, had introduced the greateſt uncertainty,-as 
well as error, that the firſt act towards eſtabliſhing the 

the pe: 


tranſ 


ſacrifice of all ſorts was prohibited, except before the 
faces of F ehovah, in the tabernacle fuſt, and then in the 
temple. In the wilderneſs no Maelite could lawfully kill 


a clean animal, for private uſe, in any other place, ex- 


cept before the tabernacle: and though, when the peo- 
ple had fixed. feats.in- the land oſ Canaan, diſtant from tha 


faces of Fabouab, 


they were permitted to kill of the 


flocks, or of the herds, for domeſtick uſe, provided 
did not eat the blood os the fat; yet ſtill, under the tri 


eſt menaces, they were p 
the abuſes that might enſue. 
The very -prohibition, - 


to facrifice, for fear of 
with ſubſtituting the 


Lavites in place of the firfl-born, and the change that was 


thereby introducedintheprecedent 


— — 
kind but the Fows continued in, ſufficiently what 


und doubtleſs the praRtice of both was laadable, and, but 


for the prob 


might have been imitated. 


rice, the whole fmbolical jon of the grace of 
—— cane be ome 


regular before that prohibition ; 
notice of, — 


and the 


rnacle and tem- 


ple, then what was lawful to he done elſewhere, 


became 
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130 Thoughts concerning Religion, &c. 
unlawful; and, as it was thus impoſlible, after that pe- 
riod, to ſacrifice any where but before the facts of Febs- 
wah, the ſymbols of his preſence, in the holy place, it be- 
came unfit to make, or to have in reverence, thoſe 
o (which were only expreſſive, as they were joined with 
ſacrifice) any where elſe, except when a Prophet had im- 
mediate direction, or in caſes of neceſſity. 

The prohibition, then, is to Yael, that they ſhould 
not make unto themſelves grawven images, the fimilitude; 
of any thing in the heavens above, or in the earth be- 
neath, &c. ; that they ſhould not bow down to them, 
nor ſerve them; that they ſhould not take upon them- 
ſelves, wantonly, to aſſimilate God to what their ima+ 
ginations might ſuggeſt to them he was like, by the pra- 

Etice whereof mankind had already run into ſo many ri- 
diculous, and miſerable errors. But this prohibition does 
not, in any degree, imply, that the Deity might not 
continue the uſe of the ſacred — of his perfonality 

and grace, in the merciful act of redeeming mankind, in 

the Holy of Helies ; no more than the inhibition to facri- 

fice, at large, prevented ſacrificing in the temple. And, 

i. it be aid, that the actual inſtitution of ſacriſice, at the 
altar, ſhews the prohibition to ſacrifice was not abſolute, 

- it may alſo be ſaid, that the command to frame the Che- 
rubim is as expreſs as that to burn Holocaufts at the altar. 

It is, indeed, true, that the prohibition extends to pro- 
hibit all religious wvo;Gip, even to the ſacred emblems in 
the holy place ; an extravagance into which the idolaters 
had fallen; and that may be a main motive for forbidding 
the very making, or having, ſuch emblems in private hands. 
But then there was no danger of that abuſe in the temple: 
The fmbols were placed there, not as the objects of wu. 

Hip, but as deſcriptive, in ſome degree, of the manner of 
the act of grace, as it was to be brought about by the perſon! 
in the Deity, for mankind. The pre/ence, that was to be 
worſhipped, was to be looked for between thoſe /ymdol, 
or emblems, upon the mercy-/eat 3 and the cloud, and the 

' glory iſſuing from it, called away the attention from thoſe 
repreſentations. Beſides that, to prevent abuſes from - 

 mogination, and all attempts of avorfipping, theſe pn 
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eg were kept in the innermoſt part of the tabernacle, 

— to be approached only once a-year, and that 
by the High-Prieft, on the day of expiation. | 

That this was the apprehenſion of the 7/-aclites, of 
thoſe times, is evident from the conduct of their ſacceſ- 
ſors, who could not well fail to be acquainted with their 
notions; and who might think, that ordinances of this 
kind, intended to take place in a ſtate of quiet and 
tranquillity, when all the people had free acceſs to the 
tabernacle, or temple, might be ſuperſeded, in caſe of 
abſolute neceflity, when the pious could not have acceſs 
do preſent themſelves at thoſe places. 6" 1 

Micah, who lived in the time of the Judges, certainly 
feared Febovab: the filver, belonging to his mother, 
was dedicated to Fehowah, to make an Ephod, and Tera- 

jhim, &c. when he ſucceeded in getting a Prieft to his 
mind, he concluded that he was certain Felsvab would 
do him good ; and this Ephod, and Teraphim, evidently 
were prophetick. 

His ſcheme, then, manifeſtly was not to revolt from 
Jebovab, nor to ſerve idols, or other Gods; but, whilſt 
the confuſion and oppreſſion of /rae/ made it impoſſible 
to attend at Sb, to have @ houſe'bf God in his own fa- 
mily, with ſacred fmbols, and a Prieft, who, before the 
faces of Fehovah, in that place could make atonement 
y bm whilſt communication with Shilo was ob- 
He, 7 made puns had, _ Ti 4 — - imi- 
tation of the approved ; and, having them ſet 
lad, Tudg. xvii. 5. Beth-Ehbim, « houſe of God. The 
Tranſators, imagining that the Teraphim repreſented falſe 
ods, have rendered the words Berh-E/bim a houſe of gods: 
though, chap. xviii. 31. they render the very ſame words, 
when applied to the tabernacle in S hilt, the houſe bof Gad. 

A the ſervice, for which this Ephod, and Teraphim, 
this houſe of God, was intended, could not be performed 
vithout a Pries, Micah, who it ſeems was not himſelf a 
ſrf-born, conſecrated one of his ſons, probably the eldeſt, 
for that office, for want of one more fit ; but meeting, 
t haſt, with a Levite, he engaged him to ſerve in ; 
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ſtation, and conſecrated him, in full belief that this act. 
on would be acceptable to Fehovab. . 

And, accordingly, we ſee Febovab was propitious to 
this pious, though irregular deſign. - The Ephod, and 7. 
raphim, conſulted by the Danites about the ſuceeſs of their 
undertaking, returned a true anſwer ; which fo far rai- 
ſed the eſteem of the Danites for thoſe ſacred hmbol, that 
they robbed Micab of them, and ſet them up in their own 
country ; where they continued in reputation till the Cap- 


tivity. | 
Micah, laining of the injury done him in taki 
from him the Teraphim, ſays they had taken away his &- 
hohim, his God. It is difficult, if at all poſſible, to ima- 
vine that Micah, who ſet up thoſe figures to do ſervice 
to Fehovah, could have meant any more than that the 
 Teraphim were. the Symbol, or repreſentation, of the Bl 
him, neceſſary to be uſed in the chief act of religious ſer- 
vice; and, if that ſhall be the conſtruction, the reſemblance 
between Teraphim in private ſervice, before the Moſaick 
Law, and Cherubim in the publick ſervice, after it, is pret- 
ty obſervable. 

It was, in all appearance, for the ſame reaſon, and to 
the ſame end, that Gideon, a ſervant of the true God, who 
had ſeen the Angel Fehovah, to whom Fehovah had ſpo- 
ken, to whom and by whom Jehovah had wrought won- 
ders, made an Ephod of the n ſpoils of the ites, 
and ſet it up in Ophrah, his city; whither the Maelites, 
in-proceſs of time, ran a whoring after it, and where it 
became a ſnare to Gideon, and to his houſe. 

"That this Ephod had Teraphim, and all the proper ap- 
purtenances, as Micah's had, attending upon it, is not 
to be doubted ; and it is remarkable, that Gideon's act is 
not cenſured for any inherent malignity in it, but only 
for the conſequences of it; as the EH he ſet up, in pro- 
ceſs of time, debauched the people, and became a 
to him, and to his houſe. ND OS 

Theſe inſtances, pretty plainly, ſhew, that Threphim 
were no more than a copy of the original Cherubim, ap; 
plied to the ſame uſes that the Cherubim were on 7 
mercy:Jeat : and as all mankind agree, from * 
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fs, that the Teraphim were images, or repreſentati- 
Fe ewe the —.— took to be expreſſive of their 
Deity, it can hardly be queſtioned that the Cherubim 
were intended for the ſame purpoſe. 
| Suppoling this to have been the caſe ; as the very ex- 
hibition muſt have been intended to repreſent Trinity in 


the Deity, and the ſhare each Pey/on had in the ſalva- 


tion of man, it is impoſſible the Jes could have N 
ed the belief of the Trinity, and with it the Mu up- 
on his advent, fo long as they retained the memory, and 
the underſtanding, © 

But, as it was fixed in Providence that they ſhould dif- 
believe the one, and reject the other, their wild imagi- 
nations, whilſt the figures remained in the temple, 
them to negleR all reflection upon them, and to run af- 


ter falſe ; and this neceſſary piece of knowledge, to- 


wards underſtanding the ſyſtem of , dropt fo to- 
tally out of their heads, or rather they had framed no- 
tions ſo contrary to it, that, n their return from the 
captivity, the Ark and Cherubim had no room in their 
temple ; though theſe” were the very kerne/ of all their 


religious ceremonies, and though the knowledge of the 
figures of the Cherubim was preſerved by Exzetie/, a Pro- 
phet allowed by themſelves to be inſpired, as the dimen» 


hons and fabrick of the mer was by Moſes. 
That the ſhotting up thoſe figures in the Sanctum ſan- 
forum might have contributed to the lofs of the know- 


ledge of their form, amongſt the Fews, may be true: 


but then, if they had not been deſeribed by Exekiel, that 
loſs would haye been total, and irreparable ; and we, as 


well as they, ſhould be deprived of the benefit of that 


repreſentation, to evidence the original and anent 
deſign of the merciful Deity : but as the loſs of the ideas, 
which ought to have reſulted from that tation, 


anſwered the end of God in the hardneſs of the Tes; fo © 


the preſervation of thoſe ſacred fpures, by Ezekiel, ſerves 
to convict the Jens of that hardneſs, to render them in- 


excuſable for their 8 and, at the ſame time, to 
confirm and illaftrate the faith of Chriftians. | 
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Cherubim, is not the only piece of uſeful knowledge the 
Fews, to whole tuſtody the ſacred oraclis were commit- 
ted, have loſt as to themſelves; though; in preſerving 
the ſacred books, they have provident ally ſaved them for 
the benefit and inſtruction of thoſe who were called, to 


be the people of God, in their ſtead. 


It has been already obſerved, that there is a particu- 
lar emphaſis, which the Fes will not ſee, in the plural 
Flabim, uſed always in ſcripture to fignify God; and it 
is unconteſtable, that the word itſelf carries ſome idea in 
it deſcriptive of ſome character, ſome relation, the Being 
deſcribed bears to Man. 

The word Jehovah the Septuagint tranſlates Ku, 
and we, aſter it, Lord; becauſe of the delicacy of the 
original interpreters, who might think it ſome ſort of 
prophanation to tranſlate that ſacred word, and make it 
common in its known meaning. Neither Few nor 
Cbriſtian doubts that 7ehovah expreſſes the eſſence that 
neceſſarily exiſts; and every body knows that it does not 
mean what KV H properly ſignifies : the Greek word is 
a faithful and juſt tranſlation of Adeni, which the ſuper- 
ſtitious Fewws have placed in the room of Fehovab ; it 
ſigniſies Dominus, Lord, Maſter, but carries nothing in 
it of the idea of the Original. 

The idea reſulting from the word ku, Lord, is re- 
lative, and bears a particular regard to /ubjes, ſervants, 
without which the idea of Lord cannot ſubſiſt; but the 
idea ariſing from the word Jehovah is abſolute, w_ 
no relation to any thing but itſelf, and ſtanding 

el, ſubſiſting though nothing be- 


And, therefore, we can reaſonably ſay, my Lord, thy 
Lord, his Lord, our Lord, their Lord, the Lord of the land, 
Se. and thoſe expreſſions are often uſed in ſcripture ; 
but we cannot ſay, my Febovab, thy Fehovah, &c. and 
in fact there is no ſuch expreſſion in the whole ſacred 
book: and, when we tranſlate, my Lord, thy Lord, &c. 
the word tranſlated is never Jebovab, but always Axon, 
or ſome other word of the ſame fignification. 

As we diſcover the idea conveyed by [[[ 


and determined by itſ 


| ſides did exiſt. 
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abſolute, ſo we perceive the idea implied in EFhbim to be 
relative, by the uſe of it : nothing is more common than 
my, thy, our, their, bis, Elobim, Which never is ſaid of 
Jehovah ; and, as the word has ſome ſignification of re- 
lation, the Tranſlators ought to have expreſſed it by a 
word that bore ſome ſuch ſenſe. | G 
But, as they have erred in rendering the abſolute word 
Felovab by the word Lord, which carries an idea figni- 
ficant of relation: ſo they have erred, on the other hand, 
by rendering the word Ehbbim S:0, Oedt, God, Gods 3 
which, ſo far as we know by the derivation aſſigned for . 
it, has nothing ſignificant in it, at leaſt carries no idea 
of relation to us, or to any other thing. | 
If the word ©26;, or the word God have no fignifi- 
cant meaning in themſelves, and are made uſe of, as 
ſounds, only to raiſe the idea of the eternal Being ; then 
the applying that word by the relatives my, thy, fc. is 
improper ; the eternal Being, abſolutely confidered, has 
no more relation to one; 4 to another: and, if the 
term Oe ds had originally any ſignification of relation, 
by all we can diſcover from the Greel antiquities, it was 
loſt long before the Septuagint tranſlation z nor do we 
know what the preciſe meaning of the Saxon word God 
was, other than to denote the ſupreme beneficent Being. 
The Fes, therefore, ought to have tranſlated the 
word Fehovah by a word of the ſame ſignification z 
or at leaſt to have rendered it fetidem /iteris, it they could 
not find a word of the ſame import; and _ 
not to have tranſlated it by a word that has another and 
a different meaning : and they ought not to have tranſ- 
lated Elohim, which moſt certainly had a ſignification of 
relation, by a word which had no fignification at all of 
relation to it; on the contrary, they ought to 
have kept up, in the tranſlation, to the true meaning of 
the word; or to have retained the Hebrew term, toti- 
dem literis, in the tranſlation, as they did in 
names ; for then, h they muſt have left men in the 
dark, they would -not have miſled them, nor done the 
miſchief they have done to their ſucceſſors. 


Without enquiring whether the loſs, or the I 
enquiring M 2 — 
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of the meaning of this word, proceeded from folly, or 
faultineſs, or from a mixture of both, in the Jeu, it 
is highly neceſſary to ſearch, in order to che recovery of 
it ; knowing the genius of the Hebrew language to be 
ſuch, that ſignificant words are framed from roots that 
yield ſome certain, fixed idea, and thereby convey a de- 
termined meaning. „ 

In looking over the radical words of the Hebrew lan- 

age, one finds the root Elab to mean an Oath, or A. 
guration, the Execration made to affect the breaker of a 
covenant ; and the genius of the language certainly ad- 
mits the word El/ah to be uſed, from that, to ſigniſy a 
perſon that hath taken upon him this oath, and £ lohim to de- 
note more perſons become ſubjeRt to it, or entering into 
covenant, or agreement, together. : 4 

— E lohim 0 ger formed, from this cut, to fig- 
nify perſons under the obligation ar execration of an oath, 
may ſeem, at firſt fight, ſomewhat hard ; F that no- 
tion will become more familiar, when one conſiders that 
Jabouab, throughout the ſacred ſeriptures, is faid on 
many occaſions, in confirmation of any promiſe, or co- 
vena, relating to à future event, o , 40 fear by 
io ſavear a Fehouah liveth, in order to create 
e certainty, and reliance on the performance. 
Why Fehovab is thus repreſented as taki 
and what the nature and manner of that 
merits a diſtinct conſideration ; bat fince, in fat, he re- 
preſents himſelf to us in that light, as binding his 
miles by oath, we may eaſily conceive why he may c 
to be called, and conſidered, as the God bound ty '0ath, 
the Being ſolemnly engaged under an immutable obliga- 
Lion, by thoſe who are to believe in, and aely on 

— 4; yy 4789 | | 
F. Though we have no footſtep, ſo far as I know, left of 
this ſigniſication, in the terms which the 'Greeks, or Ko 
nan, or other later heathens, made uſe of to dignify the 
Deity yet the Greeks had their Fupiter O-, and 
the their Fupiter Fæderator; und nothing was 
more common, * thoſe heathens, than the notion 
chat the ſupreme God could bind himſelf by u — 
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they deſcribe, with fititious circumſtances, the parti- 
cular * that was — Here, again, 2 — 
ſtance of a very i notion, 
ing deducible from the light of nature, ick d up, and 
maintained univerſally, amongſt the moſt ancient nations 
we know ; which tallies wonderfully with what the fa- 
cred book, of which they knew nothing, exhibites ; and 
muſt, therefore, have flowed from the ſame original. 

If we admit that Ebhim carries the notion of Fardera- 
tres, Beings or Perſons in Alliance, bound by oath to 
make their engagement effectual, then we evidently tee 
why they may, are, and ought to be, called my, our, 
their, Nc. Elabim; why Fe deſcribes himſelf by 
the title of the Elohim of Abraham, of Iſaac, of F acob, of 
Jrael ; why they call upon him as their Ehbim ; why, in 
their praiſes, they aſcribe to their Elohim power, 
faithfulneſs, beyond the Flobim of other nations; and wh 
the leading encouragement to the //-azlites, to do well, 
b, that Jehovah is, or will be, their Ehbim, and they 
are, or be, to him a peculiar people; as, on the o- 
ther hand, if they broke their covenant, the E/ab, the 
rath or execration would reach them. | 

And, ſurely, if Jehovah was pleaſed to make, or to re- 
preſent himſelf as making a covenant for the benefit of 
mankind, or of any particular people, by which he was 
unalterably bound to redeem and preſerve them, on their 
performing certain conditions, the moſt kind, and, at the 
lame time, the moſt uſeful appellation he could chuſe to 
be addreſſed to by, is that of Elohbim, in the notion of Far- 
&rator ; becauſe it could not be pronounced, with atten- 
tion, without raiſing the moſt thankful ſentiments of the 
mercy and goodneſs of God, joined to the ſtrongeſt conſt 
dence in his favour ; and, at the ſame time, warning the 
party of the danger of tranſgreſſing, by non-compliance 
with the conditions to which he, on his part, was bound. 

If Elhim was a term peculiar to Fehowah, as God of 
lrael, with whom he plainly appears to have been in c- 
venant, the reaſon of that appellation would be pretty ob- 


vious; but ſo it ha „that he is called the Elbim of 
the whole Earth ; and, in ry deſcription of the — 
| 3 
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the works by the-Bt»nal are ſaid do be done 


performed 
by the Elobim, and all the ancient nations admitted the 


term Flabim as deſcriptive of their God. So that-it will 
be a ſtrong objection againſt this ſenſe of the word B 
Bim, if no reaſonable account · can · be given of an earlier 
covenant than that with Abraham, and if that-covrnant 
did not extend to all mankind, "op , 

Whoever believes that there are rw in the 
Deity, whereof en- became bound to join himſelf to hu- 


manity, and ow compleat righteouſneſs, and give 


<campleat ſatisfaction for the fins of-mankind ;-one-became 
bound to aſſiſt man, thus redeemed, to do his duty, and 
to reform his heart; and one became bound to utcopt of 
this ſatlisfaction, and, upon receiving it, to admit man to 


Fellowſhip and favour ; will not ſcruple to allow, that, 


before even the creation, a covenant, or-agretment was 
made to this purpoſe between the ſacred thre, in the event 
of man's falling: and he will be the leſs ſerupulous to ad- 
mit this, when he conſiders ſeveral texts that ſuppoſe it, 
ticularly the 110th P/aln, v. 4. which ſays,  Fehovab 
-bath' ſworn, and will-not repent, Thou art a Priel fur ever, 
after the order of Melchizedek. 8 
But, whatever may be. thought of this; as none, who 
"conſiders and believes the ſcriptures, ean doubt that this c. 
wenant was made known to the firſt man, on the fall; if 
that term Ebhim was conſecrated for his information and 
eomſort, it would paſs current amongſt all mankind, his 
deſcendents; and that would ſufficiently authoriſe Mn, 
in deſcribing the creation, to make uſe of the term AA 
Bim, aſeribing to Jehovah, the Flabin upon whole fideli- 
ty all mank ind were to depend ſor ſalvation, the creation 
of this ſyſtem, and of man. 115 | | 
And though Mo/es does not, formally, relate that Je 
-howah acquainted man, immediately upon the u, of a 
covenant made for his ſalvation; yet ſeveral paſſages, as 


recorded by him, ſhew that -mankind had early know. 


: 3 this covenant. For, in ſpeaking 40 Naah, both 


before and after the flood, Jehovah: ſays be will eltabliſh 
his coverant with Noah, and with his leet! a not uſing the 
word that is, commonly, tranſlated dm * 
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which would have — if no roenant had been 
made before 4 but making choice of an expreſſion that 
preſuppoſed 2 covenant, formerly made, und known to he 
made to Noah, who was made ſure he was 40-reap, after 
that declaration, che benefit-of it. \* 7:412.3 $092 
And if one enters into the belief that this vu 
| (which gave birth tothe appellation Elhim,)) was made 
by the alis, from the beginaing, and Was intimated to 
mankind, upon the fall, when the purpoſe of mergy was 
firſt ; and when, for explaining and 16cording 
that purpoſe of grace, the whole omblamatical:inflitution 
was appointed, and the Cherrubim were exhibited 4 be will 
readily admit, that the poſition of the two Cherubs, with 
their faces looking towards each other, and at the a 
ſeat, where the blood for atonement was to be ſprinkled, 
might repreſont the Clabin, as parties in the at for making 
a covenant, looking and rely ing on each other for — 4 
ſormance, and regarding the blood, which was the 
of the eonſideration for which man was to be redeemed : 
and this: opinion he will the mote zeadily give into, when 
he recolleQs that the ark, which ſuppbrted the 
Seat and the Cherubim, the principal emblems of 
Jewh religion, is moſt commonly called #be 44 of the 
nant. . | oy 
As the Fewvs cannot be pardoned the loſing the ſenſe 
of the word :Elohim, they;can hardly be forgwen their 
plain endeavour to hide the original meaning of the 
word, tranſlated, covenant, £ | 
That Berith, the word ſo tranſlated, does not, in it o- 
riginal ſenſe, ſignify covenant, is evident from this ; that 
the formal phraſe made uſe of to fignify-the making a op 
venant is, preciſely, to cut f: or lay, Berith-; much in 


the ſame way us icere, purculere, Ferine, fardus, is, amongſt 


the Romans, to ſignify the making a 6 

Berith, = in its original ſignification, denotes 
ſomething that was to be cut . 10 be lan; and %, 
Tad. xuiv. 8B. aſter having, as the of the covenant 
concluded between Jebovab and the People, divided the 
blood of the erifice into ta / d equal parts, and after having 
ſprinkled the one half on the altar, ſprinkled 1 
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nants, and agreements, it was the ancient and original 
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half on the le, ſaying, Behold the blooll of Berith 
evbich Fehlens bath =o with you, concernt fr theſ 
evords, And, Zech. ix 11. priſoners are ſer Nee by the 
Sb of the covenant, Berith a 

The Latin Literati very truly aſſign the riſeof the phraſe 
ferire fadus, when they ſay, that in all leagues, cove- 


cuſtom to ſlay ſome victim, to ſacrifice ; whence, men- 
'tioning the ſolemn act, the ſlaying the victim, in com- 
mon uſage, came to fignify the whole act of making a 
Teague, to which it was applied: but they fail in affign- 
ing an adequate reaſon for the ceremony of ſlaying 
animal, at treaties ; which again muſt have given tle 
to the form of ſpeech in queſtion. PR - 

It has been already obſerved, that the blood of the 
Redeemer, who, in due time, was to be cut off, was the 
conſideration of the original covenant between the Zl 
Bim, and between them and man; and the cutting off, 
and ſprinkling the blood of a ye, a creature ſubſtituted 
in the room of the Redeemer, till his real advent, was the 
Symbol of that Covenant, uſed, even by Jehovah, in ma · 
king Covenants with men, as in the inſtance at Sinai; 
and, therefore, uſed by all men when they entered into 
ſolemn agreements with each other. Cutting off a crea- 
ture, then, in a particular manner, or under a pa 
character, being the fmbo/ of that important covenant, 
It is no great wonder that men, in their ſolemn engage- 
ments with each other, ſhould make uſe of that 
act; and that ſaying, ſhortly, that ſuch creature, by ſuch 
name or character, was cut off; ſhould, in common uſage, 
ſignify that a covenant was made, « 

Though theſe reflections may give ſome reaſonable ia- 
tisfaction why cutting of, or Saying, a victim was uſed in 
making covenants; yet it is ſtill neceſſary to enquire what 
particular character the thing, called Beyith, bore to di- 
. Kinguiſh it from common victims in ordinary ſacrifices, 
and to appropriate it to the uſe of binding covenants ; ſinte 
chere is no appearance, after the moſt ggurate ſearch, W 
that Perith was the name of any ſort of Thimal uſed in 
facrifice, — 
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In examining carefally the Oli Tefament, two paſſages, | 
Re ph: ung bags” met with where the Feu have 
not ventured to tranſlate the word Berith; covenant, but 
have been neceſſarily obliged by the cogtext to give it its 
true, original ſignification; — to divert the reader's 
attention, and to prevent his making any inſerences from 
the ſenſe of the word, in theſe texts, they have, in an 
arbitrary manner, pointed the letters ſo as to make the 
ſame letters, which in every other paſſage, ſound Berzth, - 
to be in theſe texts pronounced Borith. | 
Mal. iii. 2. The Angel of the covenant, of Berit, id 
— to oy like the Tefiner's _ and like _— Berith, 
„and comes to purge and to Las, | 
a ii. 22. he re? their wickedneſs "i 
and uncleanneſs, Febovab ſaith, For thauph thou waph thee = 
with nitre, and take the much Berith, jape ; yet thine ini = 
oy is marked before me. 5 
heſe paſſages, evidently, ſhew, that the word Beni 
has in it the notion of cleanſing, purifying 3 and the 
— — deem 
vbi purr, d puriſy; the th, form» 
ed from that ro, nap gn properly purification, a pu» 
rfer, a perſon or thing bt to purify. 41 


Nr * | * 
frier, who, in the New Tramm language, is vo waſh 
u in his blood from all our iniquities : who can help concla- 
ling, that the great ſacrifice co be car off, in due time, 


ed for confirmation of ſolemn covenants amongſt men, the 
Em or expredlion of cutting of Berith, or the purifier, 
f came 
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- came in proceſs of time to ſignify the act to which, a- 

mongſt men, it was applied, * making a * 
word Berith retaining, nevertheleſs, its original fipnifica- 
tion, and beihg to be taken in that aue, when the ſcope 
of the text requires it ſhould ? | 

Underſtanding the matter thus, many paſſages, that o- 
therwiſe are extremely obſcure, if at all ſenſe, become 

clear and ſignificant. Ja. xlii. 6. I Febovah will give 
thee for a Berith, covenant, Fu people, and fur a liek of 
the Gentiles. xlix. 8. I Jehovah will give thee for a Be. 
rith, covenant, of the people, to eflabliſh the earth. If what 
is tranſlated covenant, were rendered, as it ought to be, 
purifier, nothing could be more clear and comfortable than 
thoſe texts. | 

Upon the ſame principle the blood of Berith, the co- 
venant, will fignify the blood of the purifier, without ex- 
cluding the notion of that blood being the e and n- 
zol, of the covenant. | « 

And, in like manner, in many paſſages where Jalo- 
wah, inſtead of uſing the word, tranſlated t make a co- 
wenant, uſes other words, which fignify, efablibing, giz 
wing, placing, his Berith, covenant, to, or with, any one, 
the word Berith may more properly mean the purifier, than 
the covenant. ay 

Gen. vi. 18. When Jehovah acquaints Noah that he is 
to deſtroy the earth, with all its inhabitants, he aſſures 
him, at the ſame time, that he is t efablyb his Berith 
with him, and his family. Now, if Berith be taken, in 
that place, for the purifier, the promiſe amounts to. this, 
that the great purifier was to come of his Line; which hap- 
pened accordingly. | 

In the ſame way, Gen. xvii. 2. Jehovah ſays to 4. 
 braham, I vill give my Berith between thee and me. And 
v. + As for me, behold my Berith, covenant, it «vith tber. 
And, if by Berith, in thoſe expreſſions, is meant the u- 
rifier, then theſe are formal declarations that the N 

h was to come of Abraham; which ins the other 
declarations, that in his feed. all the families of the earth 


ſhould be bled 2 
And that declaration in which Devid ia much exuld, 
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in what is called his la words, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. yet he 
bath placed with me an, or the, everlaſiing Berith, will 
fgnify that Fehowah had decreed the purifier, the Meſſiah, 
ſhould ſpring out of his houſe, though his houſe was not 
þ right with God as he could have wiſhed it. | 
Many more paſſages will appear in a very different 
light, from what they did formerly, upon taking the 
word in this ſenſe ; which may be the reaſon why the 
7ews, who miſtook the true Berith, when he came in ac- 
compliſhment of the Law, and the Prophets, have uſed 
nuch ſkill to hide the true — which moſt un- 
doubtedly was underſtood by their forefathers, after the 
death of Gideon, when Fudg. viii. 33 . a 
whoring after Baalim, and made Baal Berith their God, 
to whom there was a houſe, or temple, at Shechem, chap. 
g. under the title of E/ Berith, or the God Berith. 
Whether the Maelites or the Canaanites built this 
temple, is not material ; the God was, ſurely, of the ma- 
ufacture of Canaan, who ſpoke the ſame language with 
the Jews, and expected purification as well as 5 
tough perhaps after a ſtrange manner. Baal, or II, 
Berith, tranſlated the Lord, or Gad, the covenant, will 
tardly make ſenſe ; but the Lord, or God, the purifier, 
night be a proper object of worſhip, for thoſe who were 
o fond of purification, as to cauſe their children to paſs 
rough the fire to purify them, and even to ſacrifice 
— by fire, to atone for erimes, and avert 
wrath, | F 
Having ſaid ſo much for explaining the Hebrew phraſe 


r making a covenant, it may not be improper to en- 


Wre a little into the origin of the Latin phraſe ferire, 
ah ty fadus, which evidently is of the fame 
red, | 


Waving the conjecture of the Grammarians, that 


ſeus might, in the old Tu/can language, have been u- 
td for Sedus, a kid, which again might be the animal 
Kcuſtomed to be lain, or cut off at concluding treaties : 
cauſe it neither appears that dus was anciently writ- 
* du, nor that a kid was the regular facrifice: F- 
link it moſt probable that fads, in the phraſe in que- 
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ſtion, meant 01 RY , 
means, at this 
Now, it 2 — — Hebrew kogua — 
. its name, 3 for Which 
ered ; a fin-offering is ca briefly, Sim;: a 
, A 1 wherefore the victim, ben 
— ed, without any addition, @ Gin. ce 
a man n his fin, i a ereatute, the typ 
_— Perſon who was to fland in the place of the fin- 
to the door of the tabernacle, to lay his hand up 
— head of his for ; the Prisft is to. ki the Sin, tc 
pour out the blood of the Sin, c. 8 
the word offering, to explain the meaning. 
As, then, all religious rites flowed rom the fam 
ſource, os in ituted in the ſame language, it i 
wy natural to — that, upon the formation of if 


_—_— expreſſions concerning thoſe _ 
rites wou —.— —— in ſome — the c 


lange Now, if, in the firſt lang that whi 
offered for fr, which was to 9 and t 
t away, was, by thoſe who expected that effet 
= fin; why may not we believe, that wh 
was offered to purge — was termed fedity, pollutic 
abomination, might be called fadus, if fardus in the la 
guage of the country, ſignified f2dity, pollution, _— 
And, if it is allowed that adus might 7 
ture offered to atone for ſin, or —— n feri 
percutere, fadus, would be the very act of offering f 
fn, and muſt come to fignify Pong int 
very ſame way that cutting „nere doet 
"To theſe obſervations, to chew — a 
quity, and authority, of — and the true 
and meaning of the emblemalical, and predifive infli 
tions, as well as of the terms in which . coil 
Gad is conveyed, many more might be added; and 
already offered, might be ſupported b . 
paſſages from Authors ſacred, wee” prophane, by 
they are to be vouched: But as, on — — ty 
woudexceed the deſign of the ſheets ; fo, on they 
ther, it would be but doing, over again, what is alreal 
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infinitely better done by the ingenious Mr. Hurenin- 
zon, author of _ Principia, in that and his other 
ſurpriſing works, from whence all the thoughts concern- 
ing the antiquity of, and manner of interpreting Rewe- 
ltion are borrowed, and which are fraughted with 4A. 
cxveries, as uſeful as they are new, 

This Author has been complained of for writing in a 
manner that has been called abſtruſe and dark, and, per- 
haps, with ſome reaſon ; but, if he is not altogether to 
te acquitted from that charge, ſure there is no excuſe 
for thoſe, who, pretending to admit Revelation as Di- 
zine, will not give themſelves the trouble to examine, 
with due attention, his Forks, which make the Oli Tefta- 
unt ſpeak a language underſtood by our Saviaur and his 
Arſiles, and which hardly any body appears to have un- 
ferſtood ſince their days. It is ſcarce _ to pay too 
tear, in labour, and ſtudy, for ſuch diſcoveries ; and, if 
reoard for Revelation were out of the queſtion, it is a- 
nazing that curioſity does not prevail with men of i/are, 
ud /-arning, to look into books that are ſtored with ſa 
nuch entertainment in that way. 

If any unprejudiced perſon, acquainted with the Scri- 
pures, who has looked into the ancient heathen learn- 
vg, ſhall examine, with tolerable care, thoſe hts 3 
tis to be hoped, he will find a ready anſwer to all the 
voductions of modern, as well as ancient, Hs; and 
rain, to his great comfort, ſatisfied, That Chriflianity 
. indeed very near, as old as the Creation. 
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inions that attend what is commonly 
reethinking, flow from a ſettled diſbelief and 
contempt of Revelation. 
This diſbelief is in a great meaſure owing to the want 
of a fair and unprejudiced examination of the numerous 
and various proofs and evidences that ſupport the 3 
ad authority of the Scriptures. 

But it is chiefly grounded on a firm perſuaſion, That 
buman wh ns. is a ſufficient guide to man, and 
the teſt and — of all matters of belief; ſo that we 
ve at liberty, nay indeed bound, to reject whatever does 
dot anſwer thoſe notions, which, by what we = Rea- 
boning, we have fixed : | 

N 2 That 
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That modern diſcoveries, the fruit of genius and ap- 
plication only, have fixed and determined to a certainty 
the laws and cauſes of the principal operations and phæ- 
nomena of Nature, which were wholly unknown to the 
-ancients, and miſtaken by the authors of the books which 
are received as Revelation: mY | 

That therefore theſe books, ſa far as they give ae- 
counts of Nature, contrary to experience, and demon- 
ſtration reſulting from it, are falſe ; and conſequently 
can, in no other point, paſs for infallible : | 

That the Scriptures relate a great many marvellous, 
improbable, nay incredible tranſactions, which do not 
ſeem to be directed to any purpoſe, ſuited to ſovereign 
wiſdom and goodneſs ; and to contain a world of inſtitu- 
tions, laws, obſervances and ceremonics, which to Free- 
thinkers appear abſurd, frivolous, and ridiculous ; un- 
worthy the ſuppoſed author, and improper to attain the 
propoſed end. 

When any 1 miſtake in Natural Philoſophy is 
objeQed to the Scriptures, the anſwer commonly given 
is, in my opinion, ſtronger than the objection, accord 
to the views of the diſputants on either fide, That 
thingy, — incidental only, are ſpoken ad captum hu- 
manum, and accommodated to the underſtandings of 
thoſe to whom they were delivered; though, I confels, 
it would be a much more comfortable anſwer, if it could 
be ſaid, and proved, that the things objected to are true. 

When Freethinkers ground themſelves upon any im. 
probable, or, as they will call it, incredible . or abſurd 
relation, there is no anſwering them without bringing 
together, and laying before them, the whole evidence 
that ſerves for ſupporting Revelation z which, when 
poiſed in the ſcale againſt all objections of this kind that 
ever have been made, in — opinion, may certainly out- 
weigh them: but, the misfortune is, the objection glares, 
can be taken in by a very moderate capacity, and re- 
quires no learning, and but little attention, to compre- 
hend it ; whereas, without long ftudy, great learning, 
eloſe attention, and a diſpaſſionate and unprejudiced exa- 
mination, the evidence for Revelation cannot be 2 
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ed and weighed. Whoever therefore lets in the ſtrength of 
the objection, and, for want. of learning or attention, 
(not to ſpeak of natural prejudices), either cannot, or 
will not give himſelf the trouble to collect and weigh 
the proofs on the other fide, muſt neceſſarily give it a- 
gainſt Revelation, and fortify himſelf in his incredulity., 
And to this it is owing that all thoſe, who, in this in- 
' dolent and luxurious age, pretend to politeneſs, and aim 
at knowledge, and the reputation of-underſtanding and 
ſcience, without any expence of learning or labour, and 
without any interruption to their pleaſures or purſuits, 
take up with objections 2 Revelation, without the 
painful examination of evidence that ſupports it z 
look down with contempt on Believers, as a parcel of 
prejudiced Enthuſiaſts ; and inliſt themſelves with Free- 
thinkers, as the honeſteſt, wiſeſt ſet of men living. 
And when men, carried by pleaſures, or ſunk in indo- 
lence, ſettle, once upon theſe notions, every inſtitution, 
ordinance or ceremony appointed in Scripture, for which. 
Chriſtians cannot, or do not aſſign an adequate uſe or 
end, becomes freſh matter of objection, and tends to rivet. 
and confirm infidelity. ANI 
This facility of receiving and taking up with obje- 
Qions, and the criminal indolence and neglect of thoſe 
who do not give themſelves the trouble to examine, with 
due care, the merits of the anſwer, has been long com- 
— of, and lamented, by all who wiſh well to man- 
ind; but hitherto in vain: ſomething more than ar- 
zument muſt intervene, to cool them in the purſuit of 
pleaſures, to rouſe their attention to their intereſt, 
and to determine them to ſearch with care and induſtry, 
beſore they will let in ſo much as a ſuſpicion that their 
objections are ill founded; or thoſe objections muſt be 
drerthrown by ſome other and ſhorter mean than the 
complicated evidence for the authority of Revelation, 
le the objectors will never give themſelves the trouule 
to diſcover their miſtakes. | a 
Some time ago, as my thoughts were employed in 
theſe diſagreeable reflections: a ſet of books were ſent me 
ly my bookſeller to look ou. The titles were 2 
| 3 
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and provoked my curioſity : Moſes's Principia, aw 
and 2.; An eſay toward a Natural Hiftory of the Bib; 
4 Moſer s—fine principio; A new account of the Confuſſon 
Tongues, and the Names and Attributes of the Trinity of + 4 
"Gentiles, were inſcribed at the of theſe ſeveral 
tracts, all publiſhed ſucceſſively in different years, from 
the year 1724: and theſe are ed by another work, 
that was publiſhed very lately, intitled, "A treatiſe of 
Power, efſential and mechanical. 9 8 
Running over theſe books curſorily, I readily 2 
ved, the n rove, That the 
Scriptures had never been, and are not now, truly tranſ- 
lated, or perfectly underſtood by thoſe who pretend to be 
learned: That, rightly tranſlated and underſtood, 
compriſe a perfe& ſyſtem of Natural Philoſophy, as 
as a compleat body of Theology and Religion : That 
no where aſſert any of th > heterodonite in Philo 
„ which modern obſervations ſhew to be fuch ; but, 
on the contrary, teach and aver eyery thing that has been 
truly gathered from obſervations or experiments, recent 
or ancient; and propoſe and explain mechanical princi- 
ples different from, nay in many things diametrically op- 
Poſite to thoſe now received ; by which all the various 0- 
tions in Nature are performed, and which tally with, 
and can be fup by every obſervation and _ 
ment —— hath _ taken or made: — — — - 
abſurdities, with which the Scriptures are charged, ei- 
— are not in the original, and are therefore owing to 
the ignorance or perverſe deſign of the tranſfators ; or 
are, when rightly underſtood, no blemiſhes, but beau- 
ties, in the Reyelation : and, That the many inſtitutions, 
declarations and obſervances, which appear frivolous to 
thoſe who do not underſtand them, are the produft of 
wiſdom and contrivance, neceſſary to explain and 
erve the Religion inculcated in the O Teflament. 
and fit to prepare for that which afterwards was deliver- 
; ed in the New. | 3 : 
But though I eaſily gathered this to be the Author's 
[rp — intention; yet, upon looking into particu- 
I found the proofs depended ſo — on 3 
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conſtruction of the Hebrew language, to which T was ve- 
ry much a ſtranger; and on an exact knowledge of the 
experiments and obſervations that have been made on the 
works of Nature, with which I am but very little ge- 
quainted ; that his reaſoning, almoſt every where, ap- 
n i 1 | 
out ſome , that the obſcurity I complained of, pro- 
ceeded partly from deſign, for reaſons that I could not 
etrate. | | 
F" Finding. from my own want of knowledge, ſuch dif- 
F rfl purer ond 1 
fitions of ſuch univerſal import to mankind, and Which I 
wiſhed ſo earneftly to diſcover to be conclufive and true ; 
I reſorted to ſeveral learned men of my naintance, 
{killed in the ancient language, on which 
grounds himſelf, and converſant in the obſervations and 
riments on which.the modern Philoſophy of Nature 
is built; not doubting but they had-condlered, and fra- 
med a certain judgment of his works. Bat, to my you 
ſurpriſe, though all of them had heard of, and ſeen ſome 
rt of thoſe tracts, yet not one of them had given him- 
elf the tronble to'examine them. They ined of 
the intricacy and abſtruſeneſs of the Author's way of wri- 
ng, and concluded him ſo certainly to be half. learn d, 
vifonary, and in e ey fee 
contra to w adopted 
and — own, that t 1 is books with- 
out any farther enquiry, as what did not deſerve, or 
would not anſwer the trouble of an examination. 
Though I could have relied on theſe Gentlemens judg- 
ment, if they had confidered the Author's opinions ant 
arguments with any care; yet, finding that they had 
cenſured without examination, and not being able to meet 
with any perſon whatever, who had .given himſelf the 
trouble of canvaſſing with due attention his arguments, 
on a matter of ſo general concern ; I rubbed up the lit- 
tle Hebrew I had, and addreſſed myſelf to a more care-' 1 
ful peruſal of the books ; not with any hopes of able 
fin ly to jud of the certainty of his ſuppoſed cove- a 
ries, but with a defign to pollect the general drift and 
. \ tens 
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tendency of his reaſoning ; to the end I might lay it be- 
fore thoſe who are infinitely better able to judge than my-. 
ſelf; and who, from ſeeing ſcattered hints brought toge- 
ther, might be invited to conſider the matter more ſeri- 
ouſly ; to condemn and refute any thing that is falſe, 
and to approve, ſupport and propagate every thing that 
is true. For I cannot help thinking it ſome reproach to 
the curioſity, as well as religious zeal of the Clergy of 
this nation, that ſentiments ſo new and ſurpriſing, in mat- 
ters of Religion, ſhould have been ſtalking about for ſo 
many years, without meeting with any examination, 
approbation, or confutation. | 4s 

o give your Lordſhip, then, (from whoſe great pro- 
ficiency in the Eaſtern learning, the only foundation of 
Scripture-knowledge ; and your thorough. knowledge of 
Natural things, from whence all ideas of beings and 
things inviſible are conveyed ; your known readineſs ta 
| forward any work in favour of Religion, eſpecially a 

work of this kind, to eſtabliſh the true meaning of the 
Scriptures, much wanted, I expect a ſolution of my 
doubts), an account of theſe things that have made the 
2 impreſſion on me, in the order in which I have 
en able to comprehend them: 

The Author affirms, (what I think moſt of the learned 
world, at preſent, agree in), That pointing in the H- 
brew writings is a modern invention, ſome centuries later 
than the days of our Saviour, contrived after the language. 
Ceaſed to be commonly ſpoken by the Fewws, to favour 
their own conſtructions ; and therefore of no authority 
ta determine the ſenſe of any word, but for that reaſon 
to be avoided. 3 

That as the underſtanding, ſo the proper and origi- 
nal ſenſe of many of the Hebrew words uſed to expreſa 
matters of importance in Philoſophy and 2 was, 
in ſome degree, altered or loſt, when the children of 

acl made deſections from the true Religion, before 

he Babylnzh captivity : ſo, in the diſperſion that attend- 
that captivity, the pure Hebrew was altogether beat 

ut of common uſage, and the knowledge of it remained 
only among the few that were learned, and 2 
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the true Religion and Philoſophy that was delivered 
Moſes, and the other inſpired writers. by 
That the Greek tranſlation, commonly called the S- 
ptuagint, being made long after the return from the 


leniſß captivity, when the genuine ſenſe of the Hebrow - 


words was, in a great meaſure, loſt, is extremely imper- 
ſect; partly as the Greek is deftitute of words 
to convey the full and proper meaning of the Hebrew 
expreflions 7 partly as the tranſlators might have been ig- 
norant, and might have accommodated their in 


tion to their own views, in Philoſophy and Theology, 


which were corrupted ; and partly as they durſt not (had 
their underftanding been better) tranſlate, in ſome points, 
truly, for fear of provoking the Egyptians, in whoſe 
country they compoſed their tranſlation ; and whoſe gods, 
had they given a faithful tranſlation, they maſt to the 
laſt degree vilify and affront. | 


That, nevertheleſs, this and other tranſlations ſo fully 


diſcover the genius of the Hebrew language, and ſo cer- 


tainly tranſlate words, when employed about matters 


that the interpreters were under no biaſs to render falſely 
that a key from thence may be made for conftruing, with 
certainty, the whole Hebrew Scriptures. * 22 

— 


The Author avers, that the Hebrew language 

which, it ſeems pretty certain, the Phæniciau, t 
te, the Syriach, the Arabickh, the Greek, the Latin, and 
divers other branches were derived) was the original one 
framed in paradiſe, and with this parti iy, cach 
root is taken from ſome particular beaſt, bird, plant, 
flower, or ſome other ſenfible object, and employed to 
repreſent ſome very obvious idea of action or condition 
raiſed by ſuch ſenſible object; from whence it is further 
carried — or mental things, of which we 
can frame i 

e denies that any one root in the whole language 
conveys ideas of a different meaning: and affirms that 
one, and but one, leading ſenſe runs through all the for- 


mation of the ſame root; contrary to the eftabliſhed do- 


trine of the Fows, who, by variety of arbitrary point- 
ings, 
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10 Lotter to a Biſhop. 
ings, aſcribe different, and contradictory ſenſes very often 
to a word compoſed of the very ſame letters ; with de- 
ſign, as our Author ſuggeſts, to darken the ſenſe of the 
Scriptures, chiefly,” if not altogether, in thoſe points 
which contain the knowledge of the Chriſtian ſyſtem, 
and the Religion of the Heathens. IP "4 

After obſerving that there is not one line of authen- 
tick Hebrew left in the whole world, but what is com- 
priſed in the books of the Ol Teflament, our Author in- 
ſiſts that there is one, and but one, certain way of de- 
cyphering it; that is, by comparing every word in all the 
various combinations and ſentences in which it appears, 
and gathering from thence the leading or 3 idea it 

was j. to raiſe; which is ever, from ſuch compa- 
riſon, with certainty to be collected. | 

He ſays, that though all the modern Hebraicians had 
the uſe of very accurate concordances, that might have 
helped them forward in this inveſtigation, yet their pro- 

was marred by the blind reſpe& they paid to the 
# e or fraudulent pointings of their adverſaries the Jeu 
and at he, 1 himſelf looſe from _ fetters, has 

en able to ſettle t nuine meant every impor · 
tant word in the whole Old — | N 

And, from the fixed and perpetual meaning of the 
words ſo explained, he ſays he is able to ſhew, that the 
Scriptures, however diſguiſed and disfigured by the tranſ- 
lation, are written with the utmoſt accuracy, propriety, 
and truth; that they contain a perfect ſyſtem of Natu- 
ral Philoſophy, and, upon that grafted, a compleat ſy- 
ſtem of Theology, ſo far as mankind is capable of re- 
ceiving that ſublime knowledge; and unerring rules for 
all Religious ſervice and belief. 

Through the whole of his works he attempts to de- 
fine and determine the true ſenſe of a great many words 
uſed by Mes and the Prophets, in the deſcription of the 
formation of the world, and the preſervation and ſupport 
of all the operations that are carried on in it; he avers 
that the deſcriptions, by them given in theſe words, con- 
tain a mechanical account of all the powers, and of the 
operations carried on in, and by this material _ 
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and he inſiſts that all the mena in Nature can be 
accounted for by the principles laid down by them. 
But to give you as clear a view, as I am able, of the 
further defign of our Author: He ſuppoſes it will not be 
denied to him, that man, a compound of ſoul and body, 
cannot frame to himſelf, or com ideas, but ſuch as 
are taken from ſenſible objects: What powers or facul- 
ties the ſoul might have, if detached from the body, we 
cannot know ; but, as we are now made, we upon mo- 
derate reflection diſcover, that the foul of man, in this 
ſtate, has not power to frame to itſelf, or to receive any 
idea that does not come from the ſenſes, at leaſt from 
ſome feeling or ſenſation communicated to it by, or 
through the = | 
The ſun, the light, the air, the earth, the body of man 
we can frame ideas of, as we can of the manner of their 
acting, and being acted upon; but the ſoul, which per- 
ceives and compares thoſe ideas, we can frame no man- 
ner of idea of, nor of its manner of acting, or being ated 
upon. | | a 
And we, who know that we have no capacity to con- 
ceive any idea of any thing that does not our ſenſes, 
muſt conclude, that our not 3 is no proof that 
there may not be millions of different beings and ſub- 
ſtances round us, beſides thoſe that affect our ſenſes, of 
_ and of their powers or actions, we can know no- 
4 E265 


9 has not the leaſt idea of the matter or ſub- 
ſtance of his own ſoul, or of its manner of acting, or being 
ated upon; ſo he has no capacity of reaſoning about it, by 
comparing it with things perceived: He cannot, for ex- 
ample, compare it with ſpace, or figure ; he cannot ſay 
it is, or is not comprehended within limits of any kind; 
he cannot ſay it moves, or does not move, or at all i- 
magine how it is ſupported, or acts. 

Me perceive how a ſolid body is moved by the im- 
pulſe of another ſolid body, or of a fluid, and is con- 
tinued im motion ſo long as the impuiie laſts; and we 
can conceive how a plant or animal may be ſupported, 
may grow, or decay, mechanically, by the operation of 
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12 A Letter to a Biſhop. 
different material agents: but we can have no conce- 
ption how the ſoul acts on itſelf, or on matter; how it is 
ated upon, or how it is ſupported. 
And being ſo much in the dark — — 
cipal part of ourſelves, the only knowing thing in us, 
it is no wonder we ſhould be incapable of framing any 
Jjaſt idea of that inviſible ſpiritual * gg ich we, 
and every other created thing, were SITE 
_  Qur Author thinks, that, Ey the light of Natare caly 
men could not poſſibly have diſcovered whether this ma- 
terial ſyſtem, which, he ſays, is ſo framed as to be a ſelf 
moving machine, exi from eternity, and was the 
cauſe and ſupport of itſelf, and of every thing in it; or 
whether it was contrived, and the parts of it put toge- 
ther, by an — But, be that as it will, and 
were it even to be ſuppoſed that man, by thorough ob- 
ſervation, and by a juſt induction, could diſcover & 30 
fleriori the exiſtence of ſome eternal ſelf-exiſtent cauſe, 
whoſe work this creation is ; our Author ſeems to be well 
warranted, when he affirms, that it is preſumptuous in 
man, becauſe it is impoflible, to frame ſuch an idea of 
this inviſible Agent, from his own ſcanty notions and 
apprehenſions, as ſhall be the ſtandard and teſt, by which 
to try every thing that is, or may be, in queition con- 
2 3 

may, for example, be in ight to attribute 
all poſſible perfections to this Being ; but, till he can 
determine what is abſolute perfection, (taking in the 
circle of all poſſible beings, their actions and attributes), 
it is impoſſible for him with juſtice to conclude, that be- 
cauſe this or that ſeems to him to be perfeftion, it there. 
fore, according to the meaſure which he conceives of 
it, belongs to the Author of Nature. 

And though it ſhould be admitted that man, by the 
light of Nature, could diſcover the dependence of this 
created ſyſtem on a ſelf-exiſtent Creator; yet it is cer- 
—— 9 — . 

is nature, ſubſtance, powers, or manner of exiſting 
acting ; and that if there is —— 
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amongſt men, it muſt come from ſome other ſource 
than that of Nature and obſervation. 
From this ſtate of man's nature the Author infers an 
indiſpenſable neceſſity for Revelation ; if God intended 
that man ſhould know him, his goodneſs, power, wiſ- 
dom, and merey ; ſhould make returns of gratitude, 
love, adoration, and obedience; and ſhould confarm 
- himſelf to that order, which by the divine will was e- 
ſtabliſned: And that the knowledge of every thing that 
was to be known, and believed, was revealed, our Author 
inſiſts will demonſtrably be — when what is re- 
vealed, is underſtood and conſidered 

A Revelation therefore, our Author inſiſts, was made 
n ; the firſt, juſt 
after the creation, -and : the ſecond, in the 
wilderneſs to the Jfaclites, —_ on various occaſions 
afterwards, by different methods of communicatian, not 
to mention the appearances to the Patriarchs ; to reſtore 
the knowl of the firſt Revelation, which had been 
pretty much oft, or miſunderſtood, and to fix and aſcer- 
tain it by writing, (a method, as the Autbor will have 
it, then firſt —— rh ſo as it ſhould never after be ob- 
literated or left dubious. 

To begin with. the Jaſt : The firſt thing that is met 
with in the books of Moſes, is an aſſertion that God 
created the heavens and the earth, which is followed by 
a particular account of the order and manner of the for- 
mation of all that was created, till the work was perſect- 
ed. After which, God is ſaid to have reſted ; and our | 
Author aſſerts, that it is alſo faid, the perfe& machine, 
then left to itſelf, carried on all the operation in this 
ſyſtem, by _— known laws of mec „ explain- 
ed by Moſes, and throughout the Scriptures by the other 
inſpired penmen. 

The ſum. of what our Author avers to be the doctrine 
of the Scriptures, on this head, is, That, beſides the dif- 
ferently formed of which this earth, and the ſe- 
veral metals, minerals, and other ſolid ſubſtances in it, 
and in the other ſolid orbs, are compoſed, God at firſt 


created all that ſubtile fluid which now is, and from the 
O creation 
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14 A Letter to a Biſhop. 
creation has been, in the condition of fire, light, or air, 
and goes under the name of the heavens. 
© The particles of this fluid, (which our Author calls 
atoms), when they are ſingle and uncompounded, are in- 
conceivably minute, and ſo ſubtile as to pervade the 
pores of all ſubſtances whatever, whether ſolid, or fluid, 

without any great difficulty or reſiſtance. When they are 
puſhed forward in ſtraight lines by the action of fire, or 
are reflected or refracted in ſtraight lines, they produce 
light, and are ſo called; but when the interpoſition of any 
opaque body hinders their progreſs in ſtraight lines, 
they paſs, but ceaſe to produce light. 
Thbeſe particles or atoms, which, when moving in 
ſtraight lines, produce light; and, if collected, = 
into another ſort of motion, would produce heat and fire, 
are, as our Author inſiſts, when the force impelling them 
ceaſes to act with vigour, and when their motion is re- 
tarded, ſo made, that they are apt to adhere in ſmall 
maſſes or grains, which the Author calls fþirit, or air; 
and is of the ſame kind and texture'with that air which 
= daily breathe, and which we feel in wind when it 

o ws. 

The ſun, which our Author places at the centre of 
this ſyſtem, is an orb included in a vaſt collection of this 
ſubtile matter in the action of fire, which continually 
melts down all the air that is brought into it by the 
powerful action of the firmament or expanſion, hereafter 
to be explained, into the ſubtile matter juſt mentioned; 
and with an immenſe force ſends forth, in perpetual 
ſtreams of light, this ſame ſubtile matter ſo melted down, 
to the circumference of this ſyſtem ; which the Author 
fays is bounded, as he avers the ſpace comprehended 
within it is abſolutely full. 

The matter thus melted down at the orb of the ſun into 
light, muſt, as every thing is full, either ſtand till, or 
make its way outwards to the circumference, being 
by the particles, which are concreted into air at the ut- 
moſt extremities ; and return towards the ſun, where the 
fluid being moſt ſubtile gives leaſt reſiſtance, and takes 
up the place that the light left. * 1 


| 
| 
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And therefore this endleſs uninterrupted flux of matter ; 
from the ſun in light, in place of being an expence that 


ſhould deſtroy that orb, (which our Author takes to be 
an inſupportable objection to Sir Jaac Newton's ſcheme), 
is the very means of preſerving it, and every thing elſe 


in this ſyſtem, in its action and vigour, by preſſing back 


perpetual ſupplies of air to be melted down into light, 
and thereby produces a continual circulation. Theſe 
perpetual fluxes or tides of matter outwards and inwards, 


in every point, from the centre to the circumference, 


mechanically, and neceſſarily, as our Author inſiſts, pro- 
round their own centres, and round the ſun ; and he avers, 


ſame principle, with ſome circumſtances, ariſing from 
the ſituation and fluxes of light coming from the other 
orbs, will account alſo for the motions of the moon. 

. Beſides the rotation of the orbs, the Author affirms, 
that the adverſe motions of the light puſhing towards 
the circumference, and the air puſhing towards the centre 
with immenſe force, forms a general expanſion, (as he, 
tranſlates the word rendered frmament), which brings tha 
ſtreſs or compreſſure on all bodies it meets with, that. 
binds together ſolids, keeps fluids as they were, cauſes 
the variation of times ſeaſons, the raiſing of water, 
the production of vegetables and animals, and, in ſhort, 
produces all the falſely aſcribed to gravity or at- 
traction; continues motion without the aſſiſtance of the 
unmechanical principle of projection; produces, ſupplies, 
and ſupports vegetables, fruits and animals; in ſhort, 
produces almoſt all the effects and phænomena in Nature. 

Theſe are ſome of the outlines of our Author's Philo- 
ſophy; very repugnant, indeed, to the notions commonly 


ſupport them, are two, and they are pretty conliderable., 
Hint, He ſays that Moſes and the Prophets, who, by 
divine authority, were to reveal and explain to man- 
kind how the operations in this ſyſtem were carried on, 
have in plain terms ſaid ſo. And, | | 
Secondly, He affirms 15 he can, by comparing every 
; Wl + true 
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duce that conſtant gyration in the earth and the planets 


though he has not yet thought fit to explain it, that the 


received; but the authorities, by which he avers he can 
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true obſervation and experiment that have at any time 
been made by the Royal — or its members, or by 
any foreign ſocieties of learned men; and by a great 
many obſervations and experiments made by himſelf, 
to which the curious have hitherto very little attended, 
with the ſyſtem of Philoſophy revealed in the Scriptures; 
ſhew, that all the various phænomena of Nature are to 
be accounted for mechanically thereby; and that the 
modern ſyſtems, as well as all others not taken from the 
Scriptures, are falſe, abſurd, and unmechanical. 
It is becauſe this looks highly improbable, if not im- 
poſſible to moſt men, that an examination of our Author's 
notions are neglected: but as, in proportion as it is im- 
probable, it would confirm the Scriptures, ſhould it be 
found true; I confeſs my defire is the greater, that the 
men, qualified to judge, would examine it. | 
As it is extremely new, ſo, at firſt fight, it ſeems odd, 
that our Author ſhould ſuppoſe it neceſſary for the Cre- 
ator to give to mankind a courſe of Philofophy, ſo to 
| — 1 t, to remove this difficulty, he reaſons to this 
6 | 


The end to which a rational diſcerning ſoul was given 
to man, was, that by the organs of the body he might 
perceive the beauty, the order, the harmony of Nature; 
and thence receive ideas of the infinite wiſdom, power, 
and goodneſs of its Author, which ſhould lead to admi- 
ration, love, duty, dependence, adoration, acknowledg- 
ment, and a defire of further knowledge, and viſion of 
what in this world man can take in by borrowed ideas 


only. 

if the mechaniſm of Nature had not been revealed to 
man, he poſſibly never would have diſcovered it to any cer- 
tainty; at leaſt, would not have diſcovered it for ages: 
and ſo long thoſe incentives to admiration, love, ſervice, 

and adoration, would have been wanting. 
If the mechaniſm could have been. underſtood, with - 
out the further diſcovery that this ſelf. moving machine 
on no e hang an ina _ * of — — 
, as well as put together, by the ſupreme, intelligent, 
beneficent Being, it might have led man to place his ad- 
* miration 
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miration and worſhip. on the machine, in place of him 
= made it, as the miſtaken part of mankind always 


And therefore, if before mankind could know the ob- 

ligations he had to the ſupreme intelligent Being as his 
Redeemer, that is, before the fall, the ſole light he 
could view him in, to uce admiration, love, duty, 
; ſervice, and defire of further union, was that of the in- 
finitely wiſe, powerful, and beneficent Creator and Sup- 
porter; it ſeems neceſſary to conclude, that thoſe diſco- 
veries, which he could not make of himſelf, certainly 
were made to him. 

And this the rather, that as man was the laſt piece 
formed of the creation, and as even his body was fra- 
med before the ſoul, without which. it could not per- 
ceive, was breathed into it, he could not have any 
mean to know how, where, or by whom or what this 
world and all its tenants were produced ; and, by the 
nature of the thing, could not in many ages, if at all, 
urive at any knowl of what was certainly intend- 
ed to be the object of his meditation, and the cauſe of 
his love, duty, and ſervice. | us | 

Wherefore, as it was neceſſary he ſhould ſpeedily be 
inſtruted, our Author thinks Mo/es has intimated to us | 
that he was, in telling us that God was pleaſed to plant 
a garden for him, which he was to cultivate and keep. 
Our Author, obſerving that gardens amongſt the ancient 
nations, and planted groves, were ſacred, and places of 
worſhip ; reflecting that it was but a poor employment 
for the chief of the creation to cultivate a garden, whilſt 
the earth, not being yet curſed, nor man doomed to hard 
labour, might produce ſpontaneouſly fruits fit for him, e- 
ſpecially the trees being of God's own planting ; and. 
obſerving that the words tranſlated zo fill and to keep, al- 
lo properly ſignify to 2worfoip and ob/erwe ; and taking 
n a great many other circumſtances, too numerous to be - 
here recited, concludes, that this garden was planted and . 
dreſſed in the form of a plan or ſcheme, to ſhew the ſi- 
tuations, motions, and actions of the heavenly bodies, 
ud the powers in this ſyſtem, picture - ways, os hierogly- 
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18 A Litter to a Bijhop.” * 1 
phically, for man's comprehending and remembring ore 
the poſitions, —2 influences of the 
heavenly bodies, and the actions of fire, light, and air, 
or, as our Author calls it, ſpirit, in clicked Several 
of thoſe bodies, or of the effects flowing from their motions 
or ſituations, and from the circulation of light and air, 
might be repreſented by trees of different forms, or 
wths ; and the circulation might itſelf be repreſented 
ſome of thoſe trees, or perhaps by the waters in Eden, 
which by the four rivers were plentifally furniſhed. 

And as the Author underſtands this garden to have 
been for inſtruction, and the intent of Mons 
that circumſtance to be, to let us know that man was 
inſtructed; ſo he lays a pretty deal of weight upon ano- 

ther matter, related in the ſame hiſtory, % bri 
ing the ſeveral animals before Adam, to the end he might 
ve of 


give them proper names. 
As the names Adam gave to animals were expreſſi 

the chief talents or inſtincts of thoſe animals, and after- 
. wards in the Hebrew language came generally to be roots 
for words to ſignify the paſſions, actions, or inclinations 
which thoſe inftin&s or talents raiſed the ideas of; our 
Author concludes that God cauſed theſe animals to exhi- 
bite to Adam, for his information and inſtruction, their 
ſeveral qualities, particularities, and inſtincts, to help him 
— in the knowledge that was to be communicated 
to him. 

Our Author then perceiving clearly, that a ſyſtem of 
Natural Philoſophy, or a deſcription of this machine, 
was publiſhed by Moſes, when Revelation was, as he terms 
it, republiſhed in writing ; obſerving that there was full 
as much occaficn, or rather more, for a diſcovery of this 
ſyſtem to Adam, efore he had opportunities to make ob- 

rvations, than afterwards; and diſcovering the true 
ſenſe and meaning of thoſe intimations that Moyes gives, 
concerning the tranſactions in the garden of Eden ; con- 
cludes that Alam was by God inſtructed in the pre 
of the powers and operations of this fyſtern, and of the 
duty and regard owing to the Author of it, as well as 0 


of 4 attributes of the 
ſo moch the nature, powers, and ** 


Author and Creator of it, as the children of fuel were 
acquainted with, by the republication of Revelation by 
Moſes, in writing. - 7 . $1 
to the manner of this firſt Revelation, our Author; 


man is incapable of any ideas but what are taken in by tis 
ſenſes, concludes that God could not give to man, whilſt 
clogged with a body, the true idea of himſelf, — 
therwiſe repreſent himfelf, than by referring for a | 
litude to that thing in this material ſyſtem that bore the 
neareſt reſemblance in perfection, power, nature and o- 
peration; and therefore he ſuppoſes, what he afterwards 
affirms he has proved, that, to give man ſome image or 


likeneſs of himſelf, he pointed to the machine by when 


this ſyſtem is ſupported ; the heavens confiſting of mat- 
ter in three different conditions, fire, light, and air, or 
ſpirit, as the Author calls it, which mutually fupport 
each other, and neceſſarily concur in the joint action of 


that powerful machine, by which every material thing 


is moved, ſupported, and preſerved ; exhibi 
ſome ſimilitude, from whence an idea might be taken 
of his eſſence, perſonality, power, ant! manner of action. 
As Adam gave names to all living creatures, and the 
uſe and intent of a name is, to raiſe in the hearer an idea 
of the thing named; our Author fi „that every o- 
ther ereature. that came within the cogniſance of the 
firſt man, had alſo a name given to it; and infiſts, that 
the heavens, or the machine, 'deſcribed as above, was 
by Adam called The Num, by way of eminence, to fi- 
prify that they were the repreſentatives of the Deity, that 
om which the idea of him was to be taken. Sem in 
the Hebrew language ſigniſies name, and he avers that 


ſemim is the maſculine plural of that noun, and'figni- 


hes properly names ; and by this he underſtands that the 
heavens, or enim, were always thought of, and ſpoken 
of, by thoſe who were rightly informed by Revelation, 
wm repreſentation or material object expreſſive of the 


ty. | 4 
If mankind was thus inſtructed in the s and o- 
perations of Nature, the leſſon would not foan, or eafily 


proceeding upon the principles already mentioned, that. | 
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wear out; becauſe every obſervation; every in 
Nature would, day after da 5 it: but Kr that 
this knowledge was revealed, might ſoon be forgotten 
by the ſucceeding generations of men, or be diſbe 

and with it the knowledge of the inviſible Author of all. 
Men who ſaw this machine perfe& and ſelf-moving, 
might doubt whether it had not ſelf-exiftence in it; and 
whether, as it wasthe immediate cauſe and producer of 
all their comforts, it was not the only powe being to 
which they had any obligations, and owed duty and ſer. 
vice; whence, by degrees, worſhip might be miſplaced, 
being transferred from the true inviſible God to the vi- 
fible repreſentation of him, in which all power and per- 
fection might be lodged, by the opinions of vain imagi- 
nary men, who forgot or diſregarded Revelation. | 
- 'That this in fact was the caſe, that the early deſerters 
of the true God placed their worſhip and ſervice on the 

heavens, the Author proves at great length, and with 

great ſtrength of evidence, as a good deal of his reaſon- 


ng depends on it. e R 

If the * are to be deciſive in this point, it is 

put beyond doubt, by the many formal declarations that 
the crime of the nations, and of the apoſtate Maelitis, 
was their ſerving the Heavens, the Hoſt of Heavens, the 
Queen of Heaven, as it is tranſlated ; the ſun, moon 
and ſtars; and falſe Gods, Baal, Molch, &c. which 
our Author ſhews were repreſentations of ſome of the 
powers or attributes of the Heavens ; and by the man 
miracles wrought to convince mankind, that they miſ- 
placed their worſhip, and that the inviſible God had 
thoſe powers under his command. Ov. 
And were their credit in any degree queſtionable, ſuch 
remains as we have of the ancient Heathen worſhip | 

' thewwith abundant evidence, that, till they loſt the know- 
ledge of their Philoſophy, (which happened by accidents 
largely deſcribed by our Author), they continually retain- 
ed the powers or attributes of the heavens for the object 
of their religious ſervice. 

Our Author admits, that the more modern Heathens, 

(by theſe he means the Greeks and Romans, iter we” | 


a” wo —” — © 
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ceſſors in point of time), who had loſt the knowledge of 
Nature, loſt alſo the knowledge of the object of their wor- 
ſhip, and the ſenſe of the very names by which their 
gods were called or diſtinguiſhed ; ſo that, though they - 
adored the air, they knew not for what: but then he a- 
yers, that the ancients (that is, all the nations that pre- 
/ ceeded the change of language, by which knowledge was 
& retained) adored the heavens, or ſome powers in them, 
or attributes of them. 171 21 

To this end he has collected the names of all the gods 
of the nations mentioned in Scripture, together with the 
names or titles of their temples, in his treatiſe of the 
names and attributes of the Trinity of the Gentiles, and has 
offered an examination and analyſis of thoſe names, to- 

ther with ſome account of the ſervices paid to thoſe 
uppoſed deities, and the many reproaches made by the 

Prophets to their votaries and Worb ; which, with 


great evidence, ſeems to ſhew that theſe gods were indeed 


* 


none other than the haavens, or ſome ſuppoſed powers 
in them. : 


The very ration paid by the ancients to the 
heavenly Ne de ue Aue ka, of fire, of light, 
Ce. that prevailed in the earlieſt times; the conjectur: 
Philoſophy of the late Heathens, the Greeks and 19, 
which centred in opinions, that by their F apiter, Apoth, - 
Fe. was — etther the tber, or the ſun, or the active 
force of Nature in general, juſtifies, to thoſe who value 
ſuch authorities, our Author's ſentiments. . 

Our Author is out of humour with thoſe who fancy 
the ancients ſuch idiots as to have worſhipped brutes,. 
reptiles, inſects, or any inanimate things. 100 OR 

Let the worſhip' in Egypt be an inſtance. The reſpect 
they had to Apt, to a bull or cow, was not at all paid to 
that animal. All mankind knows in relation to 7 
becauſe their monuments were better preſerved than 
thoſe of other nations, that they wrote by hieroglyphicks ; 
that is, that they expreſſed their ideas by repreſenting 
the figures of animals, or of inanimate things, of circles, 

triangles, &c. in ſuch ſeries and order, as to convey their 
meaning ; in ſo doing, they mult fix upon fome pars. 
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eaſily diſtinguiſhed, to repreſent what could not ſo eafily 
be painted, or by figure expreſſed, And if their fancy 
led them to expreſs the fire at the ſun, by the front or 
head of a bull or heifer, the reſpect ſhewed to that ani- 


* 


mal was evidently meant to the fire at the ſun; and the 


Egyptian, did not worſhip the bull or heifer, but the ſun; 
no more than in their hieroglyphical writing a bull or 
ſerpent was meant, when the figures of thoſe animals 
_ * DEA 

r Author through a t many miſtakes of 
the moderns in his — — Shich a Si 
to the underſtandings of the ancients, and amongſt theſe 
takes notice particularly of one, wiz. the reproach to the 
Eg yptians, that they worſhipped an onion ; and indeed 


the Scripture upbraids the Maelites with their luſting 


after the onions of Eg. 

But our Author ſays, the moderns will ceaſe to abuſe 
the ancients on this ſcore, when they take the trouble to 
Cut up the common onion, and to ſatisfy their own 'eyes 
that it conſiſts of ſeven different ſpheres, or in valucra, 
one within another, in the = that the ancients under- 


ſtood the ſeven ſpheres in this ſyſtem ; and was therefore 


more r than any other thing that can be thought of, 
to — the ſolar ſyſtem in Geir bieroglyphica 
tings and religious repreſentation. - 

e takes notice, that, from the hieroglyphical repre- 
ſentation of the heavens, or perhaps of fire, amongſt the 
| Egyptians by Apis, the Iſraelites calf of gold in the wil- 

derneſs, ind the brace of calves of 7 who had 
his education in 2 ſprang : not that the Mraclites at 
firſt, or Teroboam afte 
virtues in thoſe calves ; but that they imagined, they put 
themſelves thereby under the ion of the heavens, 
05 which they took that idol to be the approved em- 
em. a | 4 we + 4 
To all their hieroglyphical repreſentations of their 
Deity, he E added a crown by way of orna- 
ment or diſtinction; (as for much the ſame reaſon, tho 
in another reſpect, which he elſewhere explains, they did 
to their prieſts). This crown was a circle of gold, tie 


wri- : 


rwards, dreamed of any powers or 


- 
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moſt precious metal ; from which aroſe, quite round 
the — plates of gold, formed like pyramids, 
imitating rays of light; and in the intervals, between 
thoſe ſhining rays, ſpaces of the ſame pyramidal form, 
but pointed inwards, to repreſent, as our Author ſays, 
the irradiation or flux of the light outwards from the ſun, 
and the preſſure or return of the air or ſpirit inwards, 

| by which he infiſts this machine is ſupported. 

And, in a great many more of their ornaments and 
emblems, he finds — traces of what their * = 
and Religion pointed at, to wit, a recognition 

wers — 422 as that from whence all their 
— flowed, and on which all their dependence was 

ttled. . 

As this miſtaking, which, in effect, is denying the 
true God, was evidently the crime of thoſe Heathens 
who were contemporary with the #aelitzh ſtate ; fo, 
our Author thinks, it was the offence of the antediluvian 
world, for which men merited to be cut off all but one 
family. His reaſons for ſo thinking are numerous, but 
what to me appears the ſtrongeſt, is drawn from the 
puniſhment z which was, as our. Author inſiſts, the con- 
trouling the ſettled operations of the powers that were 
ſuppoſed to be independent and omnipotent : the deſtroy- 
ing the earth, and with it rebellious man; the reform- 
ing the earth after that diſſolution, and preſerving thoſe 


perſons by whom it was to be re- , from the 
neral —— to be witneſſes for Geeste power by bim 
exerted, and to inſtruct their poſterity in the ſervice of 
that Being by whom they were preſerved. 
Our Author talks of deſtroying the earth, which, he 
lays, is in formal words affi by Moſes :- he ſpeaks 
of forcing up the waters of the abyſs through apertures, 
which, he ſays, were left for a communication with the 
waters abogg s diſſolving the ſhell, reforming it with 
new apertures and fiſſures, and ſending back: thoſę waters 
gain through cracks and ſiſſures in the ſhell pf ſtone, 
that environed the abyſs, to their former reſidence: he 
Peaks alſo of great quantities of terreſtrial matter carried 
bon through thoſe fiſſures and openings. along with the 
.þ waters 


wy . 
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waters-into the abyſs ; that matter formed. at the centre 
of the hollow ſphere into a ſolid orb, like t0.a kernel 
Hoang in the waters, and very many effects in the mo- 
tion of the waters, and of this earth, to be accounted for 
by that colle&ion of waters, and this floating orb; all 
which, he aſſerts, are to be gathered from what the Scri- 
pture reveals, and will account mechanically ſor the man 
various appearances, which hitherto have been only guei- 
ſed at, from ſchemes founded on falſe and i 
principles. en 0 7 3 LOIUT . 

As an inſtance of the perfection of the natural know- 
_ that is to be met with in the Scriptures, and of the 
_ abſurdity of thoſe who charge the writers of them with 
ignorance, he avers, that the loadſtone and its effects are 

frequently, at leaſt ſix times, directly ſpoken of; that 
the reaſon and cauſe of the myſterious phaznomema of 
= * clearly to be gat from the Revealed 
Fnuoſophy. | | 2 * 

And, however Freethinkers may make the ſtory. of the 
flood an objeQion to the veracity of the Scriptures, and 
may laugh at the account which our Author gives of it 
from the ſacred writers, he affirms, that as he has had 
the curioſity to make collections of moſt of the different 
ſorts of things, and each of the ſame ſort differently 
formed, under ground, and numerous obſervations on 
the ſituation of things in the bowels of the earth; he. 
can, by evidence to the eye, convince any 
man, that the account he gives of the deſtruction at the 
flood, and reformation of he earth, from the Scriptures, 
is graphically true. 8 | we 

Mab and his family, who had remained in dutiful al- 
; legiance to the inviſible God, were, doubtleſs, by this 

powerful piece of vengeance over the rebellious world, 
Convinced of the ſupremacy of the Deity over his rival 
the Heavens, whoſe power they had ſeen ſuſpended, 
and baffled; and their poſterity continued dutiſul till 
— — of — the —_— of Babel, when Nature 
| ination began to work again. 

AU tranſlations — made a very odd ſpo of work of 
this piece of hiſtory. They have — it fays, on 


WS 
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e 4 


before this -accident; all men ſpoke, 5-08 
that, afraid of another deluge, they ſet about — 
tower, whoſe. — 2 reach to the heavens ; that 
did this to a name; and 8 

jealous of this attempt, that it was wort while to 


—— a. very extraordinary miracle, to conſound their 


o as one could not underſtand what the other 


2 diſperſe them over the face of the earth: — 
bom this notable eee 


or that their language was 
confounded. It fays, indeed, that all the earth was of one 
Hapbab, lip; 1 afterwards that Gin, $40 ee 

nd their li 
low, our A 
the texts, holds very truly, that the 
words of nearly SIA 


— 7. or confeſſion, and ne- 


if 

e the 
one and the ſame 
upon that attempt, t 


i|diog of Bale, the whole earth had 
new conſeſſion, which the pro- 


jectors of this building intended * was to be con- 


ſounded, which werm., in thediſperſion of the undertakers. 
In the next ace, the tra ys tn — 28 if 


it ſaid, Let us build ns a ure, ww Gall reach to the 
heavens, that wwe may:make us a —_— 


&c. And —— — other, improprieties in, this ſ 
* rr it muſt appear & very er kee 
build a tower, that ſhould defend againſt ion 


by a flood, in ſo very: low a ground as che valley of Ni. 
nar z or from di ; which want of proviſion would 


i 'iyHh.: 3 '} 
r obſerves what, 2 


STA therefore, the text ſays, is, 
igious ſervice or confeſſion : and that, 


ay be er ſec, | 
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ty force them to, But our Author obſerves, that 4 15 
3 r g to the heavens; that 
word is à meer e ment from the tranſlators fancy, 
who were that the word rendered tower fignifies 
7. I therefore did not ive the obvious _ 
ing of the whole ; which is, that theſe wicked men, who 
lived in a country where, till then, there was no difference 
of religion, the whole earth bein of one confeſſion, apo- 
ſtatiſed to the ſervice and worſhip of the heaven; = 
encouraged one another to build a city and temple, the 
top whereof ſhould be ſacred to the heavens 4 and that 
God, to check this early relapſe into the Religion of their 
antediluvian foreflehers, thought fit to — not 
their language, but their confeſſion or liturgy, that is, to 
make them differ about the manner and form of the in- 
tended ſervice and worſhip '; which had the * at that 


time, of marring their irreligious projett ; of —— 
them fall out amongſt r 0! Ting them d 
from their ente. ile 


Taking the us and fo ppofing theſe men mil 
took the — a deity, nd, ſenſe: in their 
building a temple, - and on it an _ to that being that 
could, — A to their ſup rr — 
diſperſion: and 
— on * part of God, to — them differ rex 
their intended ſervice, and thereby to fall out — 
3 and relinquiſh the undertaking. But, tranſ 


to have been oben 

the whole earth * of m——_ Ir 
or religious confeſſion; e 4 

As bu Author has delivered DE by 20 
- quarntance with Hebrew; ' m notorious abſt , 
quinn the'i norance of the tramſlators' had ſtained 
it 2 he, ori an infinity: almoſt of other occafrons, inter- 
915 their falſe: Ute rye rights.” -Accor- 


Aung t his exnſiruBtion of 3 
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A Letter. to a Biſhop, | 
in the text ſaid, that the earth ſtands ſtill, and that the 
ſun goes round it 3 but, on the contrary, it is, on very 


proper occaſion, inculcated tkat the fun ſandy Rill, fie 
ed, and that the earth runs ron. by 


After the food eee the bone lch in be 
| cloud, as à fign, to man; but he | conſtituted, or gave 


(which, is the, % a word} that bow, which naturally 


was in the cloud, as a * of hit pomiſe not * 


ſroy the earth. again 


And in multitudes of other * Author brings 
he ſays, — the 2 conſtruction of the text, a ve 


ry commodious. ſenſe, where, the (anllening the not to, 
* worſe, hardly intelligible. 


As our. Author's.everat propofirion, 
nical powers in the heayens: was the Deity ſet up by the 


Heathen,” againſt the God: of Nature and of I ig a 


key to the underſtanding a val number of enpreſſiobs, 
expoſtulations, and elaims uſed throughout by the writers 
of the Scrjptures,: Which pa ſſed unheeded, or were 


rivial, and accommodaind to:the miſtaken boten of . 
norant men heretoſore : S the ſame poſited, n he ma- 


| nan ity it, 7 very e ſnewing the proptiety 


n mi- 
mad hy religious . —ç os 
do man hitherto has has 6 44 gk ls 


ſon, uſe, or occaſion for * 
If the Religion of the reballiowH Heaihoverns 8 
all — ro —_— of wn 8 the condi- 
tlons t, and air, or ſpirit, but principally. i 
that of fire, on 7 nv rel — 


—＋ it was, proper 4 
con and glia ane er. , er 
—— family © of! is between dhe wer 0 


the creatures a W 8 
of fire, lights 1 
It was propet to 


ity oyer the 


chem who wor hipped 
b e by opal it was proper, w 


when 
dal nde ben af his ies to reid lien in . 
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"* It was proper, when the conteſt was between the Prieſts 
of Baal and the Prophet Lia, and when the formal 
trial was to be, whether Baal or Fehbovah was the true 
God, by this teſt, whether the offering of the one or of 
the other ſhould be firſt conſumed by fire ſent from hea- 
ven; it was proper, I fay, in that caſe, for Jehovah to 
give proof of his power, by ſending down fite, and con- 

._ fuming the-ſacrifice, water, &c.- And, L144 

Not to mention a great many other inſtances, when the 
Captains of fifty were ſucceſſively ſent out by the King of 
Hfael, who then fell in with the worſhip of the heavens, 
in defiance of the true God, to bring Llijab to him a pri 
ſoner ; it was proper to puniſh their preſumption, and to 
manifeſt the power of Fehovah over the heavens, to con- 
fume thoſe Captains by fire ſent from heaven 
And though the many mitacles wrought in Egypt, and 

- in the wilderneſs, to which; for evidenoe of the power and 
ſapremacy of Febovab, there are many references and ap- 
peals made by the later writers of the Scriptures, ſeetn to 

. our modern wiſemen, who think that God might have 

4 done the buſineſs à much ſhorter way, very unneceſſary 

5 and ſuperfluous, and as ſuch are diſbelieyed; yet our Au- 

thor 52 — they were abſolutely neceſſary to the 

0 


. 


che vab, and of the utmoſt im to man- 
ind, for ſettling the point in diſpute, between the fol- 
lowers of the true, and thoſe of the falſe God. 

The intent of theſe various miracles, our Author ſays, 
was, in the face and ſeeing of the moſt powerful _ 
pulous, the moſt learned, the moſt ſaperſtitiot - 

vens, 
Gods 


ed nation tien in the world to the ſervice of the 
to ſhewthe power of Jebovab over their p Go 
in all their attributes and powers, and over their Prieſts 3 
and, in ſo doing, to convict that people, and all that 
Moald hear of thoſe tranſactions; ad ſtill remain in the 
ſame error; and to convince the people that he was a- 
bout to ſeparate to himſelf, fo fully of his authority, 
— 13 never (bearing theſe things in · mind) a- 
ri e GEE 
Po por theſe ends, after the. Magicians or Prieſts of the 
kQitious Gods were foiled, T.chovab emed Pharaet to 
| $ harden 
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harden his heart, or to reſiſt until by repeated miracles 8 
be had, to the fight of all men, aſſerted his. ſuperiority - 
yer, his rivals, in controuling all the actions and powers 
which they weve falſely thonghe Gola and making 
them aMi&-their- votaries: 5 
turned into a; palpable darkneſs, for * Oy The 
air was turned peſtilential the very duſt the earth was 
turned —— — — — 9 
ſacred, in w waters ſelves, ; 
— ogrebranern ns was tarned tits: blood 3 
the wind brought locuùſts to deſtroy! the votaries of tho 
wind. All theſe plagues, and many more, * — 
Author explains the ot ar length in his 
awards a al: of ithe Bible; were fo 
to leave the [Fac/ites, unhurt, witneſſes fre ied a 
of their God, of the — — rv 
ditration and folly of thoſe who | 
Hitherto. miracles have — — 
4 as ſo many — Hoary 1. 
— dy di wr dramas 
compals ; t vine power, to 
e the perſon by whoſe hands they ere wrought, 
and to gain credit to what he ſhould reveal, or deliyer. 
But, if our Author is to be. followed, they are tobe icon- 
| fidered as tendi to a higher purpoſe, and are ſo 
manifeſtations of the power of the true God 3 to 
credit to himſelf, in contradiction to the — 
of the heavens, that were let up in oppoſition: and are 
ſo ſorted and choſen, as beſt to proue that there is no in · 
herent eſſential powers in the machine, the heavens z but 
that all inherent and eſſential power is in Fehovab alone 
whoſe ſervants, at his command, 2 2 
the courſe of Nature: 2434 NL enn 
It was, accordi 2 to confirm the ohil- 
dren of Ifael in this faith, that the wind (in Hebrew-the 
ſpirit) ſeparared the waters. of the © Red ſea, and made 
them, eontrary to the « couple of Nature, ſtand 
o either ſide in heaps 3 that, by m, Jab 
ſhewed, in miniature, the ſame power that:wasiexerciſed 
udoſtroying the carth — che r 
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of ſtone, and making 8 f 
— — ; ithat che of thei 
tions, in the ap 190 man 6) — tr 
which the A oy (a6 ſhall be hereafter explained) 
wie thaigiattem ofiche true God; ws forced to attend, 
to lead, and to protect the camp of I zt that the air 
was made to: rain. down. food upon the armies af Jaa. 
vaby and that Fehovah was pleaſed, — and 
at an appointed time, to ſhew himſelf in the a 
of ſire on Hinai, and from thence N ene and 
offer a covenant to the Zhachtes. 11 ff 1 


If alli theſe things ſhall be baton Dimes 


ſettle the conteſt, and eſtabliſn the authority of Fehovah 
over the heavens, his rivals at that time; and all other 
pretended deities that thereafter might, by the madneſs 
or i ce of men, be ſet up %% m 10 „e un 

hen the ſcope and intent of the law, given in the 


Teb Commandments, will be better underfinod.; und 
the meaning of the „ ceremonies, | 


and ſervices, that the were will be 


i comprehended. e 


The firſt ſour 2 — by the — So 
very body, are intended to aſſart and inculcate the ſo - 
— of the Deity, and the ſecluſive title to ſervice 
that is in Fehovah, the creator and preſerver of all 
ps in contradiction to all 2 gods, 
whoſe:ſervice is prohibited and guard in the 
moſt expreſa manner prohibitions that do not ſeem ne- 
ceſſary to be authoriſed and introduted with fo: much 


pomp,” and by ſo many miracles,” if the worſhip of 3 


ſtock or a ſtone, a red heifer. or a calf, taken in them- 


ſelves, and not conſidered as the repreſentation of that 


being (the heavens) in which all material power in this 
ſyſtem was nan had been the only thing to 
be dreaded. 

The other Commands aro generally called the Moral 
Law, and it is commonly thought has they were intend- 
_ — wr — law, as they ors * Nane 

But in this our Author ae and ar. ths when 


. to ſteal and ra fo ſoar 
that profticution. of their wives and n in 
of their gods, was a — 
the reaſons for giving 1 
** _ 


As rahe Moral or fol La, acotiog tur Aw 

thor, it was not the immediate view or parpoſe of —— 
pan. 'The compete for err with the 

it. competition for | 

4 ————— rey with the ful 

abominations of the —— p of that fititious 

e mee ee | 
99 947? 


— 

The. ao. pablication, no 
— by — — 
points in "hich. the abſan ſervice of ths —— 
encroached upon it. It was no queſtion the 
Heathens, bo more than it was amongſt the children of 
— whether it was unlawful to kill, or to come 
mit adultery, on any Cn except for the ho» 


nour of their pretended de frvic z and 
therefore, — to our —_ was no occa- 


ſion for tettling theſe ſocial — excepting ſo far as 
the miſtakes in worſhip made it neceſſary. 

As the principal view af the Decal ve, and.all the 
pomp and train of miracles with which it was introdu- 
ced, was to ſettle the ſuperiority of Jebouub over his 
rivals, the heavens; ſo our Author obſerves; that all 
the memorials of theſe miracles, the ſervices, feaſts, fab- 
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tewple, 
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dente ieh bradeser end kues, tho ufitetione? 
prieſthood, wich the ordinances relating thereto, the 
_ prieſts garments, &c. were intended to commemorate, 
0 ackn „and for ever to keep'in-view:the'evi- 
dence of the ſuperiority then ſettled ; and to explain by 
emblems, 4 fort of language then well anderſtood, the 
nature, refidence, and manner of acting gf God, 2 
— to that of his rivals ; and his mercifal difpok tion 

towards his creatures: all which-the Author 


Fas in 0 gen meaſure e, e nd op in a very 


new and ſurpriſing manner) and prom 

n e was uw th path 
u a ſyſtem of Philoſoph Religio \ and Ng 
eee the hand of 
Mees in the wilderneſs, as our Author z yet-he 
is far from thinki dar the:wwitiogs ob withode 
information or. diretice-in theld/mancrralllthis time; 
on the contrary, he aſſerts, that the inſtruftion and Law 
giveth by: Moſes, was no more than a republication in 
. r 
From the goodneſs, the wildom; -aud + the juſtice of 
God; from the neceflities of the new - made creature 
— 1 —— 
| a garden in — crea · 
fre bees lem: Adam ; our Author co ee ature, 

operations, and dependence was 
explained. to the firſt man; —— how 

as chief good, diſcovered to ki ie ade 
eee 
Whet aer e ee Le om 
ledgment, were at this og uired of Adam, Joes not 
r; but it does appear — ited, under 
Si of death, Hom — fruit of a cer 
FECAL IT - ; which i called th 

of and evi. 1 1115 

Our —— that this tree, ſaid to fland-in 


| the mille of the garden, Was, . 


— 


den, ended f. cert he fn i the geg g 1 
ſyſtem, . and that the prohi 
bition to eat the fruit of it, emblematically forewarned. 
Adam from CRT rt in any thing, but What, 
as a machine without knowledge, it was appointed to 
do; and he fuſpeAts. that this very forbidden fruit was! 
the malum Perficum famed amongſt the Heathens , 10 
Greece afterwards taken to be the laurel, ſacred to lle, 
the God of Wiſdom, and which was ſuppoſed capable 
of giving knowledge and wiſdom... _... 0% ehe 
e obſerves that this command was frt broken by 
Eve, (who had it. but at fecond hand from Adam, and 
who did it nop know the natures and- ſeveral 
and capacities of brute creatures, as Adam did), at the. 
inſtigation of the devil, by a ſerpent, who as a hait pro · 
poſed improvement in Knowledge : a.. very | laudable 
— had not the method of gaining it been Fabi 
i * | 
He im agines that Adam was not deceived an Neu wass 
ba has fering hr her loſt, his for her made him 
ve-to ſhare ſame fortune with ber, 
hr pany. ined with her in the crime and the. puniſh». 
ment : that this was the reaſon why, when. T hate 
eyes . were: not only became aſhame ot 
their erime, tat the bt of thoſe: parts which raiſed 
in each mutual deſires ; dhe violence of which: induced 
woman to ſeduce man into a participation of her guilt, 
and induced man to yield tori amd death, mcer than. 


be divided from her. 
Thoſe: who are-deligh bted with into the eri | 
will not — enter= 


gin and uſage of 
tained by a reflection or two our Author makes-on this 


occaſion.” He ſays. that aven; Which properly 

the hn, Het — is in — — 

language made the root for. iniquity or wickedneſs ; and 

that petah, which principally [es this part ofthe 

body that Cos is ſ to have hid, :in'thedame lan- 

= nen eee 'of e nne, 
Auf Dr u Sit $i (1:4 1.163 Wo 


And our Author thinks, that, to lep ab the memory 
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of this crime, and of the motive that induced 
man to fall Arg qr a caveat againſt be- 
ing carried too far by that motive, on future: 
circumciſion was inſtituted ; which took place amongſt 
the nations before Abraham's days, and was revived on- 
1 e 

veral other ancient inſtitutions were. 

Our Author inſiſts, that man could not have ſuſtained 
his life any conſiderable time after the fall, e 
N pleaſed b y any abt to inflict death upon 
The — of the diſpleaſure of God, tha to — 
brance of felicity loſt, and the a of the juſt 
vengeance of the offended Deity, muſt have produced 
ſtrange diſtractions in the mind of unhappy Adam. That 
he lived, then, is a demonſtration that he received forme 
| comfort, ſome hint of the poſſibility of a reconciliation;: 

and that he actually had promiſes that V er him, 
the Scriptures in formal words reveal: The and of the 
u, ſhall bruiſe the head of the ſerpent; 
Though the account of this promiſe and.thoſs hopes 
of peace- is very ſhort, yet our Author thinks,.that, at 
this time,.a proper and intelligible account was given to 
mari of the manner and means of his tecontiliation, and 
reſtitution to the protettion of God ; and cht: rites, ob- 
ſervances, and ſervices were inſtituted, to krep in mind, 
and acknowledge the ſovereiguty of the Creator; the 
' crime of man, and his ſorfeitme ; and .the promile and 
| means of peace and ſalration. ,. - i/ ett bbb 
The foundations of his opinion, beiden what in alres- 


d) n That from the Scripture it ap- 
E — — 
and Un ers were in the practite and pollett- 


bane — — 
= prog inſtitutions ES: ol 
over known world No ſuppales 
owed their origin to the —5 cation tha th rſt of 


. eee eee w. 


— 


To inſtance in a few i Offering ſacrifite, and that by 
fire, was in uſe before the written Law: Abe! offered ; 
Mab ſacrificed ; Abraham and his contemporaries did 
ſo; 2 ftiſed it ; it was uſed by Balaam: it was 

hankf; ving ; for atonement ; for bi 
Eres 6 the fame i it brow, . 
it had no to ei ; a8 
2 muſt needs owe its an inſti· 
Rn 
t ſacrifice was propitiatory among 
thens, camber daxieniatbyacythde ic cemetary pa 


tempts to placate the Deity, 
thoſe who gave the fruit their body 
ſoul ; who facrificed their firſt-born to Malæb, to atone 


. ons | 


Our Author, on 1 


is ſaid to have clothed our rents with the fx ins of 
beaſts, that part of the offeri written Law 
appears to have fallen to the Prieſt's 3 and thence 


concludes, that the beaſts, from which thoſe ſkins were 


Another inſtance is in brit-fruits, which appear 
all the Heathen to have been offered 5 — 
ment to their ſeyeral deities. The is as old as 
the og Cain and Abel, who cannot be ſuppoſed to 


have n it without inſtitution for their authority. 
A third inſtance is in the inſtitution of prieſthood, © 
giving to the- firſt-born, or eldeſt of the family, a righ 
to approach the altar, and to offer ſacrifice ; which i 
the 7ewzh diſpenſation was changed from the firſt-boxn 
to the family of Levi: If the Prieſt was, in 2 
ration, a repreſentation of the ſame perſon, that the ſa- 
crifice repreſented in another, i rand ee 


W — 9 on e left 
3 perhaps new moons, 


23 
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| Ws 


ſettled feaſts, -from tho beginning, for ſacrifis, ſervice, 
and acknowled ment.” 

And, from * ande, the creation] ein 
Followed it, nothing is more clear, than that the jeſt of 
— Sabbath was from the beginning appointed, for pre- 


— N petual memorial of the creation, 
by Jelevab and for yielding to man a fit opportunity, 
free from labour, toil-and care, to contemplate the high 
2 beneficent attributes of God 4 his works; and to 
diſpoſe the mind to acknowledgm by Cuts love, praiſe 
adoration, the only tribute — y ſuited to the 
nature of that n and the only exereiſe that 
ſeems proper 4 3 man to dere, and wan 
E — wit | 
As our Author finds, ey — e par- 
ticular: ſorts of wood; diſtinguiſhed their ods = 
tabernacle ; and ſeveral forts — — ou! 
trees, appointed to be carried and feaſt of Th. 
bernacles; he concludes, that thoſe trees. wete, in the 
days of Adam, ſo to ſpeak, conſecrated as'emblems or 
— of particular perſons, action or things, that 
_ _ were to repreſent. 
rden was planted in Zan; md I have hinted at 
the uſe for iel 5e our Author thinks it was dreſſed there. 
The patriarchs, particularly Abraham, ſacrificed under 
. oaks; nay planted oaks for the end of ſacrifice and reli- 
gious 4 under them. The ancients planted gardens, 
3 e. upon religious accounts; and very likely 
d particular trees in reſpect, as Ry 
Powers or 2 
The oak, which is in Hebrew lab, our Author 
oo enn. the memorial of a covenant 
oa 
The tree of knowledge of good and evil, 
the powers in this ſyſtem. e fruit of the laſt, as our 
Author ſays, with boughs of the firſt ; branches of the 
im tree, and twigs of ſeveral other trees, were to be 
Jin the bands of the children of Ihael at che feaſt of 
_ Tabernacles, their grand ſeſtivity for mirth and —— 
and he inſiſts, that the carrying thoſe ſeveral 


* * , 
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fruits had a religious emblematical meaning, then very 

well ———— ——— a 
unicatin as i 

of communic: — — 

were then ſo fully underſtood, the meaning of them is 

not by Moſes 


and the trees — muſt mw you conſtituted ena 
blems, as early as the planting t garden. 
1 hieroglyphicks, — were the firſt method 
of conveying and continuing knowledge, which was ſuc» 
ceeded by the more perfect invention of writing ; and ay 
all religious ſervice was originally performed in an em- 
blematical way, which carried the mind from the em- 
blem, type, or emblematical or typical act, to the 
or thing repreſented ; our Author thinks, that after wri- 
ting was invented, for the more certain preſervation of 
divine knowledge, the ſervices were ſtill continued; and 
performed in the old way, and types and emblems were 
of the ſame uſe and effect as ever; hence ſacrifice, &c. 
os — N the ſame time that — 
the powers of this ſyſtem, as dependent upon hi £ 
in writing, — — ſame — of —— of them 
to be repreſented, hu i i in the 
tabernacle, and afterwards * 1 Abe hs in the 
temple, the pillars, and their ornaments before the | 
our Author inſiſts, were an hieroglyphical deſcription of 
the powers of this ſyſtem, of the deities the Heathens 
adored, which Fehovah willed to be nailed up in the 
place of the reſidence of his preſence, to bear in mind 
their inferiority and dependence on him; and that they 
were to be conſidered in no other view than as emblems 
of . 3 and his ſervants. 
our Author, by this new and ſarprifing man- 
ner of interpretation, gives light to an infinite —— of 


" a 


* 
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ces; ſo, by accurately examining the force and i 
of the original language, and comparing it wi in- 
ſtitutions and ſervices, when rightly underſtood, he thinks 
he has made a world of very important diſcoveries. - - 
Various are the gueſſes that have been made by learn- 
ed men, concerning the ſenſe and meaning of the word 

ebovab, the ineffable name of God, as the Jeus call 
it. Our Author has fixed on that conſtruction which 
makes it the eſſence exiſting, that eſſence or ſubſtance 
which has being in itſelf neceſſarily, without dependence 
upon any other, and in diſtinction to all other eſſence or 
ſubſtance whatever. Jah ſignifies the eſſence, by emi- 
nence; and (if I reach the 2 meaning, which ſeems 
to be wholly new and uncommon on this article) by the 
addition of the other word Hevab, ſignifying actual be- 
ing with powers and faculties, gives an idea of that ſuf- 
ficient all· perfect Being, that has exiſtence in itſelf, or by 
the neceſſity of its own nature exiſts. Something like to 
this, ingenious moderns have ſtruck out by the light of 

Nature, as they ſay, for the idea of the ſovereign 1 
and it will be no great reproach to their notion, if it falls 
in with the ſentiment contained in the name given by 
God to himſelf in the Scripture; nor a ſlight confirmati- 
on of the accuracy and perfection of the Scripture, if, 
when it is fairly examined, it is found to Expreſs ſenti-. 
ments ſo juſt, ſo lofty, and ſo difficult, if at all poſſible, 
to be come at by the light of Nature only. 

El is another name which the Scripture gives to the 
Deity. It commonly is tranſlated the ſtrong, or powerful, 
Fortis. But our Author inſiſts, that it ſignifies properly 
the irradiator ; an idea borrowed from that irradiation 
or emiſſion of light and influence from the ſup, to move, 
ſupport, arid preſerve, in being and action, every thing 
in this material ſyſtem : from whence it is applied to the 
Deity, to expreſs ſomething of that inconceivable power, 
influence, and manner of acting, by which the Deity acts 
uncontroulably where it is not locally preſent ; as the 
Author from Scripture avers the proper reſidence of Goc 
is without this ſyſtem : ſo that by this name, that irradi- 
ation, which, according to our Author's Philoſophy, 35 " 
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2 great meaſure the ſupporter of Nature, is attributed to 


Jebovab; and ſuch a power of irradiation in a ſpiritual 
ſenſe; as we ſee performed by the ſun in a material way, 
is aſcribed to the inviſible God. 

To confirm this ſentiment, and indeed a very conſi- 
derable branch of our Author's ſcheme, he obſerves, that 
the word Hallelu- jab, which is the burden of almoſt all 
the pſalms of praiſe and thankſgiving, the firſt word fre- 
quently and the laſt ; and which is tranſlated ſometimes, 
Praiſe ye the Lord, ſometimes is tranſcribed, without tranſ- 
lation, Hallelujah ; ſignifies properly and undoubtedly 
trradiation to Fab, or, Aſcribe ye irradiation to the Eſſence. 
Now, if the utmoſt honour the believing Jeu could. 
expreſs for their God, in their moſt devout and thankful 
praiſes, was to aſcribe irradiation to his eſſence; it, on 
the one hand, renders our Author's opinion of the ſenſe 
of E/ very probable ; and, on the other hand, very ftrong- 
ly proves, that the Scripture-ideas of the Deity, and of 
its powers and action, were borrowed from viſible opera- 
tions of the ſun, the light, and air, and their actions in the 
heavens in all this material ſyſtem. 

There is ſtill another name for God, the moſt com- 
monly uſed of any in Scripture, and on the true ſenſe of 
which our Author builds a great deal; it is Ebbim, al- 
ways tranſlated Deus, or God. 

All the world, eus and Chriſtiant, agree that this 
word is plural ; ſeldom, not once in five handred times, 
to be met with ſingular ; almoſt always (a few inſtances 
— wa, joined with nouns and verbs in the fingular 
number. | 

From this word, which the modern Fervs, and, after 
them, Chriftians, have tranſlated Deus, in the 
number, when the true God is meant; but Dzz, in the 
plural, when it is applied to the gods of the nations ; ſe- 
veral learned men have drawn arguments for the Trini- 
ty, and have taken it to be a full proof, at leaſt, of the 
plurality of perſons. But as theſe men did not aſſert, or 

ertake to prove, that the Scriptures were wrote with 
perfect accuracy, and were forced to admit a great many 
things to be written that * not firitly and = 
2 - 
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Joſophically juſtify ; and as they pretended no cer- 
tain origin or ſenſe for the <1 from . — 
whereof their argument could be examined or juſtified: 
opinions made no great way to induce men to think 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was founded in the Oli 
Teftament. | | | 
But, as our Author inſiſts, that every word of the f@- 
cred book is written with the utmoſt accuracy, truth and 
- perſection; if that propoſition is made good, what he fays 
of the word Ehbim, for evidence of the plurality of per- 
ſons in the Deity, muſt have great weiß 8 


Notwithſtanding an infinity of made by thoſe 
who pretended to be learned in the Hebrew language, 
None ever hit on any thing that carried a ſenſe, in 
the leaſt degree, ſatisfactory; our Author has fixed on 
the word lab, an oath or adjuration, (fo tranſlated per- 
petually by the Few, where-ever it occurs in the Sl. 
ptures, whether as verb or noun, except where it is in- 
tended to ſignify the Deity, and then they take care to 
hide that meaning), as the root from which it is derived; 
and affirms, that, by the genius of the language, Zubin 
ſignifies, in the plural, adjuratores, perſons bound by oath 
or covenant : referring this name to that engagement 
- which the divine perſons are ſuppoſed to have entered in- 
to, for the preſervation and ſalvation of man, called he 
- covenant ; and averring, that it is expreſſive of that rela- 
tion in which that oath or covenant put God to man. 

He inſiſts, that as this was the original light, in which, 
after the fall, God was willing to be known to man, for 
his comfort, and for encouraging him in his duty, all the 
apoſtate Heathens, who relinquiſhed the true bin, 
and reſorted to their rivals the heavens for pro 
retained, nevertheleſs, this comfortable appellation, 
plied it to the heavens, and, as they ſacrificed with 
utmoſt zeal and ſeriouſneſs to them, looked upon them 
as their Elohim, all- rful beings, in covenant with 
them, for their good here and hereafter, and expected cer. 
tainly from their hands protection, and performance of 
their ſuppoſed covenants. Hence by innumerable places 
in Scripture it appears, that they looked upon le. 
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as bound never to relinquiſh their Ehhim ; and verily 
believed that their Elim, in their turn, were bound ne- 
yer to deſert them. | 

It is remarkable, that, of the names which the 
Deity has in Scripture, this is the only one, which con- 
cerns the ſalvation of man, that the Heathens carried off 
with them to apply to their falſe gods : for whom they 
coined other additional, or diſtinguiſhing names, without 
number, according to their different humours, and the 
different powers and attributes of the heavens, for which 
they worſhi them; but till, with all theſe, they 
mixed the c or appellation of Elabin, as what 
expreſſed their connection with, and relation to them. 

And if this term ſhall be allowed to mean 
bound by oath or covenant, then it will fit Kings or Go- 


vernors, who were under ſuch ties and engagements to 


the people; and to them it is ſometimes applied in'Scri- 
ture. | | | 
F At whatever time the Fews thought fit firſt to tranſ- 
late this word fingular, it is certain the Heathens re- 
tained it in the plural ſenſe ;- and the Jeu, when tranſ- 
=_ that —— to the Heathen gods, render it 
ural. | Ps 
: Our Author obſerves, that the word Fhbim ts ge” 
nerally joined with verbs and nouns in the — — 
number; yet ſometimes the words joined with it, 1 
mine the ſenſe ſo flatly to be plural, that, without im- 
propriety, ſuch as is no where to be met with in the ſa- 
cred book, the perſons, or things ſpoken of, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be plural. n 10 
In the conſultation that is repreſented to have been 
had by the Elobim, for the formation of man, in the firſt 
of Genefis, the Elohim ſaid, Les us make man in our i- 
mage, according to our fanilitudes. P98; 
And, Genefis iii. 22. after man had eaten of the for- 
bidden fruit, the Ehbim ſays, Behold, man is became lile 
one of us. The meani of” the expreſſion, and in what 


ſenſe man was become like one of the Ehbin, our Au- 

thor, on another occafion, endeavours to explain: but 

from theſe, and ſuch · like flat declarations o 8 
Q3 7 


f 
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ſons than one in the Elin, he inſiſts it is beyond doubt, - 

that the word is intentionally uſed plural. 
On this ſubject he makes great uſe of the rep > 
tives of the Euabim, the femim, the names, Ar 
and thoſe 


jn the machine, the heavens, being plural; 
"powers bei 


* 


, according to his on, juſt three, 
fre, light, and ſpirit, mn. 4 and if it is ſu — 
powers ſupport all the motions and actions in this 
machine, and that the machine was given for a repreſen- 
tation of the Deity, its nature, manner of exifterice, 
powers and actions, by itſelf; it. is very difficult to call 
an doubt our Author's concluſion, that the one ſubſtance 
p 
powers, is ve one 
nality of the Clabim. 2 | 
And indeed, to do our Author's argument juſtice, ſup- 
the received opinion of a Trinity in the Dei 
were to be illuſtrated, or repreſented, by the fimili 
of any viſible or conceivable object; it muſt be conſeſſed, 
that the wit of man has not hitherto ſuggeſted any thing 
ſo fit to throw light upon that high myſtery, as this ſup- 
poſed machine; if the Author can make it good, that 
ature is actually ſupported by — _— of matter in 
thoſe three conditions of fire, light, and ſpirit, or air. The 
unity of the machine, the co-operation or joint action of all 
the three powers, light, the iſſue of fire, and yet coeval 
with it, returning ſpirit or air to maintain the joint a- 
ction, and by it every thing, is ſo exquiſite a picture of 
that hitherto has been thought to ſurpaſs all imaginati- 
on, that, if the Author can maintain that his machine 
works by theſe powers, very few will doubt of the truth 
of what it was intended to repreſent. Ir 
That the Deity and the ſeveral Perſons in it are, in 
numberleſs expreſſions of Scripture, uniformly repreſent- 
ed by the ine, and by theſe three powers in it, ap- 
plying the idea of fire to the Firſt, the idea of light to 
the Second, and of air or ſpirit to the Third, the Author 
endeavours to prove by a world of quotations. 
He does not forget the frequent appearances of the 
Deity in the form of fire, attended with — 


* 
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and air, or cloud. He takes notice of the many deſcri- 


s of the Firſt Perſon as terrible; a jealous God 


the avenger of fin ; a flaming, a conſuming, a devourin 
hee ba bv workew of iniquity : and has collected a li 
of the various temples that the Heathens had to the ſun, 


25 
{lh 


irradiation 
rmally of him, tat b 

Ad, on this ſubject, our Author has 
common reſlection, as almoſt all his are. He ſays, 
Word coben, tranſlated prieff, and to which no 
pretended to affix a determined meaning, figni 
perly an interceſſor: 4475 
produced ſeveral texts, and particularly two, 
ttildren of Devid are ſaid to be bis cokrmim, 
interceſſors with him, it not being — 
pets, fince they were not of th rib of Low 
After eftabliſhing that the word rendered 
hes interceſſor ; he proceeds to obſerve, hit 5 
Prieſt was only pon, Fore i» ono 


Y 
. 
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bh 


as the of him, concerni 
ſwore, t he was» pre; or in 
ter the order of Aab 


And then, to make that 
entire, our Author obſerves, 


— 


| ice, was to wear garments made 
emblematical in every particular of has office ; but more 
eſpecially in that they were to be of white, that is linen, 
—_— „ and 8 Z 

ours expreſſing light, the or repreſentation 
the Secon Perſon of of the Deity. . 


Y 
tion, and by Beet down lhe of us Tarn 
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and had it been generally then underſtood, the nation 
would not have rejected the light. But, as the Je- 
z people univerſally apoſtatiſed, loſt their know 
with their faith, and had the remains of it almoſt alto- 
ether extinguiſhed in the captivity ; they had leiſure to 
notions of their Meſſiah, different from what the 
Scriptures — — in — —_— ions of the Scri- 
res, which they did not unde im on 
— and * all that truſted — 2 * 
To the light, our Author ſhews, there were ſeveral 
temples amongft the Heathens. 
ouching the Third Perſon, our Author produces ſe- 
yeral texts, where he is formally ſpoken of, under the 
deſcription of ruach, wentus, flatus, fpiritus, the ſpirit, of 
—— And, from the Heathens religion and opinions 
obſerves, that they imputed all their advices, from 
their gods, to the ſpirit, to ſome material inſpiration or 
inflation; all their Sybils, the prieſteſſes that delivered 
their oracles, were ſuppoſed, in effect, to be blown up, 
and inflated by ſome ſpirit or wind. And it may be 
conſidered, whether it is of any conſequence, and of 
what, that they delivered their anſwers tom tri 
But, not to purſue, at any greater length, the nume- 
rous and the various authorities that our Author brings 
together to ſupport his argument, it merits reflection, 
that, when our Saviour ſpeaks of himſelf, as the light ; 
and when he and his Apoſtles deliver the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the New Teflament, they ſpeak of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt, without any apology or 
explication, as a matter very well known and under- 
+ ood by ſuch as underſtood the Scriptures ; a thing which 
it ſeems altogether impoſlible could have fallen in- 
to, if they had not known, that ſuch: as really knew the 
Scriptures, underſtood them; as our Saviour ſays, on 
other occaſions, Math. xi. 15. He that hath ears to btar, 
tet him hear. | Int 5 
As our Author has puſhed his argument for the Tri- 
nity very far, ſrom the notion of fite, light, and ſpirit; 
ſo he lays great weight on another argument, not alto- 
gether unlike to that, drawn from the appearance - = 
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cherubim, ſet up at the expulſion of Adam from para- 


appearance, drawn from the firſt and tenth chapters of 
th e prophecies of Ezekiel. 32-45% 

From the viſions of Exze#:el he collects, that the form 
of the cherubim was one re, with four heads or fa- 
ces ; the face of an ox, the of a lion, the face of a 
man, and the face of an eagle. | 

Had there been no more joined but the faces of the 
ox, the lion, and the eagle, as the Author can prove 
that the ox repreſented fire, the lion light, and the eagle 
ſpirit or ajr, there could be no doubt, he ſays, that thi 


in the heavens z and, by conſequence, of the invifible 
Trinity by them repreſented. = 


Prophet takes notice, to the face of the lion, the _ 
ſentative of light, the Second Perſon, our Author infifts, 
that this 3 exhibited to man, for his comfort, 
juſt when for his fin he was expelled iſe, and ſen- 

tenced to hard labour, repreſented the Trinity, with the 
Man Chriſt Jeſus joined to the Second Perſon ; and 
was the moſt compleat emblematical repreſentation of 
what our Author ſuppoſes God revealed to Adam, when 
he told him, that the ſeed of the woman ſbould braiſe the 
bead of the ſerpent. '4 | 

Again, this repreſentation | in the cherubim was a 
thing ſo well known and underſtood by the ancients, 
though we have no — of it but in Ezetie/'s vi- 
ſion, that, when the commanded it to be made for 
the Sanctum Sanctorum, the workmen made it at once, 
without wanting a pattern. And our Author lays no 
ſmall weight on it, that figures of theſe cherubim (and 
he ſays he can ſhew why there were two of them) were, 
beſides the ark of the teſtimony, and the merey · ſeat, 
the only furniture of the moſt holy place ; into which 
none but the r tive of the great interceſſor durſt 
ever enter that but once a-year, clothed with the 
emblems of his office, and. being fanQified by blood. 
As our Author is indefatigably induftrious in his 171m 
| er 
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diſe, and from the deſcription of that repreſentation or 


would have been & proper repreſentation of the trinity 


But, as the face of a man was added, joined, as the 
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. another ſenſe than is now in the tranſlation given it. 
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after the true meaning of emblems, inſtitutions and ſer- 
vices; he is no leſs ſo, in ſettling the meaning of 
hitherto miſtaken or unknown. I ſhall give you but 
one inſtance. 1 
The word berith, which we always tranſlate cue, 
 fedus, occurs in ſeveral texts; and is generally coupled 
with ſuch words as cannot ſuffer a man to believe that 
' covenant, fœdus, is its original fignification. 

T he blood of the covenant, The meſſenger of the covenant, 
J have given thee for a covenant to the nations, &c. are 
expreſſions that will hardly go down; and what we tranſ· 
late making a covenant, karat berith, moſt certainly fig- 
nifies to fill, or cut off, berith ; which ſnhews to con- 
viction that berith muſt, at leaſt originally, have had 


Our Author, ſearching to be ſatisfied in this difficulty, 
finds two texts, where the very ſame letters that com- 
Poſe berith, but differently pointed by, the Fes, is 
truly tranſlated ſoap [ borith as they point it] fullomem ; 
and this word, again, confeſſedly derived from barar, 
which ſignifies to cleanſe, to perify wh 
If then, ſays our Author, Berith is taken from the 
idea of purifying, it muſt, and may, from the genius of 
the language, carry the ſenſe of purifier, purification 
throughout. | 
And if it is ſo underſtood, then all the texts in which 
it occurs, will be intelligible, and determined to that 
important ſenſe in which they were written. 

have given thee for a purifier to the nations, The blod 
of the purifier, The meſſenger of the purifier, will all di- 
realy refer to the great ſacrifice, the purification, to 
which our divines, without obſerving the rules of con- 
ſtruction, and by very hardy figures, apply them. 
And karat berith will ſignify, in its proper and prima- 
ry ſenſe, to cut off a, or the purifier, and not to cut 
off a covenant. *. * 

Our Author affirms, that in the uſage of the Hebrew 
tongue, nothing is more certain or frequent, than that 
the type or emblem gets and bears the name of the 
eee 
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where fore, if Chriſt was the purifier, the heriib promiſed, 
every creature, whoſe blood was ſhed, as repreſenting 
him, in facrifice, ' might have had the name of bt 
and, when ſuch a creature was killed or cut off, as an 
emblem, it was true that berith was cut off or killed. 
And as man, entering into covenant, that is, accept- 
ing of terms offered by God for his purification, in to- 
ken of his acceptance, was 'to kill, and ſhed the blood 
of a type of the m_ purifier ; which blood, though 
but of a lamb, type, was deemed holy, and capa- 
ble of ſanRifying and purifying the altar, the tabernacle, 
the prieſt, and every thing that it touched; the ſame 
ſymbolical act was repeated for confirming pactions, co- 
venants, or agreements, between men; a typical berith 
= — — over ſacrifice — _ OI ts, 
a of. the terms propo y each other, as 
they teſtified their engagements to God, and their faith 
that he was bound to them, by the ſame typical repre- 
ſentation. ' 
Nor will this conſtruction appear ſtrange to thoſe who 
reflect, that in the Latin tongue, percutere, icere, and ferirt 
fedus,are the terms uſed for making a covenant or alliance: 
in reſpe& to which, the Etymologiſts ſatisfy themſelves 
with ſaying, that ſlaying ſome animal in ſacrifice, being 
a ſolemnity that attended all alliances ; at the making 
whereof, the parties were willing to intimate, by the 
death of the victim, the puniſhment they thus conſented 
to be bound to, if they violated the agreement; the 
words ferire fardus were brought to be expreſſive of the 
end or purpoſe for which ſuch animals were flain at trea-- 
ties a a; and they ſuppoſe that aus may have 
been the ancient Tuſcan word for hadus, a hid. | 
But, if they will depart from ſuppoſitions without a- 
ny proof, and mount a little higher in their antiquity ; 
if they will admit, what our Author thinks he has pro- 
ved, that all the religious ſervices of the Heathens were 
taken from the inſtitutions and appointments in the ſer- 
viceof the living God; though, by length of time, change 
of language, and imaginations ; when men, having loſt 
true knowledge, began to imagine, they were 2 5 


3 
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and, in part, altered: they will find reaſon to believe, 
that, even amongſt the Heathens, ſacrifice, as the higheſt 
and moſt important act of their religious worſhip, was 
| adhibited to covenants, as an appeal to their deities; and 
putting all they expected, from that ſymbol of their reli- 
gion, on the iſſue of their faithful performance of their 

agements. . . 2 | 7 
"* the Hebreau language, the ſame word, aſbem, 
niſies fr, and a fin- offering, a kid, lamb, or any — 
thing offered for ſin; and the Heathens made it a name 
or 1 of one of _ —_— 3 . Arb 

It does not appear, r as I know, fardus, in 
the ancient Taſcan, was written for H,. but it does 
appear, that the Latin has an: adjective of the ſame let- 
ters, fadus, a, um, which fignifies vile, unclean, \abomi- 
nable, ane 1 Now, if with ys omg — 
mation of their language, an offering for ſin or tion 
could be called ſin —— as in Hebrew a kid or 
lamb offered for aſbem is called aſbem; I ſee no reaſon to 
doubt, that every offering for fin or pollution might be 
called adus, or fadum, in the ſenſe of that word ad- 
jective; and that therefore ferire ſdus, in its proper and 
primitive ſenſe, was, to Kill, or — 4 fin-offering. 
But be this as it will, our Author diſeovers ſeveral tem- 
es, amongſt the Heathens, to berith and to Baal-berith, 
y which he ſays is meant the Lord the purißer, the ear- 
1y Heathens having by no means loſt the idea, or the ex- 
pectation of a purification. 1} 03, J 

And he ſays that ſalt, a neceſſary. *. all ſa- 
crifice, was adhibited and required in this view only, as 
an emblem of purification; ſalt; being one of the mol 
powerful purifiers known, and of approved uſe in purg 
and parifying moſt ſorts of metals from their earth, 
baſe droſs. that cloſely adheres to them. 

When Freethigkers object to the evidence drawn from 
prophecies and prophetical inſtitutions, for ſupporting 
the Chriſtian Religion,. That it is * and uncer- 
tain ; the prophecies being dark and obſcure, capable of- 
ten of a double meaning; and the inſtitutions being ſigura - 


tive and typical, applicable only, er p9f ad, by 8 com- 
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to communicate, with any certainty, to thoſe to whont 
the Revelation was made, the knowledge of the event, 


which 

believe common anſwer is, That we are not, from 
our narrow views, and with our dim lights, to examine 
and to find fault with the diſpoſition of the infinitely wiſs 
Being, purely becauſe — —— that to us 
ſeem adequate, for the conduct he has been pleaſed to hold} 
that it has pleaſed God to convey ſueh mtimations of the 
then future advent of the Meſſiah to the Marlies, in the 
Law, and by the 22 as were, when the event pre- 

ured ha „full and 


diſtinct proof that Jeſus Was 


the perſon intended: and the ſyſtem of Religion, deliver4 
ed by him, the future law and faith to which all man- 


kind was to be ſubjeR ; and that, theſe things being admit- 


ted, it is preſa 
finite wiſdom, thought 


to inquire why the Deity, in in- 


the beginning, and before the advent of our Saviour, were 
wrapt up defunedly in myſtery and And ſome 
people even venture to gueſs at probable cauſes, for the 
elivering and keeping is nowle dge in this manner; till 
after our Saviour d paff-oossss . 
But, if our Author's ſcheme for interpreting the geri. 
ptures is true, the whole bbje&tion falls at once to the 
ground; becauſe theſe emblems and figures, as'well as 


many expreſſions called figurativ I GAIT 
and uncertain, to us, (WhO have loſt the knowledge © 
the language, as well as of the emblems), yet were not d 


to them, to whom the Revelation-was made; and WE 


by thoſe emblems, and by that language, undejfto 


as clearly what was foretold to happen, at the diſtanceof 


many centuries, and therefore as dittintly believed im it: 
as we, at the diſtances of ſo many ages after the event, 
upon the relation in a language we underſtand, knew 
and believe that Jeſus actually came, and fulfilled the 
will of God, and the preditions concerning! him 

And, if this be ſo, it will be eafily underſtsod, why: 
the faith of Abraham, and others who precteded the days 


of our Saviour, is ſo highly — by St. Bau — 
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they wers:t9/EcpeRy "and in which they were to 


fit to convey this knowledge and 
theſe intimations in prophecies and inſtitutions, which, art 
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5 of the figures with the events; and thereſore hot 


tive, though dark; obſturez 
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be I the Jhatlites, to whom the Law 1 n- 


derſtood the language, the inſtitutions, the emblema, as 
our, Author:does, they certainly myſt by known that, 
War time, God intended to ſend a Meſſiah to tho world 
the ſuffering character that Jeſas bore ; and they 

muſt mal ay ole it would be ſo, becadiſe of the marks 
of Divi — the Revelation, which they wers 


eye · wi la „ in which we are t 
of that eyent 1. it h — in "hich wear wh 


aue chan chat formerly uſed was to them; and, if 
ue have not ſeen the mirac] ene 


thoſe pro delivered to them, and have anthenti 
records of the com of them; which does no more 
than put us on a vel with them, is Yo A, 
or cauſe. of belief. 

„indeed, at the publication. of. loan 
not tel {fo far ay we ſee). 7 rhe mm or years, the 
event was diſtant; as we, who have co it, can. 
But, when the advent became nearer, = when the im: 

preſſion of the firſt Revelation became fainter, in the days 


by — Daniel, they were brought more upon a level with us, 


even in that reſpeQ ; and were told, to a day, when they 


were to look for the completion of their hopes. 
It is not to be denied, that this Revelation, however 


| © clear in itſelf, became obſcure, before the coming of the 


aſſigned, 
by the divine wiſdom a 
the certainty of the proo 


is called method or order, = together 3 and L have 
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Mieſſiah. Nl this was brought about, 


our Author has explained; and very noble ends; muy be 
for which it may have been permitted to be ſo, 5 


nl pres Chris Klin Bes 


ophecies and prophetick inſtitutions; — 115 
2 * divine goodneſs to ly; under the imputation-that 
attend the ſuppoſition, that the Revelation of God 


| was not full and compleat to mankind, and did not in- 


ſtruc them ſufficiently for rern their faith, r 
their comfort. gies nt 1901 
i au i31 056, 
W have ſelecded theſe 25 line from amidſt an infuit 
of other very various obſervations and diſcoveries, 
the Author has, without ſeeming very ſolicitous about what 
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ed them in ſuch order, as ſeemed to me the moſt 
proper to let you eafily into the Author's ſentiments, ſo 
far as I underſtand them. : 


If Your Loxpsn1y will judge of them fairly, andaf- -N 


ter due examination, you muſt inquire after them in the 
original; where you will find many x 
that my meaſure of ſearching does not ſufficiently come 
up to, employed for illuſtrating each particular, beſides 
what I have cur ſtated in theſe pages. 5 
I have. loſt my labour, if Your Lokpsnir does not 
think theſe matters highly worth looking into 1 And, 
from your lea d can 
you do, thoſe who' are in the ſame low rank of learn 


In the treatiſe laſt publiſhed, Of Power e/intial and ms; 2 
curious and 


chanical, our Author,” àmongſt other ver 


| ſurpriſing things, undertakes to confute Sir Nn 
principles of gravity, attraction, inſmite vacuity, and pro- 
jection, which, he ſays,” are not only unmechanical, hun 


contradictory to the nature and idea of matetial ſubſtance, 
and impoſſible and abſurd. And he pretends 2 
by different editions of Sir /—'s works, from 
different paſſages in them that he has at different times 
varied and changed his own opinions; and, in effect, as 
our Author calls it, given up his own principles, whic 
are untenible. In this laſt treatiſe, our Author mixes, 
with his reflections againſt Sir /—— and the late Dx. 

C—, a degree of bitterneſs and ſeverity that muſt be dif- 
agreeable to many, and, which nothing can excuſe, but 
a zeal for the honour of Religion, which in him ſeems to 
be very ſtrong and figtere. * | 


Tam, - 
My LORD, | 
Vor LORDSHIP's 
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X ATR and BE VE RT DGE, 0 
i ellers, in the Parliament - cloſe, Ear. 
"Burgh, have ſet apart a Collection of i 


LEND.OUT ta be RE AD, at Ten Shillings 
per Year, Five Shillings and Sixpence — 
HFalf. year, Three Shillings per Quarter 
i've Penny per Night. = Ind Jearly on 
1 Payments. are made per Advance! 
eo ſingle Bock is given out undder 
Pence, won h returned the ſape Day ber 
a ſecond. ti the firſt be paid. 

At their Shop may be had printed Cate 
bees of this Collection; to which e 


Books of Chara der as they vo E 


from ti time x to time, will be 


